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A DISCOURSE ON THE CHARACTER, PROPER- 
TIES, AND IMPORTANCE TO MAN, OF THE 
NATURAL FAMILY OF PLANTS CALLED GRA- 
MINE, OR TRUE GRASSES. 


(Concluded from last number.) 


But, revenons a nos moutons—let us return to 
our grass seeds. 

In some regions, where our common cultivated 
grains do not succeed well—either from the cha- 
racter of the climate or of the inhabitants—other 
grasses are employed as substitutes. ‘The seeds 
of a tall aquatic grass, ( Glyceria ftuitans, Br.,) 
which grows spontaneously here as well as in the 
old world, are used, in the north of Europe, as an 
article of food, under the name of manna seeds, or 
manne de Prusse. In some parts of Asia, Africa 
and the south of Europe, food is prepared from 
the seeds of the several grasses which comprise 
the different kinds of midlet, and a few othere;* 
but they are all inferior in value to the poorest of 
our cerealia, or cultivated grains. The plant call- 
ed millet, in this region (Setaria Germanica? 
Beauv.,) is valued chiefly for its herbage, and 
even that does not seem to command the atten- 
tion of many farmers. The true millet—un- 
known in our agriculture—is believed to be a spe- 
cies of panicum, (P. miliaceum, £.); but there 
are other kinds, nearly allied to our broom corn, 
known by the names of Indian millet, (Sorghum 
vulgare, Pers.,) Guinea corn, (Sorghum cernu- 
um, Willd.,) chocolate corn, (Sorghum bicolor, 
Willd.,) &c. ‘These have been cultivated here, 
occasionally, but rather as articles of curiosity 
than of agricultural importance. Our common 
broom corn (Sorghum saccharatum, Pers.,) is 
cultivated, here, exclusively for the uses indicated 
by its popular name, as already noticed, though 
the stem contains much saccharine juice; and it 
is sometimes raised in Italy for the purpose of 
making sugar. The least valuable, perhaps, of 
our cerealia—or those grasses which are culti- 
vated here, for the sake of the seeds—is the com- 
mon oats (Avena sativa, L.) This grain is 
lighter and less perfect with us than it is in the 
horth of Europe, and is almost entirely appropri- 
ated here to the feeding of domestic animals; but 
in less favored climes, as already remarked, it 
contributes largely, and directly, to the sustenance 
of man. One of the many sarcasms upon the 
Scotch, in which the great English lexicogra- 
Pher delighted to indulge, was his definition of 
oats, as the food of horses in England, and of men 
in Scotland —as if the effects of climate were a fit 
eubject on which to taunt a people! The better 
quality of this grain is sometimes malted, when 
the demand warrants or rewards the labor, anda 





* The seeds of the following grasses, also, are more 
or less employed, in the old world, as substitutes for 

© grains known to us, viz.: Triticum spelta, L., 
(which has been sometimes cultivated by the Ger- 
mans in this state under the name of spelt,) 7’. poloni- 
cum, L., panicum frumentaceum, Roxb., Eleusine cora- 
‘ana, Gerin. and E. stricta, Roxb. 
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small portion is manufactured into meal, as an ar- 
ticle of diet for the sick ; but both these operations 
are very limited in our country. 

Ascending in the scale of value, we next find 
barley, (Hordeum vulgare, Z.,) a grain which, in 
some regions, is extensively used for bread, and 
more or less as food for horses and other stock ; 
but, in our own country, it is almost exclusively 
employed in the manniacture of a rich potation, 
known to us all by the names of beer, ale and 
porter. ‘The immense crops produced in the mid- 
dle and northern states, are nearly all destined 
for the breweries,—a comparatively small portion 
being used in the Gistilleries. ‘To prepare the 
grain for these establishments, it must undergo 
the process of malting, or incipient vegetation, in 
order to form the sugar, which is the source of 
the alcoholic strength of fermented and distilled 
liquors. It is found that when seeds begin to ger- 
minate, the farina or mealy portion is partly con- 
verted into sugar, by diminishing its carbon and 
augmenting the proportion of its hydrogen and 
oxygen; and this saccharine transmutation is pre- 
cisely the operation of malting. ‘The skill of the 
malster consists in arresting the germination at 
the critical moment, when the formation of sugar 
is most complete and abundant. This he does 
by drying it in a kiln. 

The grain next superior in importance, being 
used to a considerable extent in making bread, is 
rye, (Secale cereale, ZL.) In our own state, from 
the force of custom, or prejudice, and the greater 
abundance of wheat, we are in the habit of un- 
dervaluing the bread made of this grain. But in 
many districts, where the soil is better adapted to 
the plant, rye is very generally used, and highly 
esteemed. Itis also employed to a most mis- 
chievous extent, in the production of the ardent 
spirit called whisky. In this case the preliminary 
operation of malting, though sometimes practised, 
is generally dispensed with, as being too costly. 
The grain is merely chopped, or coarsely ground, 
and, in conjunction with a small per centage of 
malt, is subjected to fermentation ; by which pro- 
cess, also, the farina loses a portion of its carbon, 
and becomes sufficiently saccharine to yield large 
quantities of impure alcohol. So great is the 
amount of ardent ‘spirit procured from this grain, 
and so tremendous the abuse resulting trom the 
practice, that it may be doubted, on the whole, 
whether rye does not contribute more largely to 
the destruction than to the sustenance of human 
life. Certain it is, that by the conversion of its 
wholesome farina into an intoxicating draught, it 
is made a potent instrument of physical and moral 
evil—a most prolific source of disease, misery and 
crime. All these mischiels, however, arise from 
the misapplication and abuse of a positive good, 
for which man himself must be held accountable, 
and must expect the penalties inseparable from 
lolly and wickedness. 

The next most valuable plant, among the 
cerealia, is perhaps our Indilan corn( Zea maya, 
L.) And, indeed, in the districts most favora- 





ble to its culture, it may be saidto rival wheat it- 
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self, in importance. ‘Those who are not in the 
habit of regarding the vegetable kingdom with a 
botanical eye, may possibly be surprised to hear 
this plant enumerated among the grasses : yet, if 
they will advert to the definition already given, 
they will find the Indian corn to be a genuine 
member of the gramineous tribe. It presents, 
indeed, one of the few instances in which the siem 
is solid with pith, instead of being hollow, or 
fistular between the nodes ; but in every essential 
feature, it will be found, on examination, to be a 
true and undoubted grass.* ‘The same remark 
applies to the broom corn, the sugar cane, and 
some others, in which the culm is filled with pith. 
In a district like this, where every occupant of a 
field, or garden, cultivates his crop of Indian corn, 
it would be wholly superfluous to dwell on the 
excellence and manilold uses of this universal 
favorite. Suffice it tosay, that, while it is the 
most productive of our cultivated grains, every 
portion of the plant has its value, in rural and 
domesticeconomy. Thelarge pithy culm, about 
the time of flowering, is replete with a rich sac- 
charine juice,—from which, no doubt, a considera- 
ble quantity of sugar might be extracted. ‘The 
entire herbage is therefore highly esteemed, as a 
nutritious food for caitle,—the ears or spikes oi 
fruit afford a choice treat to the epicure, even be- 





* The position and structural aspect of the fruit- 
bearing spike, or ear in this plant—though so differ- 
ent from the prevailing arrangement, in other grasses— 
are yet rendered perfectly intelligible by the Goethean 
theory of the developement and modification of the 
vegetable organs. As the natural or normal termina- 
tion of all stems, and branches—when fully developed— 


is in flowers and fruit,—it will be obvious, on exami- 
nation, that, while the culm, in this instance, termi- 
nates as usual—though bearing only staminate flowers, 
the ears of Indian corn are, in reality, lateral flower- 
ing branches, on which the numerous pistillate flowers 
are concentrated into dense spikes ; each spike being 
completely invested by the sheaths of abortive leaves 
which originate at the crowded nodes of the short. 
peduncle-like branch. That this is the true character 
of the involucre or husks is appearent from the fact, 
that several of the lower, or exterior sheaths, are of- 
ten tipped with the laminea of imperfectly developed 
leaves (analogous to the awns of the pale in many 
smaller grasses) ;—indeed, in some instances, those 
sheaths may be seen bearing large foliaceous expan- 
sions—almost as perfect as the leaves of the main stem. 
I have also observed culms which put forth a flower- 
ing branch of every node,—a little ear protrudin 
from the axil of every leaf, from the lowest to the 
uppermost ;—though the usual number is two, or 
three, about the middle of the culm. The branch 
which supports the spike, is sometimes so much 
elongated that it becomes too weak to sustain its 
burthen erect,—in which case the mature ear is found 
divoping or pendulous by the side of the culm; and 
occasionally, we find the spike itself ramifying,—i. e. 
secondary branches, or spikes, issue from the axils of 
the sheaths composing the husk,—so that there is 
formed a compound spike, or cluster of several small 
ears, on the same primary branch. There is alsoa 
variety of maize, in which the flowering spikes are 
still further developed ;—each floret and fruit on the 
receptacle, being completely segregated, sub-pedun- 
culate, and provided with its own proper husks, or 
involucre,—while the whole are included in the com- 
mon external envelope. Sometimes, even the flowers 
of the tassel, or racemose panicle at the summit of the 


culm, are so fully developed as to become ct 
and produce fruit. w tote 








fore they arrive at maturity, and when fully ripe 
yield copious nourishment, in many forms, both 
for man and beast; while the very receptacles of 
the seeds long considered as mere refuse, may 
be either ground with the grain as food for stock, 
or reserved as a convenient auxiliary fuel, in 
lighting up our anthracite fires. In Pennsylvania, 
and generally to the north, the farina of Indian 
corn is not extensively used by itself, in making 
bread,—probably for want of skill and usage : but 
whoever has experienced the hospitality of our 
fellow-citizens on the southern side of Mason and 
Dizon’s Line, knows that corn bread is there 
admirably prepared and almost universally pre- 
ferred to every other kind. The inhabitants of 
the west Indies, also, derive a large portion of their 
subsistance from our crops of Indian corn. It 
must be added, moreover, that a vast amount of 
this grain, in conjunction with rye, is converted 
by the distilleries into alcoholic poison, and iis 
wholesome properties transmuted into the pesti- 
lent ministers toa depraved appetite. There are 
two other grain-bearing grasses yet to be noticed ; 
each of which is so eminently valuable to the 
human race, that itis not easy to say which is 
entitled to the highest position in the scale of 
importance. It will of course be understood that 
I refer to wheat, ( Z'riticum sativum, L.), and rice, 
Oryza sativa, L.) In point of intrinsic value, I 
think there is no doubt that wheat may justly 
claim the precedence ; but as rice is believed to 
afford sustenance to a larger portion of the human 
family, than any other grain, we may allow it, on 
this occasion, to take rank as the first among the 
cerealia, and therefore, according to our arrange- 
ment of the subject, the last to be treated of 
Wheat however is clearly the most important of 
the grains inthe temperate zones, especially in 
the higher latitudes. The Romans gave the name 
of Frumentum, to all the grains which furnish 
bread, and in England the same grains are 
designated by the name of corn ; but these names 
were gradually, and by way of eminence, applied 
more particularly to wheat---as the great staple of 
bread stuffs. So theterm Froment, is employed 
by the French, in a similar sense ; and there wae 
formerly a dish, made of wheat boiled in milk, 
which the English called Furmenty, or Frumenty ; 
names evidently derived from the Latin word, 
Frumentum. Our colonial ancestors brought 
withthem the English term, corn, ae applicable 


§|to the European grains, and for the sake of dis- 


tinction, they gave to the maize—which they 
found here—the name of Jndian corn. In process 
of time, however, as the other grains had each @ 
proper name, the generic term, corn, has come !0 
be almost exclusively employed in the United 
States to designate the maize: and thue the 
word, like many others in our language, has by 
usage acquired a somewhat different meaning, 00 
different sides of the Atlantic. 1 shall not trespase 
on your patience by enlarging on a subject 6 
familiar to all, as is the value and importance of 
wheat. You are all aware, that in the greater por- 
tion of our happy courtry—especially in the middle 
and western states—it is one of the prominent 
objects of our agriculture. So long, there/ore, 
as our people shall apply themselves to the till- 
age of the soil, we may reasonably hope to be ex-. 
empted from that fearful calamity, a want of 
bread. In addition to the supply of food furnish- 
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ed by wheat,—I may remark, that our laundresses 
are chiefly indebted to its farina for that important 


article in their operations, knowa by the name of 


starch; and in the olden time—when, whatever 
may have been the interior condition of the head, 
fashion required the exterior, at least, to be con- 
spicuously decorated,—the same amylaceous ex- 
tract supplied the hair-dresser with his powder. 
As we have neglected the external finish, so ela- 
borately bes:owed on the pericranium, by our 
ancestors, it would seem to be but reasonable that 
we should give the more attention to the /urniture 
within! Although capable of yielding alcohol— 
like all the farinaceous seeds—wheat is generally 
too valuable, as an article of food, to be desecrat- 
ed by the process of distillation. 

In our notice of the cerealia, the last in order 
—and, as is supposed, the first in importance, by 
reason of its extensive use,—is the rice plant 
( Oryza sativa, L.) The beautiful grain which 
this grass aflords,—though considered by us, here, 
more asa delicacy than asa standing dish,—is 
the principal sustenance of millions of the human 
race.’ Being a kind of semi-aquatic plant, rice 
flourishes best in grounds that are low and marshy, 
or so situated that they can be overflowed—though 
there is a variety, called upland, or mountain rice, 
which is much cultivated: and every where, 
within the tropical, and adjacent regions, where 
circumstances are favorable to its culture, this ad- 
mirable grass is to’ be found. In the southern 
parts of India, as | have had occasion to witness, 
the dense and squalid population is almost exciu- 
sively subsisted upon rice. ‘The elegant prepara- 
tions of this grain, which crown the tables of the 
wealthy in oriental climes, must be seen, and 
tasted, to be duly appreciated. It is also much 
used as food, in Roman catholic countries, in the 
time of Lent. This plant belongs to a small sub- 
division of the grass tribe, in which the flowers 
are often furnished with the extraordinary number 
of siz stamens—or possibly they may each con- 
sist of two florets concentrated within the proper 
envelopes of a single flower, by which crowding 
process, all the parts of one of the florets, except 
the stamens, may be suppressed, or abortive; a 
phenomenon, of which it is believed there are 
many analogous instances in the economy of ve- 
gelation. The seeds are closely invested by the 
inner chafly envelope, or palez, after the manner 
of oats and barley; and while thus coated are 
known in the east by the name of padda. They 
are deprived of this covering by passing them be- 
tween millstones properly adjusted for the purpose, 
and are thus prepared for the culinary department, 
much in the same way that hulled and pearl bar- 
ley are manufactured. The albumen, or farina- 
ceous portion of rice, is of a remarkably pure white, 
almost translucent; and of a very bland, nutri- 
lous quality. The gluten which it contains, ena- 

les the Chinese to manufacture from it various 
ornamental articles of great beauty and delicacy. 

‘his gluten is also said to be an important ingre- 

lent in the preparation of Japan paper. The art 
o! extracting alcohol from the seeds, has been ap- 
plied to rice as well as to the other cerealia. The 
fiery liquor called arrac, the generic name in the 
fast for alcohol, is obtained by distillation from 
ice, In conjunction with sugar, or the juice o/ 
‘ome species of palm: and in China, an amber- 
colored wine is also made from that grain. 





The last member of the gramineous tribe, 
which remains to be noticed on this occasion, is 
the sugar cane, (Saccharum officinarum, L.) 
This interesting plant more neariy resembles the 
Indian corn, in its structure and general habit,* 
than any of the other grain-bearing grasses ; but, 
unlike them all, its value consisis, not in its seeds, 
but in the rich saccharine juice contained in its 
pithy stem. It is found only in warm climates, 
and flourishes best in the deep rich soils withia 
the tropics, or in the lower latitudes of the tempe- 
rate zones. [: is propagated by cuttings of the 
jointed stem, planted in rows somewhat alter the 
manner of Indian corn. The diameter of the 
culm does not much exceed that of good speci- 
mens of maize,—while it varies in height from 
8 or 10 to 20 feet, according to the character of 
the soil. As itis not cultivated for its seeds, it 
is Of course rarely permitted to flower; but is 
gathered while the rich juices are yet diflused 
throughout the stem. When these juices have 
acquired the proper degree of maturity, the culms 
are crushed between roliers,—the saccharine liquid 
is expressed—and conveyed into boilers, for the 
purpose of driving off, by evaporation, the redun- 
dant watery portion. This being done to the 
proper extent, and the impurities duly removed, 
the sugar is precipitated in crystals,—leaving a 
dark rich svrup above, which is familiarly known 
to us all bythe name of melasses. ‘These crys- 
tals, when separated and drained of the syrup, 
are left in various conditions of purity,--and con- 
stitute the different sorts of our common brown 
sugar. Subsequent boiiings of the syrup afford 
a crude precipitate, of inierior quality, known 
in commerce by the name of Muscovado sugar,-- 
a term corrupted from the Spanish word Mascaba- 
do,--and which, itself, is derived from the phrase, 
mas acabado—signilying more done, or fivished : 
—i. e. the sugar, in this case, is the result of a 
further and concluding process.t Our loaf sugar, 
and candies, are obtained simply by refining the 
aforesaid saccharine crystals still furiher; viz. 
by dissolving them again—separating all foreign 
matters from the solution, by means of lime, 
alum, white of egys, and other clarifying mate- 
rials—vand then reducing the purified liquid to the 
proper state for a second crystallization, ‘Thus 
are we furnished, by this magnificent grass, with 
the purest, most nutritious, and universally pala- 
table, of all the ingredients that enter into the 
composition of our food. The large portion of 
the globe adapted to the growth of the plant, 
and the copious product of its juices, render it 
probable that the cane will ever be our principal 
resource for the supply of sugar. ‘The maple 
may furnish a tolerable substitute to foresters, 
who live remote from the channels of commerce, 
—and systems of policy, or other considerations, 
may induce a partial resort to the beet, to obtain 
this delicious and indispensable commodity :— 





a —_ 





* Although in the structure of the culm, and gene- 
ral external 5 aga the sugar cane has some re- 
semblance to Indian corn, the botanical characters of 
the inflorescence are more allied to those of andropo- 
gon, or what we denominate Indian grass ; and hence 
it is arranged in the subdivision of the grasses, called 
andropogonee. 

t ** Mascabado, adj. que se aplicaal azucar infe- 
rior que sale de la filtima cochura.” Diccionario de 
la Academia Espanola. 
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but it may be doubted whether any, or even all 
the other species of the vegetable kingdom, can 
rival this single grass, in the production of sugar, 
—either in the quality, the quantity, or the cheap- 
ness of the supply. That the history of the 
plant and its products is closely interwoven with 
a melancholy tale of oppression, and human 
misery, is unhappily as true, as it is reproachiul 
to our race ; and it is no less true that the choice 
product of the cane—like that of its grain- bearing 
kindred—is ofien prostituted to the vilest and most 
mischievous uses: yet we must recollect, that 
these evils are the results of man’s own folly and 
wickedness,—and are no more chargeable upon 
the blessings thus perverted, than they are im- 
putable to the design of a bounteous Providence. 

From the sketch now presented,—which I fear 
has been tedious, though extremely superficial 
and imperfect, I think it may be perceived, that 
the simple tribe of plants, technically called 
grasses, is not only one of the most abundant, 
but decidedly the most valuable, and important 
to man, of all the many-natural families in the 
vegetable creation. That while its peculiar cha- 
ractere cannot fail to interest the lover of natural 
science, its uses, abuses, and manilold relations 
to the welfare of society, must ever give it a 
strong claim to the attention of the agriculturist, 
the philanthropist, and the political economist. 


REMARKS ON DIFFERENT GRASSES FOR HAY 
AND PASTURE. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


My crop of hay this year was composed of red 
clover, orchard grass, and green grass, separately 
grown. I have, for some time past, held red clo- 
ver, for hay, in small estimation, and the experi- 
ence of this year has increased its disfavor. * 

I finished cutting hay before the heavy rains in 
June, and had my hay cocked according to the 
method recommended in the first volume of the 
Farmers’ Register, by raising the cocks on stakes. 
After the rains, [ found that much of my clover 
hay had taken wet, and though I dried and 
housed it, as soon as I could, I sustained much 
loss. No injury was incurred by my orchard or 
green grass, though some of it remained out in 
cock for a month. 

I am much pleased with my crop of green 
grass; it is the first | have seen cut, on the East- 
ern Shore, for hay ; the season was not propitious, 
~ and the hay crop was not a full one. [tis my 
purpose to improve the grounds on which it grew, 
io ascertain the product when compared with 
other grasses. [I think there has been some sug- 
gestion in the Register about sowing and setting 
green grass, and perhaps it will be acceptable to 
your readers to know something of the production 
of green grass in my grounds. Some years ago 
I sowed a lot of seven acres in orchard grass, 
from which I cut crops regularly, and as the or- 


chard grass has declined, the green grass has suc- 


ceeded, and this year the green grass greatly pre- 
dominated. The lot, preparatory to sowing it in 
orchard grass, was highly marled and manured, 
and has been since once top-dressed with barn- 
yard manure. Mr. Stevenson informs us, that 
green grass (which he calls blue grass) delights 





—— 


in the naturally calcareous soils of Kentucky, 
Dr. Darlington, that it grows in the lands of 


| Chester county, on which lime has been freely 


used, and I think it is not assuming too much 
when I eay that, by the same means, green grasg 
may be produced on the Eastern Shore oi Mary. 
land. Indigenous grasses of equal production 
and quality are always to be prelerred to exotic; 
there is no cost in seed or sowing, and, above all, 
we avoid the pernicious weeds which come in 
foreign grass seeds. 

[ was induced to cut red clover this year to ob- 
tain seed from the second crop. When judicious- 
ly used as pasture, it is certainly a great improver 
of the soil; whether white clover would not an- 
swer as a substitute is still a subject for experi- 
ment. Last year I cut wheat from a field which 
for the most part had been marled; I permitted 
no stock to run on it till the middle of October; it 
was then rich in white clover, and some red, from 
former sowing. The field’ was pastured till the 
month of December. The stock was then ex- 
cluded till the middle of May, and it was a fine 
pasture till late in July, when it was greatly in- 
jured by a drought, uncommon here at that sea- 
son of the year. I entertain no doubt that for 
pasture white clover is greatly superior-to red; in 
confirmation of my own experience I rely on the 
opinions of some Chester county farmers, and I 
am inclined to think that ifthe same attention 
was paid to our native grasses and our native 
stock, we should find them as valuable as the re- 
cently imported. One of my friends sent me last 
fall two Berkshire pigs; I put them in a sty, and 
had them well attended to, and turned them out 
when the grass wes in full growth; since, they 
have been fed with my other hogs, and are now 
fat. A gentleman, who professes to be a judge, 
saw them a few days since, and he thought some 
of my other hogs, the common breed of the coun- 
Iry, both in size and condition quite equal to them. 
If our breeding cattle were well selected, and well 
reared, from the stock of the country, perhaps we 
should have but little need of imported stock. 

I entertain no hope that Maryland can at pre- 
sent do any thing by way of agricultural experi- 
ments. «The internal improvers and projectors 
have laid upon her a debt of $15,000,000. Some 
of the schemes have proved abortive, and I ap- 
prehend time will develope more. ‘The local av- 
thorities, by an act of the last legislature, are pre- 
paring to impose heavy taxes; whether there will 
be hereafier much alleviation, from the profits of 
rail-roads and canals, is a matter of doubt. Ma- 
ny of the improving companies are now issuing 
scrip to a large amount; and, upon their insol- 
vency, it is probable Maryland will be called on 
to redeem it; and I suppose the meritorious con- 
sideration will be, that the money was expended 
on projects in which the state held a deep. interest. 

Wn. CarMICHAEL. 

Wye, Queen Ann’s county, Md., 

August 14th, 1841. 


ON TURNIPS. 


From Johnston’s Lectures: 


The raising of turnips is of such vast import: 
ance in the prevailing syetem of husbandry, that 
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any improvement in the mode of culture must be 
of extensive and immediate benefit. Experiments 
so numerous and so varied have been made with 
this view, that it may almost seem superfluous in 
me now to make any further suggestions on the 
subject. But when experiments have been made 
with a view to one object only, it often happens in 
all departments of natural. science, that as new 
views ate advanced or more precise methods 
pointed out, it becomes necessary to repeat all our 
former experiments—either for the purpose of 
testing the results they gave us, or of observing 
new phenomena to which our attention had not 
previously been directed. 

I. Numerous experiments, for example, have 
been made upon the use of bones in the raising 
of turnips, but they have been chiefly directed to 
economical ends, and so far with the most satis- 
factory results. But among fifty intelligent and 
thinking practical men, and who all agree in re- 
gard to the profit to be derived from the use of 
bones with the turnip crop, how many will agree 
in regard to the mode in which they act--how few 
will be able to give a satisfactory reason for the 
opinion they entertain! The same is true of 
theoretical chemists, some attributing their effect 
more especially to the earthy matter, others to the 
gelatine they contain. Dry hones contain about 
two-thirds of their weight of earthy matter, the 
other third consisting chiefly of animal matter re- 
sembling glue. Of the earthy matter five-sixths 
consist of phosphates of lime and magnesia, and 
the rest chiefly of carbonate of lime. ‘Thus a ton 
of bone dust will contain— 


Animal matter 746 lbs. 





Phosphates of lime, &c. - - 1245 lbs. 
Carbonate of lime, &c. - + 249 Ibs. 
2240 Ibs. 


On which of these constituents does the efficacy 
of bones chiefly depend? Does it depend upon 
the animal matter ?—This opinion is in accord- 
auce with the following facts :— 

1°, That in the Doncaster report it is said to be 
most effectual on calcareous soils,—lor in the 
presence of lime all organic matter more rapidly 
decomposes. 

2°. That horn shavings are a more powerful 
Manure than bones,—-since horn contains only 
one or two per cent. of earthy matter.* 

3°. That before the introduction of crushed 


bones, the ashes of burned bones had been long: 


employed to a smail extent in agriculture, but 
have since fallen almost entirely into disuse. 
_ 4°. That old sheep skins cut up and laid in the 
drills, have been found to yield as good a crop of 
lurnips and after-crop of corn, as the remainder 
of the field which was manured with bones. 

5°. That “40 Ibs. of bone dust are sufficient to 
‘upply three crops of wheat, clover, potatoes, 
urnips, &c., with phosphates,”’t while a ton or a 
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en I believe, is rather a matter of opinion 
han the result of a sufficient number of actual trials. 

me trials made by Mr. Hawden (British Hus- 
bandry, I., “p., 395) gave results very unfavorable 
fo horn shavings. 

t Liebig, p. 84. The acre here spoken of is the 
Hessian, about three-fifths of the English acre. The 


ton and a hall of bones, containing from 1200 to 
1800 Ibs. of phosphates, is the quantity usually 
applied to the land. 

On the other hand, the quantity of animal mat- 
ter present in a ton of bones (746 Ibs.) is so small, 
and its decomposition so rapid during the growth 
of the turnips—while at the same time the effects 
of the bones are so lasting, and so beneficial to the 
alier-crop of corn—that many persons hesitate 
in considering the great excess ol phosphates ap- 
plied to the land, as really without any share of 
influence in the production of the crops. 

Thus Sprengal, an authority of the very highest 
character both in theoretical and practical agri- 
culture, is persuaded that the phosphatee are the 
sole fertilizing ingredients in bones; and he ex- 
plains the want ot success from the use of crushed 
bones in Mecklenburg and North Germany, ou the 
supposition that the soil in those countries already 
contains a sufficient supply of phosphates, while in 
England generally they are deficient in these 
compounds. 

Further, if the animal matter be the fertilizing 
agent in bones, why are they not of equal efficacy 
on Grass land as upon turnips? 

With the view, therefore, of leading to some 
rational explanation of the relative effects of the 
several constituents of bones, it would be desira- 
ble to institute comparative experiments of the 
following kinds :— 

1°. With a ton of bones per acre. 

2°. With seven or eight cwt. of horn shavings 
or glue per acre. 

3°, With three cwt. of burned bones per acre. 

49, With thirteen cwt. of burned bones per 
acre. 

The quantity of burned bones in No. 4 is that 
which is yielded by a ton of fresh bones; that in 
No. 3 is upward. of five times what should be 
taken up by the crops—as great part of what is 
added must be supposed to remain in the soil, 
while some must be dissolved and carried off by the 
rains. 

The results of such experiments as these, if 
made accurately on different soils, ywill lead us 
sooner to the truth than whole volumes of theo- 
retical discussion. 

Il. Nitrate of soda has also been applied with 
great benefit in the culture of turnips. Some ex- 
periments, exceedingly favorable in an economi- 
cal point of view, have been made by Mr. Barclay, 
of Eastwick Park, Surrey,* who found that one 
cwt. per acre, drilled in with the seed, gave as 
great areturn of Swedes as 15 bushels of bones 
with 15 of wood ashes per acre ; and when the 
nitrate of soda was sown broad-cast, from 20 to 25 
per cent. more. In every part of the country, 
therefore, this substance ought to be tried. And as 
this nitrate is very soluble in water, and may 
therefore be readily carried off by the rain, and as 
only that which is within reach of the plant is of 
any avail, | would suggest that not more than 
one-fourth of the whole should be drilled in with 
the seed, for the purpose of bringing away the 
plant ; and that after the thinning by the hoe, the 
rest should be strewed along the rows by the hand 
or by the drill. Io this way the whole energy of 
the salt being expended where itis required, the 
greatest possible effect will be produced. 








English, therefore, will require 66 Ibs. 


* Journal of the English Agricultural Society, I., 
p. 428. 
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I1l. | have already stated the reasons which lead 
me to anticipate highly beneficial effects to vege- 
tation from the use of sulphate of soda; 1 would 
suggest, therefore, a tria: of this salt on the turnips 
also, atthesame rate of one cwt. per acre, and 
applied in the way above recommended for the 
nitrate of soda. Of course the intelligent farmer 
will vary the proportions and mode of application 
of these substances, as his leisure or convenience 


permit, oras his better judgment may suggest to 
him. . 


THE GREEN SWARD AND BLUE GRASS OF 
VIRGINIA. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Farmville, June 16, 1841. 

Though I have not the pleasure of a personal 
acquaintance with you, I hope I shall be excused 
for the liberty taken of sending to you, for your 
inspection, specimens of blue grass and green 
sward ; grasses which have recently, to a con- 
siderable degree, attracted the attention of your 
readers. Upon these graeses [ have no learned 
remarks to offer. I will merely state that they 
are both good pasture grasses; the blue grass 
decidedly superior on account of its hardihood, 
its weight and richness. The green sward of 
Virginia may be the blue grass of Kentucky ; 
but the blue grass of Virginia, as you see from 
the specimens, is very different from the green 


sward. The green sward is seldom, in Virginia, 


mowed for hay. It is too light for this purpose. 
In the Valley of Virginia, the blue grass is often 
mowed, and makes the best of hay. Ip the mar- 
ket it brings a higher price than any other hay. 
From a residence of several years in the Valley 
of Virginia, [ had an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the facts above stated. 

I will further state that the green sward runs to 
seed early, and in a short time matures its seed, 
afier which the straw or stalks are, as you per- 
ceive in the specimen, very light and chaffy. 

The blue grass, though equally early as pasture 
grass is later in running up and seeding, and 
retains its properties for hay to a very late period 
in the hay-making season. I[t affords a good and 
heavy swath, and well repays the husbandman. 

It is due to you, sir, that I give you my name, 
and this I do without reluctance, as my hasty re- 
marks are not designed for publication. Very 
respectfully yours, J. H. C. Leacn. 


As we do not understand our correspondent as 
forbidding the publication of his letter, and as 
there is certainly no other reason why it should 
not be published, we have taken the liberty to 
do so, although he had not so intended. 

Not having any botanical knowledge, and 
not being accustomed to distinguish any grasses ex- 
cept as they are seen growing, we preferred to wait 
and submit these dried specimens to a friend who 
is much better informed. The one grass, of which 
only we had any doubt, is the poa compressa, or 
blue grass of Virginia and Pennsylvania, and the 


other the poa pratensis, or green sward of Vir- 
ginia and blue grass of Kentucky. Of course 
they are correctly ‘characterized by our corre. 
spondent, according to the vulgar names of Vir- 
ginia. 

These specimens are of uncommon size for 
eastern Virginia. One of the green sward stalks 
we found by accurate measurement to be very 
nearly 2 feet 8 inches above the ground; and a 
stalk of blue grassto be nearly 2 feet 4 inches, 
They wanted less than a quarter inch of these 
precise lengths. Now if these grasses had been 
described as of such size, without exhibiting the © 
actual specimens, few persons would have recog- 
nized them as the same grasses which are general- 
ly seen of so much smaller growth. Many of 
us are thus frequently misled even by the most 
accurate descriptions of plants, when the greatest 
heights are mentioned, as these so much exceed 
the ordinary and generally observed sizes. Of 
this, a remarkable case recently fell under ourown 
observation. If 100 different farmers were se- 
parately asked what was the tallest sheep sorrel 
that they had seen, it is probable that very few 
would name a size more than a foot, and not 
one exceeding 18 inches. Yet we pulled and 
measured a bunch this summer, of remarkably 
luxuriant growth, of which the highest seed stem 
was 3 feet 4 inches above the ground—which we 
should be almost afraid to tell, except that we had 
a witness to the measurement. Now if any one 
were to describe this plant as growing sometimes 
above 3 feet high, it would cause every reader to 
pronounce at once that it could not possibly be 
the usually diminutive but powerful weed which 
is such a pest on acid soils —Ep. F. R. 


ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF ICE HOUSES. 


From the Kentucky Farmer. 

Lexington, Aug. 9, 1841. 
Dear sir: The desire to contribute my mite; 
however small, to the support of your valuable 
paper, prompts me to send you the following re- 
merks on the construction of ice houses; which, 
however, [ beg you not to publish unless you 
think they are worth the space they would occupy 

in vour columns. 

The principles which should be kept in view 
in the construction of houses for the preservation 
of ice, are few and simple. The sole object of the 

structure being to prevent the passage of calortc, 
from the earth, the air or the sun, to the ice; [or 
if we could completely prevent the passage of that 
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* A definite term employed to designate the caus¢ 1 
the sensation called heat ; which latter word is applie¢, 
in common parlance, both to the cause and to the se? 
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agent into the ice, it would retain its solid form 
for any length of time. 

The temperature of ice, when at its melting 
point, is 32°, Fahrenheit ; in order that it may melt 
into water, it must absorb 140 degrees of caloric, 
sufficient to raise its temperature to 172 deg. but 
which only changes its form, from solid to liquid, 
without rendering it any warmer than it was be- 
fore. The water draining from the melting ice 
being ee at the same temperature with the 
ice itself. ithout the accession of these 140 de- 
grees of caloric, therefore, ice would never be 
melted into water. 

Could we construct a house of materials that 
were perfect non-conductors of caloric, the pre- 
servation of ice contained in it would be complete. 
As, however, we have no perlect non-conductors 
we must select for our purpose those substances 
which conduct most slowly. The materials which 
experience has selected for articles of clothing, 
to preserve the natural temperature of our bodies, 
stand at the head of the list of these substances, 
and would also be the very best that could be used 
to protect ice from the surrounding caloric, were 
they not too dear and too perishable in their na- 
ture. As these, however, cannot be employed, 
for this reason, except in preserving small quan- 
tities for immediate use, we are obliged to resort 
to others less perfect but cheaper and more inde- 
structible. Among these are the following, which 
I have placed in the order of their relative resist- 
ance to the passage of caloric, as determined by 
Count Rumford and others ; those which oppose 
the greatest obstruction to its passage being placed 
first ; viz: 

Charcoal of light wood, 
Dry wood ashes, 

Tan bark, 

Wood, 

Sand, 

Bricks, 

Porous earth, 

Porous rocks, 

Dense rocks, 

According to our data, one of the best modes of 
forming the walls of an ice house would be to 
make a frame work of timbers, say from 6 to 12 
inches thick, to board it upon both sides of the 
timbers and fill the spaces between the boards 
with powdered-charcoa!, dry wood ashes tan bark 
orsaw dust ; the floor and covering of the struc- 
ture being protected in the same manner ; and on 
filling it with ice a considerable thickness of straw 
should be placed at the bottom, sides, and top. 

Where these materials are noteasily to be ob- 
tained, logs of wood, buiit up in the pit, like a log 
cabin, make a very good substitute ; more espe- 
cially if filled on the outside, next the earth, with 
charcoal, ashes, saw dust, or tan bark. For this 
purpose charcoal and ashes are preferable to saw 
dust and tan bark, in consequence of their inde- 
structibility. 

Bricks and stones, although often employed in 
e construction of ice houses, are less proper 
than wood, unless lined on the outside with a suffi- 

“lent thickness of charcoal, ashes, or other im- 
perfect conductors. 
ce houses are frequently made, partly above 
and partly below the general surface of the 
ground ; the top being arched over and the eartb 
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top of the structure in the form of a mound. This 
is avery good form, provided all the sides are 
protected, by non-conductors, from the caloric of 
the soil. The caloric of the sun’s rays, absorbed 
by the surface of the porous earth in summer, 
passes through it with considerable difficulty, and 
travels slowly to the interior ; passing off again in 
part, by the same slow process back to the surface 
to be dissipated during the cold of winter. In 
consequence of the difficulty with which it pene- 
trates porous earthy matters, the daily changes 
of temperature cannot be observed at a greater 
depth than 3 or 4 feet, and the great annual vicis- 
situdes are entirely lost before they descend 100 
feet below the surface. The earth’s surface, 
therefore, does not become heated or cooled ra- 
pidly to any considerable depth, and deep caves 
and excavations in the earth, preserve a scarcely 
varying temperature, which approaches that of 
the mean temperature of the region. This is the 
temperature of the water of deep wells, or of 
springs rising from some depth, which by compa- 
rison appears cold in summer and warm in win- 
ter. The mean temperature of this region is some- 
where between 52 and 56 degrees, Fah.; twenty 
or twenty-four degrees about the melting point 
of ice ; so that there is always caloric enough in 
the soil, below the surface, to melt ice, even du- 
ring the winter season, and deep ice houses, 
whether covered or not witha mound of earth, 
hence require the protection of walls of non-con- 
ducting materials. 

One of the most common causes of the rapid 
melting of ice in ice houses, is the want of suffi- 
cient drainage. If the water which drops from 
the ice or sinks from the surface of the soil, can- 
not drain away, but remains at the bottom of the 
house in contact with the ice, it serves as a me- 
dium though which the caloric of the earth pass- 
es with facility, causing the rapid melting and 
sinking of the ice. At the bottom of every ice 
house, therefore, if it is not in a very sandy soil, 
there should be a well of sufficient magnitude, or 
the floor should be raised to such a height above 
the earth as to prevent the water from ever com- 
ing in contact with the ice. Decomposition, and 
the formation of mephitic gases, as suggested by 
one of your correspondents, cannot take place 
under these circumstances: the most fermenta- 
ble liquids do not begin their fermentation until 
their temperature is raised above 32 deg. which is 
that of the water dripping /rom ice. 

Those houses which are not covered with a 
mound of earth, should have a good roof, or what 
is better, a tight room built over them, to prevent 
the circulation of air as much as possible, and the 
roof and sides should be rendered as nearly proof 
against the passage of caloric as straw, or other 
substances of the kind, fixed on the inside, as 
stated by Mr. Mentelle, can make them, and to pre- 
vent as much as possible the absorption of the ca- 
loric of the sun’s rays, the whole exterior, roof 
and all, should be well whitewashed ; it being a 
well established fact that much less is absorbed by 
a white surface than by a black one. 

A great deal may be gained in the preservation 
of ice, by putting it up during the very coldest 
weather. For example, if ice be cut and expos- 
ed for a sufficient time to the air, when the ther- 
mometer is at zero, and packed away at that tem- 








Which was dug from the pit being thrown on the 


perature, it must become heated up to its melting 
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point, 32 degrees above zero, before a particle of 
it will liquefy. Butif packed in the house ona 
mild day, when in a thawing condition, it being 
already heated up to its melting point, the first 
degree of caloric that passes into it melts a por- 
tion. It has been already stated that 140 degrees 
are necessary to the liquefaction of ice, and it 
will be seen, therefore, that 140 pounds of ice, 
put up at the temperature of zero, is equivalent 
to 172 pounds which is packed in a melting condi- 
tion. 

The form of anice house is by no meansa 
matter of indifference. ‘Fhat which presents the 
smallest external surface is theoretically the best ; 
therefore, other things being equal, a globular 
form would be the most proper. This, however, 
is not a convenient one to construct and hence the 


- truncated cone, or square, are those most fre- 


quently adopted, and answer sufficiently well. 
The worst possible form would be a long narrow 
one. Rost. Perer. 


WHEAT STRAW FOR IRISH POTATOES. 


From the Kentucky Cultivator. 


The best use I have ever made of wheat straw, 
and I think it the most profitable use that can 
probably be made of it, is as follows: and al- 
though this way of using it is not new, yet many 
have not tried it. 

The ground being well broke up, run it off in 
rows of the usual width, just sufficiently deep to 
cover the Irish potatoes ; plant them as usual, and 
cover them. Now cover the ground with straw 
about three feet deep, and if the straw will not hold 
out to cover them all this deep, the deficiency may 
be made up with leaves. In this way the pota- 
toes may be planted very early. It is known that 
when potatoes are bitten by frost, they never do 
well. In this way, however early they are plant- 
ed, they will seldom come through the’ straw be- 
fore the danger of the frost is over. If they 
should, however, all that is necessary is to cover 
them over as they come out with more straw or 
leaves ; the ground being covered three feet with 
siraw, a kind of hot or forcing bed is produced, 
and although the tops do not come through the 
straw, yel they are growing finely a long time be- 
fore they would grow if planted in the common 
way. Once planted, they require no working or 
further trouble ; the produce is astonishing ; those 
who have not tried could not believe that such a 
bountiful crop could be made with so little labor. 
They can betaken away as required, there being 
no danger of their remaining as they are till plant- 
ing time, perfectly sound. I have noticed, in tak- 
ing up a whole square of them to plant, that I did 
not see one unsound potato. It is a common 
opinion that potatoes will not do well unless the 
planting potatoes are brought from the north. 
Seed potatoes planted in the common way I have 
no experience of, but if planted and saved as di- 
rected above, we can make and save as good po- 
tatoes at home, either for planting or eating, as 
any part of the world can. Many believe that 
whole potatoes do better when planted than cut 
potatoes. I have tried this several times, both 
,planted as usual and with straw. I have planted 
one row with the largest whole ones I could find, 
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and another row of potatoes cut very sma!l ; the 
tops of the whole potato will grow very large, 
but [never could distinguish much if any differ. 
ence inthe produce. I have thought the rows of 
cut potatoes best, but the difference was so small 
that I do not feel certain. It matters not how close 
the tops of plants are, so the roots have sufficient 
distance. 

Now although we have, by thus employ- 
ing our wheat straw, made the largest crop of 
potatoes with the least labor, yet we have only 
got part of the benefit to be derived from the 
straw. When all the potatoes are removed, if all 
the straw was also taken away, the ground, from 
being so long covered, will be found rich. The 
quantity of straw on the ground , afier taking up 
the potatoes, is so great that it cannot be plough. | 
ed; one half or more should be carted away, 
this might be used to cover another crop of pota- 
oes, or putin the manure lot; now sow some 
corn on the ground and turnin the flock of hogs, 
They will, in searching for the potatoes and corn 
on the ground, root up the straw and earth and 
mix them together, so that the plough will go 
through it without difficulty ; this planted in com 
will make such a crop as will fully pay for all the 
labor, The best corn I have ever made was thus 
produced. But, alas! all the ground receives 
from this management this one crop of corn takes 
away ; the next year, when planted in corn, the 
produce is little better than common. But how 
shall we make a better disposition of our straw? 
In the first place we get a most bountiful crop of 
potatoes without the trouble of working them ; 
we then take away sufficient straw to cover nearly 
half as many potatoes for another crop, and then 
the ground put in corn will make a splendid crop. 

Ropert R. Harpen. 

Clarke, Ga. 


[When residing in the country, we raised our 
small crops of potatoes for the table on the gene- 
ral principle of the plan above mentioned, that is, 
by covering with straw, or pine leaves, and using 
no tillage after the ground had been well broken 
at first, and the potatoes planted. We preferred 
pine leaves to straw, not only for being cheaper; 
but because being poorer and less putrescenl, 
they lasted longer unrotted, and therefore operated 
better mechanically. But we never covered a8 
deeply as three feet, nor perhaps more than a foot 
at one time, and therein we doubtless erred. 
This plan was also described from practice, and 
recommended by a correspondent at page 214, 
vol. I. of Farmers’ Register. Our own practice 
was only for the few last years of our residence 
in the country. The products were never ascel- 
tained by actual measurement, being mostly coD- 
sumed at table while growing, or remaining 10 
the ground; but no question existed of the sv 
periority of both the quantity and quality of the 
crop, and of the greater cheapness of the mode 
of culture. 

For the first commencement, the seed potatoe? 
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may be planted and covered with earth very 
slightly, (and perhaps no such covering is neces- 
sary,) on well broke ground, at any time from 
November to March, for the early crop; and 
then cover the whole thickly with straw, pine 
leaves, or any such open material. (Might not 
saw-dust answer well, where obtained in plenty 
from a saw-mill?) Nothing more is needed until 
the largest potatoes are fit to be eaten. Then, 
instead of having to dig them, and to waste the 
smaller to get a few of the largest, the litter may 
be gently lifted, and each cluster of potatoes be seen 
and handled, and the largest plucked from the 
stalk, leaving the smaller undisturbed to grow. 
Each cluster will be found above the ground, 
and appearing like a bunch of grapes. 


For the second crop, when removing the first 
in October, no preparation was made except to 
leave in place, as seed, enough of the smaller 
potatoes. The earth ‘was so soft and mellow as 
to need no breaking. The old litter was replaced 
as each row was gathered and again planted, and 
enough of additional litter added afterwards. 
Even when it was designed to remove all the 
crop, and to change the planting ground to ano- 
ther place, so many plants sprang up through the 
litter next spring, from the many small tubers left 
by carelessness or accident, as to produce a mid- 
dling crop in quantity, (it being too thin set,) and 
of roots much earlier and larger than the new and 
designed planting. Indeed there might be thus 
kept a perpetual potato patch, with very little 
planting, no culture, and no subsequent manuring 
other than the leaves, but for one objection, which 
will usually be found to be serious to the third 
successive crop. ‘This is, that the field mice, and 
other such vermin, will have so increased in the 
excellent and safe quarters furnished to them by 
the litter, that the crop will be much injured by 
their depredations. 


This plan must be better for southern than for 
more northern regions, as the thick cover of leaves 
preserves both more moisture and a much cooler 
emperature in the heat of summer ; both of which 
are so necessary to the best condition of the Irish 
potato crop.—Eb. F. R. 





VATS FOR WATER ROTTING HEMP—THE IM- 
PORTANCE OF THE BUSINESS. 


From the Kentucky Farmer. 


Lexington, Aug. 9th, 1841. 
_ Dear sir:—I beg leave to lay before you a 
*W suggestions relative to the promotion of the 
ee object f have in hand—the water rotting of 
p- 
Vou. iX.—49 








Those farmers who have not the convenience 
of water in small spring branches, streams or 
ponds, can obviate the difficulty by constructing 
vats made out of plank, at a respectful distance 
from their dwellings. Let them make two vats, 
say 20 by 40 feet and leave an incline, that when 
the hemp has undergone its solution in the upper 
the water can be let into the lower. By this 
means one vat of water will rot three vats full of 
hemp. 

To obtain the water to these vats 1 would re- 
commend a small lifting pump which has been 
invented by Mr. Warner of this city; alsoa pump 
that is manufactured in Cincinnati, which the firm 
of Messrs. Dudley have on Main street, Either 
will answer the purpose to draw the water out of 
a well ora spring and convey it to the vats by 
small wooden troughs. 

A farmer having fifty acres of hemp, can with 
ease, and with no interference, water rot say one 
half of his crop, the largest df his hemp, and dew 
rot the balance, which will increase the amount 
of his ctop of hempin value 334 per cent. For 
instance, a crop of hemp of filty acres averaging 
600 pounds to the acre, dew rotted, at $5 per 
112 Ibs. will amount to $1300. The same crop 
one half water rotted, will amount to $1900. 
This can be done with little trouble, and divide 
their business in the preparation of their hemp 
crop, and will bring their staple earlier to market, 
which will also produce them an established price, 
and enhance the value of their lands. 

These small pumps can be obtained with a 
proportion of hose to them, for $75. The cost of 
this is trifling in comparison to the gain of water 
rotting. 

The hemp grower not only gains by the ad- 
vance in price, but he has many advantages. 
His hemp before the spring is open, is out of his 
way, and delivered, and he is prepared to attend 
to the necessary arrangements of his farm ; such 
as repairing his fences, and many other matters, 
which from my observation, as | pass through 
the farms, are very necessary. 

A farmer can prepare for water rotting a crop 
of hemp upon the plan I describe, and it will not 
cost more than $125 including pump., This is for 
the first year. The second, the cost is nothing, 
and with two hands this quantity can be rotted by 
commencing the first of September. After it is 
rotted, (which will be about the middle of Octo- 
ber) by the first of December, with additional 
hands for breaking, he has his hemp delivered 
and is in possession of its value. Whatan im- 
portant matter this is to the farmer. If they 
would enter into it with spirit, there will be always 
a steady market at not less than $9.00, as the 
amount required for our navy and commercial 
enterprise is about 12,000 tons yearly. Indepen- 
dent of this, it will cause eastern capitalists to 
embark in the enterprise of establishing factories 
for the manufacture of sail cloth, &c. 

I submit this to the hemp growers’ considera- 
tion, and trust it will encourage them to prompt 
action in the promotion of this great national ob- 
ject; viewing it not only as promoting national 
independence but as a means of domestic inde- 
pendence to the present and future generations. 

Davip MYERLE. 
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PARTICULARS RELATIVE TO WATER ROTTING 
HEMP. 


From the Flemingsburg Kentuckian. 


Afier cutting young hemp let it be tied in small 
bundles with two bands, one at the buts and the 
— at the tops. Rye straw for bands is prefer- 
able. 

Allow your hemp to lay two or three days for 
drying, if the weather is favorable, before putting 
into the pools, say a sufficient tme to beat the 
leaves off. 

Select all the large hemp by itself, it will ra 
duce a more regular rot. I recommend the short 
or that under five feet to be dew rotted for bag- 
ging purposes. 

Avoid getting your hemp wet with rain. 
your pools will not receive your whole crop, haul 
it near your pools and have it stacked. 

Place your hemp in the pools carefully, but and 
tops to the height of your pool ; lay small plank 
and weight it with rock or timber, then let your 
water in. 

To ascerlain when your hemp has a sufficient 
rot rub your hand on the surlace of the stalk, wud 
if the roughness has lefi, it may be taken out. 

When rotted, spread it carefully upon the 
ground, turning it, and when pertectly dry place 
itin shocks or ricks. It is then ready for break- 
ing at any time. A temporary shed near the 
ricks would be found a great convenience, as the 
hands could brake out all weather ; cracking it in 
wet weather and cleaning it in dry. 

Do not apply your brake too frequently to the 
hemp, but shake it. By beating it too much it 
produces tow. Davip Myer.e. 


OF ATMOSPHERICAL MOISTURE AND TEM- 


PERATURE.* 


From Lindley’s Horticulture. 


Theconstituent parts of the atmosphere that 
surrounds us are either the same in different re- 
rions, or the diflerences, if any, are not appreciable 

y chemical processes. It is far otherwise as re- 
gards temperature and humidity, which are so in- 
timately connected that they cannot be considered 
apart from each other. 

From what has been already stated it is ap- 
parent that of the vital functions of plants none 
are more important than those of perspiration 
and evaporation; and that, while a certain 
amount of loss of their fluid particles is neces- 


sary, a great excess or diminution of the loss | 


must be injurious. Alihough the solar rays ap- 
pear to be the immediate cause of perspiration, 
which proceeds in proportion to their intensity, 
yet this action is necessarily modified by the 
state of the medium, that is, of the atmosphere, 
which surrounds them: in proportion to its heat 





* This subject has already been fully treated by 


Professor Daniell, in his excellent paper, ** On Cli- | 


mate with regard to Horticulture,” published in the 
Transactions of the Horticultural Society, vol. vi. p. 1. 
Itis impossible for any one to discuss the same topic 
without profiting largely by this important treatise, 
which I have very inuch followed in the present 
chapter. 
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and dryness will their power be augmented, and 
in proportion to its cold and moisture diminished, 
The physiological effect of an excessive augmen- 
tation of perspiration is to dry up the juices and to 
destroy the texture of the leaves; on the other 
hand, an excessive obstruction of that function 
prevents the decomposition and assimilation of 
the fluids, and the formation of new organised 
matter, as well as of the secretions peculiar toa 
species. A stale of the atmosphere, therefore, 
which is nmwst favorable to the maintenance of 
the perspiratory action in the most healthy state, 
is that which it must be the business of a garden- 
er to secure by ail the means in his power. 

Among the hygrometers intended for measuring 
the quantity of elastic vapor in the atmosphere, 
the most convenient for use is that invented by . 
Professor Daniell. In this instrument, the amount 
of moisture in a given atmosphere is indicated 
by what is called the dew-point; that is to 
say, by the point of the thermometric scale at 
which the cold is sufficient to cause a deposition 
of dew ; the amount being calculated by the dil- 
ference between the natural temperature and an 
artificial temperature created for the purpose o| 
determining the point at which the elastic vapor 
of the air is precipitated by cold. “ The natural 
scale of the hygrometer,” says Mr. Daniell, ‘ is 
included between the points of periect dryness 
and periect moisture ; the latter, of course, being 
that state of the atmosphere at which the dew- 
point coincides with the temperature of the air. 
The intermediate degrees may be ascertained by 
dividing the elasticity of vapor at the tempera- 
ture of the dew-point, by the elasticity at the tem- 
perature of the air: the quotient will express the 
proportion ef moisture actually existing to the 
quantity which would be required for saturation ; 
for, calling the term of saturation 1.000, as the 
elasticity of vapor at the temperature of the air 
is to the elasticity of vapor at the temperature of 
the dew-point, so is the term of saturation to the 
actual degree of moisture.”’ 

By means of this and similar contrivances,* we 
are at all times able to ascertain exactly the quap- 
tity of water that exists in an elastic state in the 
air. 

In this country, the changes of moisture are 
said to extend from 1.000, or saturation, to .389, or 
even so low as .120, under a south wall, for a short 
space of time ; ‘¢ a stateof dryness which is cer- 
tainly not surpassed by an African harmattan,” 
but one which produces less disastrous conse- 
quences, because it is accompanied by a far lower 
‘temperature and a weaker solar radiation. The 
/mean degree of moisture of the air near London 
has been found by Mr. ‘Thompson to be, .897, on 
'an average of ten years, while the mean tempe- 

rature is 50.62:t in other paris of the world itis 
very different; and the amount of those difler- 
ences, together with the means of imitating them 
artificially, constitutes one of the most delicate 
and difficult parts of the gardener’s art. All that 
' relates to this subject, however, to be treated use- 


ee as 








* Other hygrometers have been invented to answe! 
the same end; but, as Mr. Daniell’s is that mos: 
eligible in this country, I have thought it more co? 


venient to confine my observations to it. 

t See the various meteorological journals published 
by the Horticultural Society, in their Transaction: 
irom the year 1826 inclusive 
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fully, must be considered in avery special way, 
and in such detail ascan only be expected in a 
separate work upon the subject. An idea of the 
difference between the atmospherical moisture ol 
London and that of other partsof the world may, 
however, be collected from the following table, 
showing the amount of rain that fails in a few 
different countries : 


Inches per annum. 
London ; 


: 24.01 average of 10 years. 
St. Petersburg , 16. | 
Algiers ° ° 27. 
Fattehpar (E. Indies) 35.94 average of 4 years. 
Madeira - @ 31. 
Sagar (E. Indies) _ from 31.15 to 64.76 
Bahamas ; 54.99 
Calcutta . « from 59.83 to 81. 
Ceylon , : 84.3 
Macao , from 48.8 to 107.3 : 
Equator . : 96. 
Coastof Malabar . 123.50 average of 14 years. 
Grenada , ‘ 126. 
Leogane, St. Domingo 150. 


Bengal, 20 to 22 inches ina single month. 


Bombay, 32 inches in 12 days. 
Tavoy, 203.5 inches in six months ; as much as 
8.5 in a day (July 31, 1831.)* 


We possess, to a certain extent, the power of 
modifying the moisture of the air even in the open 
air, and have almost complete control over that of 
glazed houses. 

lt is found by experience that the effect of wind 
isto increase the dryness of the air, and, conse- 
quently, the perspiration of vegetable suriaces. 
“ Evaporation,” says Mr. Daniell, “ increases in 
a prodigiously rapid ratio with the velocity of the 
wind ; and any thing which retards the motion of 
the latter is very efficacious in diminishing the 
amount of the former. The same surface which, 
ina calm state of the air, would exhale 100 parts 
of moisture, would yield 125 in a moderate breeze, 
and 150 ina high wind.” Hence the great im- 
portance, in gardens, of walls and screens, which 
break the wind, and keep the air in repose in 
their vicinity. The difference between the effect 
of agiven amount of cold upon the blossoms of 
exposed fruit trees, and those of the same species 
\rained upon walls, is well known ; and appears to 
be owing to this circumstance much more than to 
any difference of temperature in the two silua- 
tions. T 
_ It is to be remarked that the easterly winds are, 
iN this country, both the coldest and the driest. 


(ees 





* [The average fall of rain (and snow) in the 
‘tate of New York, for 14 years (1826—1839 inclu- 
sive, (as deduced from observations made under the 
lirection of the regents of the University, and col- 
lected in their Report, presented March, 1840, is 
24.40 inches. The highest average (from 54 stations) 
‘orany single year is 44.40 (A. D. 1827) ; the lowest 
(lor 1839) 32.10 inches. A. G.] 

t This has been illustrated by Mr. Howard, in the 
results of some interesting experiments made by him 
on the annual amount of evaporation. During “three 
Years, in which the evaporating gange was placed for- 
'y-three feet from the ground, the annual average re- 
‘ult was 37.85 inches ; during other three years when 
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Mr. Daniell tells us that the “ moisture of the air 
flowing from any point between nN. &. ands. FE. 
inclusive, is, to that of the air from the other 
quarters of the compass, in the proportion of .814 
to .907, upon an average of the whole year ;” and 
Mr. ‘Thompson bas found the hygrometer to indi- 
cate not uncommonly from 20° to 30° of dryness, 
during the long prevalence of the north-easterly 
winds in spring. At the same time, the air is 
very cold, the eflect of which is to cause the sap- 
vessels of the stem to contract, and refuse to con- 
vey their fluid ; so that the blossoms of fruit trees 
in a north-east wind, while they are robbed of 
their fluid contents by evaporation, can get no as- 
sistance from the roots through the stem, and 
necessarily perish. I find, however, from Mr. 
‘Thopmson’s observations, that the greatest dryness 
we experience in this climate is not when the 
wind is in the east, but when it is in the south. 
For example: in nine years, between 1826 and 
1834, the four driest days were, in the year 1884, 
in June, when it was 33° on the Ist, 35° on the 
2d, and 31° on the 21st; on the Ist of June, 1833, 
it was 30°, and always with a south wind; and, 
during the whole of those: nine years, there was 
but one other day on which the dryness was 
found as high as 30°, namely, on the 10th of 
April, 1834, with a north-east wind. The dura- 
tion of dryness with a south wind was, however, 
very short, not exceeding one or at most two days, 
and was invariably accompanied with great heat 
and followed by heavy rain; while the north- 
easters last for weeks, without rain and witha 
comparatively low temperature. The following 
statement by Mr. Thompson puts this in a clear 


light. ‘There occurred between 1826 and 1834 
inclusive, — 


Wind North . 7Tdays above 20° of dryness. 


N. East ; 39 do. do. 
East 114 < 48 do. do. 
S. East 27 do. do. 
South 35 do. do, 
S. West 30 do. do. 
West 35 do. do. 
N. West 22 do. do. 


These facts sufficiently explain the fatal effects 
of certain winds upon vegetation, the small com- 
parative value in this country of walls with north 
and east aspects, and the general want of success 
that attends late spring planting. Here, also we 


|shades interposed between the sun and plants 
newly committed to the earth; they not only 
cut off the solar rays, but also intercept currents 
of air, and thus diminish the amount of perspira- 
tion by two opposite methods. 
*% * n * ¥ 

As to temperature in the open air, unconnected 
With atmospherical humidity, there seems to be 
no means of regulating or modifying it to any 
considerable extent. In some respects, however, 
we have even this powerful agent under our con- 
trol; but, in order to exercise such control, it is 


what is called radiation, which cannot be better 
explained than in the words of Mr. Daniell. 





© Instrument was lower and less exposed, the average 
Vas 33.57 inches ; and when the gauge was upon or 
— the ground, the annual average was only 20.28 
“es, or little more than half the amount evaporared 
Na free and elevated exposure ; 





“The power of emitting heat in straight lines 
jin every direction, independently of contact, may 
| be revarded as a property common to all matter ; 
‘but diflering in degree in different kinds of matter. 
'Co-existing with it, in the same degrees, may 


in part discover an explanation of the utility of 


necessary to understand eorrecily the theory of 
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be regarded the power of absorbing heat so 
emitted from other bodies. Polished metals and 
the fibres of vegetables may be considered as 
placed at the two extremities of the scale upon 
which these properties in different substances 
may be measured. If a body be so situated that 


it may receive just as much radiant heat as itself 


projects, its temperature remains the same; if the 
surrounding bodies emit heat of greater intensity 
than the same body, its temperature rises, till the 
quantity which it receives exactly balances its 
expenditure, at which point it again becomes 
‘stationary; and if the power of radiation be 
exerted under circumstances which prevent a 
return, the temperature of the body declines. 
Thus, if a thermometer be placed in the focus 
of a concave metallic mirror, and turned towards 
any clear portion of the sky, at any period of 
the day, it will fall many degrees below the tem- 
perature of another thermometer placed near it, 
owt of the mirror; the power of radiation is ex- 
erted in both thermometers, but to the first all 
return of radiant heat is cut off, while the other 
receives as much from the surrounding bodies, 
as itself projects. ‘This interchange amongst 
bodies takes place in transparent media as well as 
an vacuo; but in the former case, the effect is 
modified by the equalizing power of the medium. 

‘* Any portion of the surface of the globe which 
is fully turned towards the sun receives more 
radiant heat than it projects, and becomes heated ; 
but when, by the revolution of the axis, this por- 
tion is turned from the source of heat, the radia- 
tion into space still continues, and, being uncom- 
pensated, the temperature declines. In conse- 
quence of the different degrees in which different 
bodies possess this power of radiation, two con- 
tiguous portions of the system of the earth will 
become of different temperatures; and if on a 
clear night we place a thermometer upon a grass- 
plat, and another upon a gravel walk or the bare 
soil, we shall find the temperature of the former 
many degrees below that of the latter. The 
fibrous texture of the grass is favorable to the 
emission of the heat, but the dense surface ol 
the gravel seems to retain and fix it. But this 
unequal effect will only be perceived when the 
atmosphere is unclouded, and a free passage is 
open into space ; for evena light mist will arrest 
the radiant matter in its course, and return as 
much to the radiating body as it emits. The 
intervention of more substantial obstacles will 
of course equally prevent the result, and the ba- 
lance of temperature will not be disturbed in any 
substance which is not placed in the clear aspect 
of the sky. A portion of a grass-plat under the 
protection of a tree or hedge, will generally be 
found, on aciear night, to be eight or ten degrees 
warmer than surrounding unsheltered parts; and 
it is well known to gardeners, that less dew and 
frost are to be found in such situations, than in 
those which are wholly exposed.” (Hort. 7'rans., 
vi. 8. 

Thee laws plainly direct us to the means we 
are to employ to moderate atmospherical tempera- 
ture. A screen, of whatever kind, interposed be- 
tween the sun and a plant, intercepts the radiant 
heat of the sun, and returns it into space ; and 
thus, in addition to the diminution of perspiration 
by the removal of a part of the stimulus that causes 
it, actually tends to lower the temperature that 
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surrounds the plant. In like manner, the inter- 
position of a screen, however slight, between a 
plant and the sky, intercepts the radiant heat of 
the earth ; and, instead of allowing it to pass off 
into space, returns it to the ground, the tempera- 
ture of which is maintained at a higher point than 
it otherwise would be. Hence it is that plants 
growing below the deep projecting leaves of 
houses, or guarded by a mere coping of thatched 
hurdles, suffer Jess in winter than if they were 
fully exposed to the sky. 

Itis also obvious from what has been stated, 
that plants growing upon grass will be exposed to 
a greater degree of cold in wfhter than suchas 
grow upon gravel: but it does not therefore follow 
that hard gravelis, with respect to vegetation, a. 
better coating for the surface of the ground than 
turf; it has its disadvantages as well as its ad- 
vantages, and the former probably outweigh the 
latter. Its superior heating power is its only ad- 
vantage ; the objections to it are, its dryness in 
summer, and its comparative impermeability to 
rain, so that it causes the force of perspiration to 
be inversely as the absorbing power of the roots, 

Itis well known that blackened surfaces absorb 
heat much more than those of any other color; 
and it has been expected that the effect of black- 
ening garden walls, on which fruit trees are train- 
ed would be to accelerate the maturation of the 
fruit: but, notwithstanding a few cases of apparent 
advantages, one of which, of the vine, is mention- 
ed in the Horticultural Transactions, vol. iii. p. 
330, this has been, in general, found either not to 
happen at all, or to so small an extent as not to be 
worth the trouble. [tis true that so long as the 
wall is but little covered by the branches and 
leaves of a plant, the absorbent power of the black- 
ened surlace is brought into play ; but this effect 
is lost as soon as the wall becomes covered with 
foliage. In the early spring, however, before the 
leaves appear, the flowers are brought rather more 
forward than would otherwise be the case ; and in 
the autumn the wood certainly becomes more 
completely ripened, a result of infinite conse- 
quence in the northern partsof the country. _ 

It is rather to a judicious choice of soil and situ- 
ation that the gardener must look for the means ol 
softening the rigor of climate. Wet tenacious 
soils are found the most difficult to heat or to drain, 
and they will, therefore, be the most unfavorable 
to the operations of the gardener ; extremely 
light sandy soils, on the other hand, part with thel! 
moisture so rapidiv, and absorb so much heat, 
that they are equally unfavorable ; and it is the 
light loamy soils, which are intermediate between 
the two extremes, that, as is well known, form 
the best soil fora garden. Situation is, however; 
of much more consequence than soil, for the lat- 
ter may be changed or improved, but a bad (that 
is, cold) situation is incurable. Cold air is heav 
er than warm air, and, consequently, the stratum 
of the atmosphere next the soil will be in general 
colder than those above it. When, therefore, a 
garden is placed upon the level ground of the bot 
tom of a valley, whatever cold air is formed up0" 
its surface remains there, and surrounds the herb- 
age ; and, moreover, the cold air that is forme 
upor the sides of low hills rolls down into the ~ 
ley as quickly as it is formed. Hence the oe 
which to many seems surprising, that what - 
called sheltered places are, in spring and autum”, 
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the coldest. We all know that the dahlias, pota- 
toes, and kidney-beans of the sheltered gardens 
in the valley of the Thames, are killed in the au- 
tumn by frosts whose effects are unfelt on the low 
hills of Surrey and Middlesex.* Mr Daniell says 
the has seen a difference of 30°, on the same night 
between two thermometers, placed the oneip a 
valley, and the other on a genile eminence, in fa- 
vor of the latter. Hence, he justly observes, 
the advantages of placing a garden upon a gentle 
slope must be apparent; “a running stream at 
its foot would secure the further benefit of a con- 
tiguous surface not liable to refrigation, and would 
prevent any injurious stagnation of the air.” 

In addition to this, it has been said that, to ob- | 
tain the most favorable conditions of climate in- 
this country, a garden should have a south-eastern 
exposure. ‘This, however, has been recommend- 
ed, 1 think, without full consideration. I[t is true’ 
that in such an exposure the early sunbeems will | 
be received ; but, on the other hand vegetation | 
there would be exposed to several unfavorable 
actions. ‘There would be little protection from 
easterly winds, which, whether south-east or 
north-east, are the coldest and driest that blow: 
in the next place, an exposure to the first sun of 
the morning is very prejudicial to garden pro- 
ductions that have been frozen by the radiation of 
the night’; it produces a sudden thaw, which, as 
gardeners well know,f causes the death of plants 
which, if slowly thawed, would sustain no incon- 
venience from the low temperature to which they 
had been exposed.t It is probable, as 1 have 








* [A contrary effect is experienced in the valleys 
of our large rivers and lakes in the United States. 
On the banks of the Hudson a margin of land from 
half a mile toa mile in width on each side is very 
effectually protected from the late spring and early 
autumnal frosts ; while beyond that limit vegetation 
is blackened by them. In autumn the warm vapor 
which rises on a cold night from so large a surface 
probably protects the adjacent shores : and even when 
moderate frosts actually occur, the morning fog, which 
lasts an hour or two, by softening the sun’s rays and 
causing a gradual thaw, often prevents any injurious 
result to vegetation. Some of our large inland lakes, 
the surfaces of which are never frozen, have a decid- 
ed effect upon the local climate, rendering it much 
more mild than it otherwise would be. A. J. D.] 

t See Hort. Trans., iii. 43. 

¢ [In the northern and eastern sections of the union 
many beautiful shrubs and plants, which are the or- 


laments of our gardens in summer, but perish if 


exposed to the rigorous cold of winter, are easily pre- 
served upon this principle. The first impulse of the 
hovice in gardening is to place such half-hardy plants 
(asthe more delicate China roses, carnations, &c.) 
in some warm sheltered spot, open to the genial rays 
of the sun in winter; a practice invariably followed 
by their destruction. Our sun, even in mid-winter, 


olten shines with great brightness, and the thawing 
and distention of the tissue of tender plants which 


therefore follows, causes certain death. If, on the 


contrary, the same species are placed ina cool shaded 
‘spect, or, what is preferable, if they are shielded 


from the sun by a loose covering of straw, mats, or 
‘ven boards, and thus kept from thawing except in 
the most gradual manner, they will be found to have 


ST 


elsewhere endeavored to show, that this singular 
effect may be accounted for as follows :—“ In such 
cases, it may be supposed that the air, forced into 
parts not intended to contain it, is expanded vio- 
lently, and thus increases the disturbance already 
produced by its expulsion from the proper air ca- 
vities ; while; on the other hand, when the thaw 
is gracual, the air may retreat by degrees from its 
new situation without producing additional de- 
rangement of the tissue. {t is also possible that 
leaves from which their natural air has been ex- 
pelled by the act of freezing, may, from that cir- 
cumstance, have their tissue too little protected 
from the evaporating force of the solar rays, 
which, we know, produce a specific stimulus of a 
powerful kind upon those organs.” (ort. 
Trans., n. &., ii. 305.) 

In our glazed houses, we have full control over 
the state of the atmosphere, as regards both its 
moisture and temperature, by means familiar 
to every gardener; but the manner of applying 
those means, and the causes that oppose their 
action, deserve to be the subject of inquiry. 

It will have been seen, from what has been 
already stated upon that subject, that in general, 
in warm countries, the air is occasionally at least, 
if not permanently, filled with vapor to a much 
greater extent than in northern Jatitudes*, and, 
as in our glazed houses, we cultivate exclusively 
the natives of warm countries, itis also obvious 
that, as a general rule, the air of such houses 
requires, at certain periods, to be damper than 
that of the external air. ‘Those periods are when 
vegetation is most active. On the other hand, 
countries nearer the equator are subject to seasons 
of dryness, the continuance of which is ofien 
much greater than any thing we know of here 
in the open air, and consequently artificial means 
must also be adopted to bring about, in glazed 
houses, that state of things at particular periods ; 
namely, those of the repose of plants. These 
facts afford abundant proof of the necessity of 
regulating the moisture of the atmosphere with 
due precision. 

By throwing water upon the pavement of glass 
houses, by means of open tanks of water, by re- 
servoirs placed upon them by syringing, and by 
other contrivancest, the quantity of water in the 
air may be easily increased even up to the state of 
saturation. But there are some circumstances, 
easily overlooked, which interfere very seriously 
with this power, and which, it may be conceived, 
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sun, or prevent sudden variations of temperature. 
For the same reason, orchards of peach trees in the 
middle states, on the cold north sides of hills, are often 
more vizorous and of greater longevity than those in 
a full southern aspect: the heat of our summers being 
sufficient to ripen their fruit and wood in such situa- 
tions, while they are thus secured from the evils of 
great and sudden changes of temperature in winter. 
A. J.D.] 

* «« Captain Sabine, in his meteorological researches 
between the tropics, rarely found at the hottest period 










Sustained no injury whatever. We have seen a large 
humber of the choicest camellias preserved without | 
“hy artificial heat through a cold winter, when the | 
nercury ranged below zero for several weeks, simply | 
Y covering them with a common glazed frame, well 
‘lothed with mats to exclude the direct rays of the 


of the day so great a difference as 10° between the 
temperature of the air and the dew-point; making 
the degree of saturation about .730, but most frequently 
5° or 850; and the mean saturation of the air could 
not have exceeded .910.” ( Daniell.) 

+ A discharge of steam into a glazed house has oc- 
casionally been employed ; but the method requires 
much attention on the part of the operator, and seems 
inferior to other contrivances. 
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may reduce it very much below the expectations; It is, in all appearance, to the attention thar, 
of the cultivator. ‘ since the appearance of Mr. Daniell’s paper, in 
The most unsuspected of these is the desrruc- | 1824, upon this subject, has been paid to the at- 
tion of aqueous vapor, by the hot, dry, absorbent | mospherical moisture of glazed houses, that the 
curface of flues. The advantages derived {rom | great superiority of modern gardeners over those 
hot-water pipes, orsteam pipes over brick flues, | of the last generation is mainly to be ascribed ; 
are so well known, as not to require any evidence | there are, however, traces of the practice at a 
to prove the fact. Gardeners explain the differ- | much earlier period, although, from not under- 
ence in the action of the two, by saying that the |standing the theory of the practice, no general 
dry heat produced by hot-water pipes is sweeder |improvement took place. In the year 1816, an 
than that given off by flues ; which is not a very | account was laid before the Horticultural Society 
intelligible expression. ‘The fact is, that the air} of avery successful mode of forcing grapes and 
of houses heated by flues is under equal circum- | nectarines, as practised by Mr. French, an Essex 
stances, much drier than that where hot-water | farmer, with very rude materials, and under unfa- 
pipes are employed ; because the soft burnt clay | vorable circumstances. It is not a little remarka- 
of the brick flues robs the air of its moisture, | ble, that, although Mr. French himself correctly 
while the unabsorbent surlace of iron pipes ab- | referred his euccess to the skilful managementof — 
stracts nothing. the atmospherical moisture of his forcing-houses, 
Another source of dryness is the coldness of the | the subject was so little understood at that time, 
glass roof, especially in cold weather when its | that the author of the account not only shrank 
temperature is lowered by the external air, in con- | {rom adopting the opinion, but evidently, from the 
sequence of which the moisture of the artificial | manner in which he speaks of Mr. French’s ex- 
atmosphere is precipitated upon the inside of the | planation, had no idea ofits justness. The method 
glass, whence it runs down in the form of “drip.” | itself is sufficiently remarkable to deserve being 
Mr. Daniell observes that the glass of a hot- | extracted. 
house, at night, cannot exceed the mean of the| ‘ About the beginning of March, Mr. French 
external and internal air; and, taking them at} commences his forcing, by introducing a quantity 
80° and 40°, 20 degrees of dryness are kept up| of new long dung, taken {rom under the cow-cribs 
in the interior, or a degree of saturation not ex-|in his straw yard ; being principally, if not entire- 
ceeding .528. To this,ina clear night, we may : ly, cow dung; which is laid upon the floor of his 
add at least 6° for the effects of radiation, to| house, extending entirely from end to end, and 
which the glass is particularly exposed, which | in width about six or seven feet, leaving only 
will reduce the saturation to.424; and this isa!a pathway between it and the back wall of the 
degree of drought which must be very prejudicial. | house. The dung being all new at the begin- 
It will be allowed that this is not an extreme case, | ning, a profuse steam arises with the first heat, 
and much more favorable than must frequently | which, in this stage of the process, is found to be 
occur during the winter season. Some idea, he | beneficial in destroying the ova of insects, as 
adds, may be formed of the prodigiously increas- | well as transfusing a wholesome moisture over 
ed drain upon the functions of a plant, arising | the yet leafless branches ; but which would prove 
from an increase of dryness in the air, {com the | injurious, if permitted to rise in so great a quantity 
following consideration :—-If we suppose the! when the leaves have pushed forth. In afew 
amount of its perspiration, in a given time, to be | days, the violence of the steam abates as the 
57 grains, the temperature of the air being 75° | buds open, and in the course of a fortnight the 
and the dew-point 70°, or the saturation of the | heat begins to diminish ; it then becomes neces- 
air being .849, the amount would be increased to | sary to carry in a small addition of fresh dung, 
120 grains in the same time, if the dew-point | laying it in the bottom, and covering it over with 
were to remain stationary, and the temperature |the old dung fresh forked up: this produces a 
were to rise 10 80°; or, in other words, if the | renovated heat, and a moderate exhalation of 
saturation of the air were to fallto .726 (Hort.| moist vapor. In this manner the heat is kept 
T'rans., vi. 20.) It is well known that the effect |up throughont the season, the fresh supply of 
of maintaining a very high temperature in hot- | dung being constantly laid at the bottom in order 
houses at night, during winter, is frequently to to smother the steam, or rather to moderate the 
cause the leaves to wither and turn brown, as if; quantity of exhalation; for it must always be 
scorched or burnt, and this is apparently owing |remembered, that Mr. French attaches great 
to the dryness of the air, in consequence of the | virtue to the supply of a reasonable portion of the 
above causes. ‘vapor. The quantity of new dung to be intro- 
It is evident that the mode of preventing this | duced at each turning must be regulated by the 
drying of the air by the cold surface of a glass | greater or smaller degree of heat that is found 
root will be either by raising the temperature of} in the house, as the season or other circumstances 
the glass, which can only be effected by drawinz appear to require it. ‘The temperature kept up 
a covering of some kind over our houses at night, \is pretty regular, being from 65 to 70 degrees.” 
so as to intercept radiation, or by double. glass, ( Fort. Trans., i. 245.) 
sushes ; or else by keeping the temperature of the | [n this case, which attracted much attention at 
air of the house as low as possible, consistently | the time, it is evident that the success of the prac- 
with the salety of the plants, and so diminishing | tice arose principally out of two circumstances: 
the difference between the temperature of the ex- | firstly, the moisture of the atmosphere was skil- 
ternal and internal air. | fully maintained in due proportion to the temper- 
A bad system of ventilation is another cause of | ture ; and, secondly, a suitable amount of bottom 
the loss of vapor in the atinosphere of glazed | heat was secured. This is, as will be elsewhere 
houses, to which reference will be made in the| remarked, the principal cause of the advantages 
succeeding chapter. found to attend the Dutch mode of foreing. ‘The 
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reporter upon Mr. French’s practice speaks with 
surprise of the rudeness of the roof of his torcing- 
houses, and of the numerous openings into the 


air tarough the laps of the glass and the joints of 


the sashes ; but these were points of no impor- 
tance under the mode of management adopted. 
The imposibility of preserving any plants ex- 
cept succulents, ina healthy state, for any long 
period, in a sitting-room, is evidently owing to the 


impracticability of maintaining the atmosphere of 


such a situation in a state of sufficient dampness. 

An excess of dampness is indispensable to 
plants, in a state of rapid growth, partly because 
it prevents the action of perspiration becoming 
too violent, and partly because under such cir- 
cumstances a considerable quantity of aqueous 
food is absorbed from the atmosphere, in addition 
to that obtained by the roots. 

But it is essential to observe that, when not in 
a state of rapid growth, a large amount of moist- 
ure in the air will be prejudicial rather than ad- 
vantageous toa plant; if the temperature is at 
the same time high, excitability will remain ina 
state of continued action, and that rest which 


is necessary will be withheld, the result of 


which will be an eventual destruction of the vital 
energies. But, on the other hand, if the tem- 
perature is kept low while the amount of atmo- 
spherical moisture is considerable, the latter is 
absorbed, without its being possible for the plant 
to decompose it; the system then becomes, in 
the younger and more absorbent parts, distended 
with water, and decomposition takes places, fol- 
lowed by the appearance of a crop of microscopi- 
cal fungi; in short, that appearance presents 
itself which is technically called ‘damping off.” 

The skilful balancing of the temperature and 
moisture of the air, in cultivating different kinds 
of plants, and the just adaptation of them to the 
various seasons of growth, constitute the most 
complicated and difficult part of a gardener’s art. 
There is some danger in laying down any general 
rules with respect to this subject, so much depends 
upon the peculiar habits of species, of which the 
modifications are endless. It may, however, [ 
think, be safely stated, that the following rules 
deserve especial attention :— 

1, Most moisture in the air is demanded by 
plants when they first begin to grow, and least 
when their periodical growth is completed. 

2. The quantity of atmospheric moisture re- 
quired by plants is, ceteris paribus, in inverse 
proportion to the distance from the equator of the 
countries which they naturally inhabit. 

3. Plants with annual stems require more than 
those with ligneous stems. 

4. The amount of moisture in the air most sui- 
table to plants at restis in inverse proportion to 
the quantiyy of aqueous matter they at that time 
contain. (Hence the dryness of the air required 
by succulent plants when at rest.) 


THE BLISTER FLY. 


From the Kentucky Farmer. 


We are very much obliged to Professor Mit- 
‘tell for the following ; and we think his remarks 


“0 to encourage the suggestion we threw out, of 


“€ propriety of employing children in gathering 








blister flies for sale to the apothecaries. We 
have observed, since writing the previous notice, 
that some of the flies have but one stripe on the 
back, while others have three, by which we con- 
jecture, the different sexes might be discrimi- 
vated, 

There are now two material remarks to make 
upon the subject of this destroyer. ‘The first is, 
that his ravages may be arrested by the use of 
lime, as directed in an excellent communication 
from Mr, Pindell which we publish to-dey; and 
‘the other is, that the destroyer himsel!, may be 
easily caught and made a profitable object of com- 
merce. We have now recorded to opinions of 





| Doctors Mitchell, Parker and Martin, in favor of 


the excellent qualities of the fly for producing 
blisters. 


Near Lexington, dugust 10th, 1841. 

Dear sir:—The article in your last number, 
on O6blister flies, has claims to further notice. 
‘They have completely riddled my sugar beets 
and potato vines. ‘They appear to preter the su- 
gar beet, to the common kind, the latter being 
‘comparatively but little injured. On examination, 
alter reading your remarks, | perceived consider- 
able variety in the bugs, as I find them among 
my beets. Some are almost entirely black, while 
others have several yellow streaks, running 
lengthwise. They are all about three fourths 
of an inch in length, do not attempt to fly, 
but fall to the earth readily when the leaf is 
‘shaken. 

The flies are all known as potato flies, because 

found in patches of that vegetable, but they are 
varieties of the genus cantharis. The species 
already known amount to seven or eight, though 
four only I believe have been employed medi- 
cinally. 
__ ‘The most common species is the cantharis vit- 
tata, called also lytta vittata, potato fly, &c. It 
was first described in 1781 by a foreigner, but 
in 1805, its properties were noticed in a memoir 
‘furnished by Dr. Isaac Chapman, of Bucks coun- 
ity, Pennsylvania, in the New York Medical Re- 
| pository, vol. 2d, page 163. During the last war, 
Spanish flies rose to an extravagant price, and at 
length could not be had at all, in some parts of the 
‘country. This emergency led to the extensive 
use of the potato fly, above named, in the Kast- 
ern hospitals, dispensaries, and in private prac- 
tice. [ made several trials of this American fly. 
in 1811 and 1812, with entire satislaction. 

Dr. Chapman caught the flies in a common 
| quart mug, whicl: he placed in boiling water, to 
| destroy the vitality. He says, ‘as no difficulty at- 
| tends gathering them, children may be profitably 
‘employed in the business, and as cantharides of- 
| ten sell at fiom ten to sixteen dollars per pound, 
they will be an object worthy of attention.” 
| The ash colored fly, described first in 1801 by Il- 
iliger, 1 have not seen. It abounded in Massa- 
‘chusetts in 1808, and excited a good deal of in- 
terest in the medical profession. It infests the 
| potato vine, bean vines and wild indigo, and 
some mistake it for the vittata, which ia mainly 
black, but has yellow lines on the breast and 
back. 

The Cantharis marginate was examined b 
the late Prof. Woodhouse, and alterwards by Dr. 
Harris, of Massachusetts. [tis black, with two 
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lengthened lines of a bright clay color. It is 
rather larger than the vittata, and of a different 
form. 

The Cantharis atrata, or black fly, is the most 
completely black of all the species. But it is not 
the fly we have among us, for it is not more than 
a half inch in length, nor is it found so olten on 
the potato vine, as on some other plants. 

Besides these, Messrs. Say and Mitchell, found 
some other species near the Rocky Mountains, 
though they have not been submitted to satisfac- 
tory trials. 

These flies are not annual visitants, but come 
here and there oceasionally. In the heat of the 
day, they descend into: the soil, and operate 
on the vegetable fibre in the morning and eve- 
ning. 

If you think these notices worthy the atten- 
tion of your readers, they are at your service. 

Tos. D. MircHe tu. 


AMERICAN BLISTER FLY AND PEACH TREE 
GRUB DRIVEN OFF BY LIME-FISH OIL FOR 
PEACH AND PLUM TREES. 


From the Kentucky Farmer. 


Lexington, Ky. 16th dug., 1841. 

Dear sir :—I saw, in your last paper, a short 
notice of a fly that has been very destructive to 
some kinds of vegetation in several counties. It 
has been noticed for some years, but is greatly in- 
creased in the present. The common name is 
the American blister fly, and it is said to be even 
superior for blisters to the Spanish. They first 
attacked the potato tops in my garden, and utter- 
ly demolished them, treated the beets in the same 
way, and next commenced their depredations 
upon cabbages and tomatoes, and would have 
swept them ina few days. They proceeded in 
large numbers, and in a few hours would strip a 
cabbage or tomato vine to shreds. 

i succeeded in stopping them and completely 
driving them off from every thing they attacked, 
afier 1 discovered the effect of the application, 
which was very simple. I took common slacked 
lime and sprinkled it early, before the dew was off 
the plants and when damp from rain, upon all the 
vines and cabbages, &c. upon which the flies 
were feeding, and the instantaneous effect was, 
to produce a great stir and early abandonment of 
their quarters. In this way, 1 completely drove 
them off, and have no doubt but that my potatoes 
and beets might have deen saved if I had applied 
the lime in time. I of course made the same ap- 
plication to any thing I thought it probable they 
would attack, and I have been unable to discover 


any injurious effect of the lime. And while my 


pen is in hand, [ will give you the result of an- 
other successful experiment with lime. I had 
some young peach trees of fine kinds and last fall 
noticed them turning yellow and preparing to die. 
On examination, | found they were beset by the 
grub, and some of them with nearly all the bark 
at the rdot eaten off. In the winter, during a 
thaw, I removed the earth around the tree to the 
Jowest point I could find a grub, and destroyed all 
I could find, and applied lime freely where I had 
taken out the earth, and left them in this way 
until spring, when the removed dirt was returned. 


a 


Some of the trees were so far gone that I thought 
no medicine could heal them. This summer, 
they are all green and as healthy as they can be, 
I have heard of a successful protection trom this 
grub by using, spring and fall, an application, in 
the same way, of the scrapings from our common 
limestone turnpike roads. This is used by the 
same person as an application to other fruit trees, 
and with the finest effect. Fine crops of peaches 
and plums are produced every year, by a gentle- 
man of this place, and his trees are treated in this 
way: In the fall, common fish oil is applied, from 
a pint to a quart, to the root of each tree. In the 
spring, before the bud starts, the same application 
is made and the body of the tree rubbed with oil, 
two or three times, at intervals of a week or ten 
days. A piece of flannel or cloth is tied round - 
the tree and saturated at the same time with the 
oil. The whale oil soap, mentioned in some of 
the papers, may be a more effectual remedy ; at 
least I will try it. 

i have spun this out longer than I intended. 
Though to you and me a very interesting subject, 
l‘am very sorry to say that the great bulk of your 
readers care nothing about any remedy for the 
ravages of the grub, and would not use one ever 
so simple and certain. R. PinpDELL. 








| 


| LIME—MARL—TOP-DRESSING. 


Extracts from the Address of Gen. Thomas Emory to the Agri- 
| cultural Society of Queen Ann’s county, Md. 


[have frequently been jeered with the inquiry 


of what possible benefit will internal improve- 
| ments be to the Eastern Shore of Maryland ? and 
making a long argument a short one, I have an- 
swered—they will give us lime for the improve- 
ment of our worn out lands, if nothing else. 

| Men are apt to deride things from a want of 
knowledge ; particularly are they so prone, when 
a lack of this useful commodity causes them to 
believe they have all knowledge. 

I here, before this respectable society, at a mo- 
ment of the deepest odium from taxation, levied 
for the purpose, renew and proclaim my adhesion 
to necessary works of internal improvement [or 
the whole state, with the Eastern Shore inclusive. 
In doing this, I do not mean to give approbation 
and approval to the humbug of certain offices in 
the state, nor to the propriety of the expenditure 
of many heavy sums of money which have been 
disgracefully squandered by the legislature, or by 
the corporations on worthless individuals, who 
employ their wits only to learn how to fatten oD 
the public money. The people of the state, 
moreover, cannot be too strict in watching the 
conductors of the public works, and holding them 
to the strictest accountability. This being done, 
notwithatanding the losses and waste sustained, 
believe all the great works will hereafter, when 
finished, pay a fair interest on their outlay. 
have already glanced at some of the effects o 
these public works, in restoring to Baltimore by 
artificial means its lost trade, in arresting emig' 
tion from our borders, and in enhancing the valve 
ofour lands. 1 will now come nearer home, 4” 
add that it is a moderate estimate to suppose ‘ha! 
within the last twelve months, and at the beg'™ 
ning of the trade, from one hundred to one hub- 
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dred and fifty thousand bushels of lime have been 
distributed tor manure on the shores of Chester 
river and its tributaries. I have seen as much as 
8000 bushels at one time afloat in sight of my 
house, and the trade is constant and increasing. 

It will be borne in mind that not one bushel of 
this lime could have been sold here at prices to 
justify its being used as manure, had not it been 
jor the works of internal improvement, built or 
patronized by the state of Maryland. We are 
indebted to the Chesapeake and Delaware canal, 
and Tide Water canal, and to the rail-roads lead- 
ing to Baltimore, for all the stone lime we can or 
ever shall use here as manure. I would beg to 
put the question to any farmer now present, who 
has not on his farm a full supply of marl or oyster 
shells, and who has tasted of the value of lime, 
whether he would not prefer that the present tem- 
porary tax, about to be laid to pay the interest for 
expenditures on internal improvements, should 
he fixed for ever upon his property rather than that 
he should for ever be denied the use of lime as ma- 
nure? 

Our lands have gone up, and they are still des- 
tined to go up much higher, within striking dis- 
tance of navigable water. The first inquiry now 
made by an intelligent farmer desirous of buying, 
is, has the land marl or oyster shells, or is it ac- 
cessible to lime? This is a pregnant inquiry, and 
the value of the farm is found to depend much 
upon the manner in which it can be answered. 
For my own part, so thoroughly am I convinced 
of the indispensable necessity of lime for the re- 
suscitation and permanent improvement of our 
exhausted soil, (after an experience of over thirty 
years, and abundant reflection on tke value of 
lands aud their productive power, and on the com- 
parative value of other business, ) were it possible 
for me to live my days over, and were I offered 
one of the best farms in the state destitute of the 
calcareous material, and required to live on it and 
work it to the end of my days without the privi- 
lege of procuring lime, [ would not accept it as a 
gilt. This you will say is a bold assertion, but I 
make it after full reflection and deliberation. My 
experience teaches me to believe, that the calca- 
reous and alkaline ingredients are the basis of the 
fertility of all soils, and that the best apparent 
soils, without this sine qua non, may be easily ex- 
hausted, and that they cannot, by any system of 
tillage, be held to permanent fertility without it. 
The use of lime and good farming will ere long 
revolutionize and fertilize this whole shore within 
reach of navigable water. But when our lands 
are thus improved, they will not reach their just 

comparative value, because their possessors will 
not be able to use them for the best and most 
valuable purposes, until they adopt the right sort 
of steam boat navigation, and take it under their 
own control—and, above all, till they have a cheap 
and expeditious highway, running through the 
shore, and connecting with the public works 
Which lead to Baltimore and Philadeiphia, and 
open those markets to them, in the winter, the 
Most profitable of all seasons of the year. With- 
out this, these markets must remain closed to 
them for all valuable purposes. Who now, on 
this shore, having the most ample necessary 
Means to accomplish it, dreams of establishing a 
dairy on a large scale—who undertaking to raise 

ay on an extensive scale, either to sell or to feed 
VoL. IX.—50 








to winter fatting stock—who to gather up and 
send to market in the leisure season of winter, 
the various little articles, the aggregate proceeds 
of which are all clear profit, and amount to so 
much ready money? none of us, because those 
markets are as effectually closed against us in the 
winter season, as if there was an ocean inter- 
vening. 

The people on our shore do not yet sufficiently 
estimate this heavy deprivation, this terrible draw- 
back upon the intrinsic value of their lands; but 
light on this subject will increase with every re- 
volving year, until public sentiment will award to 
the treachery or the ignorance of those Eastern 
Shore legislators, who have greedily surrendered 
the power we had of relieving ourselves {tom this 
difficulty, that niche in the temple of fame to 
which they are now fully entitled. 1 have con- 
tended for this important matter of relief for our 
shore, till I have been brought to the verge of 
ruin, and am wholly unable to proceed further. 
I leave it to others, well assured that the time will 
come when it will be a source of regret to the 
people of the whole shore, that the effort has so 
far been unavailing. 

[ regret that in consequence of other engage- 
ments, of which I was not aware, I did not suc- 
ceed in my effort to have a meeting of the board 
at my house on the first day of this month. The 
board had, just twelve months before, witnessed 
an experiment that | was making, by turning un- 
der for wheat fallow an oat lay, which had it been 
harvested would have given me 45 bushels to the 
acre. ‘The experiment was on about five acres, 
with the oats taken off from two of the contigu- 
ous sides of the square. {[ wished the board to 
see this experiment for themselves, when they 
would have seen a fair crop of wheat on all the 
field; but 1 am persuaded no human being could, 
from the visible’ effect of the oats turned under, 
have discovered where the operation began or 
ended. This is the third experiment | have made 
of turning under a heavy crop of oats on recently 
limed Jand, just at the time they were beginning 
to change color, and now being satisfied it will 
not do, | shall repeat it no farther. No green 
crop that I ever have turned under for manure, ex- 
cept clover, has realized my expectations. Even 
clover lay I prefer with the top mown or grazed 
off. The future effect upon the land I yet desire 
to witness in the after cultivation, but the oats 
turned under this season having been completely 
decomposed by the quantity of rain, I do not ex- 
pect to have my opinion changed, and expect 
confidently to remain where I now am, and have 
been for a long time, a firm believer in the propri- 
ety of surface manuring, rather than turning it 
under. [ have never been disappointed in weeds 
or other manure spread upon the surface and al- 
lowed to decompose there, and thus become ab- 
sorbed by the soil. When turned wnder the soil, 
it bleaches, seems to become neutralized, and its 
effects are lost and go I know not where. It may 
be that the direct action of the atmospheric air is 
essential to give vigor and fertilizing effect and 
action to substances known to be manures. [| 
know that, when turned deep in a thin soil, dark 
substances lose their color, and on my land they 
do not act as manures when thus placed. I have 
recently seen an account of the successlul experi- 
ment of a North Carolina farmer, who, rolling 
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down an oat crop, allowed it to waste on the sur- 
face, which I much desire to see repeated here. 
This experiment much better accords with the 
theory of surface manuring, which seems rapidly 
to be gaining ground every where. 


SALT LIE, OR SPENT LIE. 


From the New England Farmer. 
In the manufacture of hard or bar soap, much 
lie is run off. Ashes, lime, salt and grease are 
put into the boiler, and the lie contains a portion 
of each of these ingredients. Each of these may 
be a fertilizer. And may not the lie be servicea- 
ble on the land? We were told last winter, that 
Hon. Wm. Jackson, of Newton, had used the 
lie from his factory for several years upon grass 
lands, and that he had furnished his neighbors 
with the article for use upon their fields. Upon 
inquiry, we learned that several farmers who have 
iried it, continue to put it upon their grounds. In 
past years they have used it only upon the grass; 
but this season it has been applied where corn, 
otatoes, carrots, and the like have been planted. 
e have recently visited some fields where it 
has been used, and the result of our observation 
ie, that crops upon it, excepting where the land 
is quite dry, grow very well; but since other ma- 
nures were used with this it is not easy to say 
precisely how far the lie is beneficial. More 
good would result from its application in wet times, 
than in dry: for its influences apparently resem- 
ble those of the urine from the cattle when in the 
pasture. Every farmer knows that ina hot and 
dry time, the grass perishes, where the urine is 
voided ; and he knows equally well that the urine 
in wet weather increases the growth of grass. 
So it is apparently with this lie. Generally no 
harm has resulted, even in the drought of the 
last month, tothe crops in Newton, which are 
upon land that had the lie applied to it in May. 
There need be little apprehension of harm, unless 
the lie be put in the hill, or directly under the 
seed. Whereit has been spread upon corn Jand 
‘ and harrowed in, the corn grows well—but in 
one place in Wenham, where fodder corn in drills 
was put upon the lie in June, the corn failed to 
vegetate well, and much of what.came up wither- 
ed and perished; though the stalks which sur- 
vived are now doing well. 
We are using this article. Having procured 
a tight box, made of pine plank, 10 fi. long, 4 ft. 
wide, and 2 {t. deep, and fixed it upon the wagon 
axletrees, we procure loads of about 600 galls. 
each. This we cart 5 miles. In one side of the 
box is a plug filling a two-inch auger hole. For 
the purpose of unloading, this plug is taken out, 
and the lie is run into heaps of soil or of muck. 
The load of 600 gallons will saturate from 1 1-2 
to 21-2 cords. This is thrown over once or 
twice, and at any convenient time is spread upon 
the land. We have not yet had opportunity to 
ascertain its effects, but are so well persuaded 
that it will be beneficial, that we shall continue 
through this season to haul all that is run into the 
cistern from which we draw. The manulac- 
turer of soap put down a cistern which holds 2400 
gallone, and put into ita pump, placed so high 
that the liquid is pumped directly into the wagon 
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or box. On the top of the box isa slide, about 
one foot square, through which the lie is admit- 
ted. We pay for the article at present, 82 per 
load of 600 gallons. Whether this article is 
worth its cost, we do not yet know; and we 
should have made no mention of it at present, 
but for our wish that attention may be drawn 
to whatever promises to be serviceable as a ma- 
nure, and that its virtues should be proved by 
all who are willing to make experiments. 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORTS OF THE EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE OF THE ‘ ASSOCIATION 


FOR PROMOTING CURRENCY AND BANKING 
REFORM.” 


Published by order of the Association. 


Earliest effects of the forming of the Association. 


* * As short as has been the time since this 
Association was commenced, its establishment 
has already produced some novel and excellent ef- 
fects, in inducing inquiry, and eliciting information 
from sources before dark or hidden. Before our 
movement to sustain the operation of the existing 
suspension law in its requisition for the resumptien 
of bank payments next January, who among the 
apologists for, and advocates of the banks, had 
uttered a word to complain of the shortness of the 
limit of suspension, as fixed by that law? Who 
among them had even whispered the opinion that 
the banks ought not and could not pay specie next 
January, as required by that law? Who had 
dared to confess, or permit the necessary inference 
from other assumptions, that this law, !ike its se- 
veral similar annual predecessors since 1837, had 
been passed but to deceive and to cheat the ex- 
pectations of the people of Virginia founded there- 
on, and was designed to be re-enacted, and its 
operation postponed, before next January, and af- 
terwards again and again? Notone. All who 
held any of these opinions were as silent as the 
grave in regard to them, until the petition of our 
Association, for the observance of the limit of the 
existing law, provoked opposition, and forced the 
opposers either to utter,their objections, or, other- 
wise, by their silence, seem to admit the justice 
and propriety of our declared purpose. But now, 
many persons are ready to advocate the object 
that before was kept so effectually, if not design- 
edly, concealed. Now, nearly every apologist 
for the recent and present procedure of the banks, 
and who therefore is opposed to the object of our 
petition, assumes as premises, that the limit o! 
bank suspension, fixed by the last law of 10- 
dulgence, is too near at hand—that the banks will 
not be then ready to pay specie—and that to com- 
pel them will be ruinous to the banks, and greatly 
iujurious to all debtors, and the public interests. 
We will not now stop to consider and oppose 
these objections ; but will merely remark that, i! 
they were as sound and deserving of respect aD 
submission, as in fact we deem tiem otherwise, 
those persons who now assert these opinions 
ought to have been the first to speak, lor the purpose 
of calling attention to and condemning the lim't 
of the existing law, and to urge the people 
unite to petition for further extension of the lim!t 
although (as it is understood) the law was pre 
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and written, and the limit of suspension 
fixed, by the highest authorities of the banks 
themselves. But no doubt the banks and their 
most thorough supporters desired that no suspicion 
of their intended game should be awakened, until 
so short a time belore the arrival of the legal limit 
of suspension, that the legislature would be again 
compelled, by the then necessity of the case, 
(though the necessity were to be produced by the 
bad faith and improper conduct of the banks, ) to 
give them another year of indulgence and conti- | 
nued suspension. 
If our Association were to do no other good 
than to induce these developements, this alone 
would be worth all the troubie taken, and all sa- 
crifices made or required. ‘The issue between re- 
sumption and re-suspension o! specie payments 
has now been made, and put fully before the peo- 
ple, six months in advance; and the arguments 
are presented, on both sides, on the important 
question whether the banks shall at any time, or 
never, pay specie for their notes and other debts. 
We use the word “ never’’ advisedly, and to be 
taken to the very letter. For, the facts (so called) 
asserted, and the arguments used by bank advo- 
cates, to show the necessity for again postponing 
the resumption of specie payments for another 
‘year, have already served for the three preceding 
years, and will serve as well for every successive 
year hereafter, and, consequently, for all future 
time. We therefore clearly have the right to in- 
fer, that any one who is well informed on the sub- 
ject, aod who is not deluded in regard to facts, (as 
are most of the disinterested supporters of and 
apologists for the banks, ) and who advocates con- 
tinued suspension of payments on merely such 
grounds as these, is in fact contending, whether 
he so designs or not, for the policy of permanent 


stoppage of specie payments, and an entire curren- | ° 


cy of irredeemable, and therefore necessarily de- 
preciated currency, as the fixed future policy of 
our country. 


The banks of Virginia not preparing for or in- 
tending to pay specie next January. 


It would be a valid and conclusive objection to 
the above inference, if the banks were indeed ma- 
king any efficient progress in their pretended pre- 
paration to pay specie. But it is certain that such 
is not the case. The banks are not getting ready 
for a return to specie payments, because they ex- 
pect again to put off the requisition of law for 
another year ; and, according to the rate of their 
recent progress, they never will be more ready, 
than they were last winter, or the winter before 
that. The first six months of: the current year, 
they have even increased their average paper 
circulation compared to their specie.* And this 





* The statements rendered by the three principal 
banks of Virginia show their respective amounts of 
hotes in circulation and specie to be as follows on July 1. 


Bank of Virginia and Branches. 


Notes in circulation, $2,649,798 
Specie on hand, ; ‘ , . 821,442 
Or $1 specie for $3.22 of paper in circulation. 


Farmers’ Bank and Branches. 

Notes in circulation, 
Specie, P 
Or $1 specie for 


» $2,339,015 
ok «ton 
$3.43 of paper in circulation. 





————==="»» 


operation, so treacherous to the object of the law 
of indulgence, and, most injustifiable in eve 
aspect, was so enormous in the Farmers’ Ban 
during the first three months, that its net profits, 
(which of course are increased in proportion to 
the excess of paper over specie,) were as high 
as 10 per cent. per annum. And so lost to all 
sense of shame were the authorities of that bank, 
that the official report, furnished to the newspa- 
pers, was prefaced with a boast of this great pro- 
fit, as if it were a notable evidence of their merit.* 
Thus, according to our view, opposition to our 
petition, whether the motives of opposition be 
virtuous though mistaken, or Of less defensible 
character, and the willingness to accord to the 
banks a re-extension of suspension for 1842, 
amount to an efficient support of the permanent 
policy of an entire irredeemable and depreciated 
paper currency. Are there any persons, except 
those interested in the existence of banking 
abuses, and the greatest possible extension of 
bank loans, who will consent, for any considera- 
tion of preseng@pnvenience or profit, to fasten this 
fatal policy on our country? Probably none as 
yet; and even of the partizans of the banks, not 
one would yet venture openly to recommend or 
defend the permanent establishment of an exclu- 
sive and irredeemable paper currency. But, ne- 
vertheless, unless the movement of this and other 
associations shall prevent, or in some other way 
the people shall take the remedy in hand, this 
general and destructive policy is as certain to be 
established, as that another year of bank suspen- 
sion will always be required “for the banks to get 
ready to resume,” after the end of each preceding 
year of indulgence. 


The actual course, and the proper course, of oppo- 
nents from good motives. 


We readily admit, and incidentally and indi- 


‘rectly have already stated, that many of our op- 


ponents are impelled by motives as honest, as 
patriotic and as disinterested, as we claim for our 
own. We fully believe that very jar the greater 
number of those who, hecause deceived by false 
pretences, will now oppose our petition and advo- 
cate still another term of indulgence to the banks, 
and suspension of payments, are truly enemies to 
this and to ail other of the known fraudulent ope- 
rations and tendencies of the existing bankin 

system of this country. It is qonly because o 
their. having been misled and deluded, that all 
these good citizens dnd disinterested and indepen- 
dent as well as well-meaning and honest men, 
and who in principle and in general opinion aie 
with us, yet lend their influence and weight to 


Exchange Bank and Branches. 
Notes in circulation, $774,085 
Specie on hand, . , . 233,839 
Or $1 specie for $3.31 paper in circulation. 

We have not yet received the report from the smaller 
western banks, but presume they are no better off. 
The general proportion of all the Virginia banks on 
January 1, 1841, was $1 specie to rime $3.05 of paper 
in circulation, which was being something better pre- 
pared to pay specie than after another half year of 
pretended “ preparation” to pay.” —Farmers’ Register, 
Aug. 13.. 
® This statement, and the preparatory boast ap- 
peared in both the Richmond Whig and the Compiler, 
at the same time, and in precisely the same words, se 








as to prove 4 common source. 
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further the designs of the ultra irredeemable pa- 
per partizans. It is by these, our honorable and 
patriotic but mistaken opponents, that we are 
most anxious to be heard. And if our arguments 
and statements fail of all effect in changing their 
course, we would beg leave to suggest a mode by 
which they can maintain their principles and yet 


oppose what they deem the too hasty exaction of 


specie payments. All such persons are in Javor 
of the banks resuming specie payments at some 
future time—and very few would now agree to an 
extension of more than (the always needed) 
‘‘ one more year.” They would then sustain their 
position and principles, oppose our greater preci- 


pitancy, and at the same time test the sincerity of 


. their leaders and allies, by putting forth another 
petition to the legislature, to extend the permission 
to the banks to suspend and withhold specie pay- 
men‘s to such certain named time as may be now 
deemed ample—but to make the resumption, at 
that named time, certain, and under sufficient le- 
al penalties in case of failure. If owr proposed 
imit to suspension is deemed toggghort, (though 
fixed by the law and by the banK®,) let the other 
petition fix any more distant time for resumption. 
Let 6, 12 or even 18 months be added to the 
limitation which the present law fixes, and which 
our petition asks to be held sacred. But what- 
ever be the extension of the limit, let it be final. 
If acting on this plan, our opponents upon pa- 
triotic and disinterested grounds would then find 
that many of their present allies would desert 
them, and will either never advocate resumption 
of bank payments at any certain time that can 
be named, or, otherwise, will change their lan- 
guage and their position before any such time 
shall arrive. ‘These our well-meaning opponents 
would then see that they themselves had been 
placed in a false position; and that to support 
their own principles and desired public policy, 
they ought to be on our side, instead ol, by op- 
posing us, subserving mere banking and borrow- 
ing interests. And all sincere and true advocates 
for resumption of payments, in general, might 
easily compromise upon the mere matter of the 
proper time. For though we hold, with the.law, 
that the existing limit is remote enough, yet it is 
comparatively of little importance whether the 
limit be then, or 6 or 12 months later, provided 
when the time shall arrive, that then specie pay- 
mente shall be surely resumed and maintained. 


The general deficiency of specie in the United 
States not the cause of the bank suspensions— 
but the continuation of suspension a cause for 
a continued decrease of specie. 


One of the sundry fallacies which are continual- 
ly assumed and set forth ag if they were axioms 
in banking, is that there is not enough specie in 
this mis to serve the banks to resume pay- 
ment—and that it could not be procured from 
abroad, except at much too great a sacrifice to 
the people at large. It was not because of the 
deficiency of specie, in the United States, that 
the banks all suspended payment in 1837, and that 
they still continue their suspension. It was be- 
eause their circulation of paper was enormously 
expanded in proportion to the specie kept for its 
redemption; which disproportion was caused, 
and always will exist as greatly as the laws will 
permit, by the simple cperation of the universal 





rule, that the more paper a bank keeps in circula- 
tion, and the less specie it keeps on hand lor re- 
deeming the paper, the greater will be the profits 
of the bank. Besides—the banks of Virginia, as 
generally elsewhere in this country, by their long 
continued and, repeated acts of bad faith, have 
justly forfeited much of the confidence of the 
country which they formerly enjoyed, and there- 
fore a much larger stock of specie is now necessa- 
to meet the expected demands of note-holders 
than would have been previously. These difficul- 
ties have been entirely caused by the misconduct 
of the banks—and the longer they continue to 
suspend the performance of their just obligations 
the more will these difficulties increase, The 
banks cannot possibly return to doing justice, and 
at the same time continue to receive the full pro- 
fits of their injustice, and course of violation of 
moral and Jegal obligations. The general sus- 
pension in 1837, we repeat, was not caused by 
the general deficiency of specie ; but the certain 
eflect of bank suspension and the consequent re- 
jection of the use of specie as currency, ‘s to cause 
it to be sent away to countries that still use it as 
currency. There is no rule more indisputable 
than that two kinds of currency, of different rates 
of value, cannot circulate or even exist (as cur- 
rency) in any community, at the same time. 
This, one of the most important truths and prin- 
ciples of political economy, is susceptible of such 
familiar illustration for each particular case, that 
it can be made perfectly clear to every one. 
Suppose the currency of a town (say Pe- 
tersburg) and its trading country to be of irre- 
deemable bank notes, depreciated in value 5 per 
cent. below the market price of specie; and sup- 
pose, by some extraordinary circumstance an 
individual becomes possessed of a sum in specie. 
What will he do with it? Will he use it, indis- 
criminately with his paper money, in paying his 
ordinary debts of account, orin making purchases 
for cash? Certainly not. For these, and every 
other ordinary expenditure, he will use his depre- 
ciated paper money, which was the kind of cur- 
rency charged for and expected to be received 
by those with whom he dealt. He will not spend 
a dollar of his specie for any thing for which pa- 
per will serve as well. This is the first, imme- 
diate, and universal effect of suspension of pay- 
ments by banks, and of their paper being de- 
preciated below~the value of specie. And as 
every individual would have the like strong in- 
ducements so to act, there would be an almost in- 
stantaneous disappearance of specie throughout 
the country. It would only be seen to form that 
small part of circulation for which paper money 
would not be received at all, or could not serve; 
such as for change smaller than the smailest 
denomination of the current paper money, or for 
duties to government, or any other payments for 
which specie only would be received. But, on 
the supposition just made, the specie thus hoard- 
ed would not remain in the first hands, useless 
and profitless. As it would sell fora premium 
of 5 per cent. over the general currency, it would 
gradua!ly but certainly be sold, and sent by the 
purchasers to places which used specie for curren- 
cy,and where therefore only there was an eflec- 
tive demand for specie. The non-specie paying 
banks here would not buy it, of couree—for that 
would be just the reverse of their actual and 
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eneral procedure, and be just so much le&sening 
of their profits made by their suspension o/ pay- 
ments, and depreciation of their bills. Individuals 
would not buy the epecie, because, as above stated, 
it is the interest of no individual to use specie, 
when depreciated paper will pay all his dues as 
well. Of necessity then, under such circum- 
stances the specie, soon or late, must leave such a 
country, and be sent to New York, or to Europe, 
where it will command its value as currency. 

Thus specie is continually passing from the 
states which permit their banks to suspend pay- 
ment, and where consequently specie is not used 
as currency, and going to New York or other 
places where the currency is based on specie. 
But the specie-paying policy of New York has 
already served to supply it to the trade of New 
York abundantly. The banks there have as 
much as they desire to keep in their vaults, and 
all the channels ef trade and circulation are filled. 
Of course the surplus receipts of specie must be 
sent abroad, as a.commodity, to be exchanged for 
uther commoditi more needed there than specie 
—and so it is sent continually. More than 7,000- 
000 of dollars in specie have been shipped from 
New York to Europe within the last ten months. 
The last packet advertised to sail from that port 
to Havre was to carry $62,000 in specie. And 
thus, as long as bank suspension is permitted, as a 
regular or permanent policy of Virginia and other 
slates, it Operates constantly to lessen still more 
the stock of specie that is in the country. How 
absurd then is the belief that the extension of the 
limit of suspension serves to facilitate the resump- 
tion of bank payments ! 

There are but two possible modes by which 
suspended banks can prepare to resume specie 
payments. The one is, to draw in and lessen 
their amount of notes in circulation—the other by 
buying or otherwise procuring and retaining an 
increase of specie, to meet the expected demands. 
As may be seen from the official report of the 
banks themselves, they have been doing neither, 
but the reverse, Quring the first six months of the 
present year of indulgence to their suspension ; 
and it is equally certain and notorious, that no- 
thing had been done by them, effectively, orto any 
important extent, in either mode of preparation 
during the previous year; and nothing ever will 
be so done by them, until imperatively command- 
ed and forced by the popular will and indignation, 
acting through the laws. And in thus failing 
(0 prepare for resumption of payment, the banks 
are guilty, in the highest degree, of bad faith to 
the community, inasmuch as every successive 
extension of indulgence has been granted to them 
by the legislature, and acquiesed in by the credu- 
lousand deluded people, because of the under- 
‘lood promises, expressed or implied, that such 
fxtended time of indulgence would be faithfully 
and honestly used by the banks to prepare them 
(0 resume specie payments at the end of that 
limit of time. Instead of that, these repeated 
és of indulgence have been used but to increase 
ne illegitimate and dishonest profits made by 
he very act of suspension, and the violation 

of legal and moral obligations by the banks. 


The selling of specie by the banks. 


But, in addition to this failure to increase their 
of specie compared to the amount of their 











notes in circulation—a designed and systematic 
failure which well deserves to be called treache- 
rous to the indulgent legislature and confiding 
people—what would be thought if it were charged 
that these banks have been and are regularly en- 
gaged in selling specie, for their own or other de- 
preciated bank notes, for the profit ofsuch premium 
or difference of price, asis caused solely by the de- 
preciation, and that from these sales the richest of 
the present large and unrighteous profits of suspen- 
sion are derived by the banks? Every disin- 
terested hevrer of such a charge would pro- 
nounce such conduct to surpass every thing of 
bad faith before known of the procedure of sol- 
vent banks—and most of the apoiogisis for 
the present bank policy would cry out against the 
charge as a monstrous and groundless calumny. 
Yet we maintain it to be true, to the letter as well 
as in the spirit. Such transactions, indeed, are 
not called by so ugly a name as ‘selling of spe- 
cie;” they are known, in common parlance, as 
the “selling of drafis on New York ;” butit is 
nothing more nor less in each case than selling 
the amount of specie which the draft or check com- 
mands, and which amount is, at the time of the 
sale, in a New York bank, ready to be paid in 
specie. The specie is not the less belonging to 
the Virginia bank, because it is lying in the vault 
of a bank in New York, instead of one in Rich- 
mond or Petersburg; nor is it worth any less, as 
specie, to the bank here owning it, because of be- 
ing in New York—but the reverse. Drafis for 
specie payable in New York will be worth more 
to most of those persons who may demand specie 
here, than would be specie paid here. And, 
therefore, the fund of specie in New York need not 
be brought here to be used for resumption. 

in another place the evils of this general sys- 
tem of the banks dealing in exchange have been 
shown. As they use their power over the bor- 
rowing Class to drive hard bargains with the first 
holders of the drafis on New York, an unfair and 
usurious profit is usually made in the first pur- 
chase bythe banks. But, after having made that 
profit, if the specie, which these dralis at their 
maturity will command in New York, were but 
held there, every one of these numerous pur- 
chases would strengthen our banks, and prepare 
them the better to resume specie payments. But 
they cannot bear to yield so much present gain 
for such an object; and therefore their fund of 
specie in New York is regularly sold at such pro- 
fit of premium as is regulated by the degree of 
depreciation of their own notes—and which de- 
gree of depreciation is itself in a direct ratio to 
the supposed discredit or bad faith of the banks. 
Their self-inflicted dishonor is thus made the most 
productive part of their trading capital. 


Bank usury, in principle and in effect. 


As was explained more fully in another report 
to the Association, the individuals with whom the 
banks carry on this profitable trade of “ dealing 
in exchange” are subjected to the payment of 
what is in effect a grinding rate of usury. And 
there are still other kinds of extortionate usury, 
in point of fact and ina moral view, continuall 
practised by banks, though the acts may be legal- 
ized by the unjust indulgence of law. Of this, 
we will offer an illustration that any one may 
see the truth of, and which pone will venture to 
deny. 
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As the existing law of the land fixes the lst of 
next January as the limit of time for the banks 
to pay specie, we have a right to infer from the 
law,and from the silence of the bank authorities 
to the contrary, that on that day they will truly 
resume specie payments, and of course that their 
notes will then be at par with specie. (Whatever 
we may lear or believe to the contrary is nothing to 
the purpose.) Now, on September 1, the notes 
of these banks are depreciated at least 3 per cent. 
below the value of specie. If then, on this day, 
an.individual has discounted by the bank a note 
for 8100 due January 1, for a real business trans- 
action, and to be paid at maturity, he will in 
fact get but $97 for his 8100 (deducting the loss 
by depreciation,) and on his note will be paid to 
the bank $100, at its maturity. Besides thus 
paying the legal and proper interest (at 6 per cent. 
per annum) of $2 forthe use of the 4 months 
Joan, the borrower pays, 3 percent. more in depre- 
ciation, or 5 per cent. for 4 months, equal to 15 
per cent. per annum, for the loan of $100. And 
if the rate of depreciation were 5 per cent. as it 
was but recently, or 10 per cent., as at an earlier 
time, the process would be the same, and the 
usury increased in proportion to the greater rate 
of depreciation. This business of lending depre- 
ciated bank notes by a bank, as lawful money, 
at their nominal amount, has been declared by a 
judicial decision in Mississippi, to be usury in 
the legal sense, and the lenders to be subject to 
all the penalties of usury. There can be no 
doubt of the correctness of the general principle 
of this decision and its universal applicability ; 
but we do not undertake to say whether the parti- 
cular interference and indulgence of the law of 
Virginia may not have effectually screened the 
banks {rom the danger of loss from these usurious 
{ransactions. 


PLAN TO REMOVE STUMPS. 


From the Western Farmer and Gardener. 


Mr. Editor :—Although I am not myself a 
practical farmer, yet I !ove to see all the operations 
on a farm carried on with neatness and economy. 
I own a small farm of two hundred acres in 
Champaign county; and when I purchased it, 
the fields were greatly disfigured and encumbered 
with dead trees standing, and with stumps. I 
wish that { might have the pleasure of your com- 
pany over the farm, or indeed at the house (for 
every field can be seen from the door) toshow you 
the excellent condition which it isnowin. There 
is scarce a stump or bush to be seen, except some 
very handsome shade trees purposely left lor shel- 
tering the cattle in the heat of summer. 

The removal of these stumps has been accom- 
plished by a very simple and economical process, 
which I will attempt to describe, in the hope that 
it may be beneficial to those who have their lands 
encumbered with trees and stumps. Procure a 
dry red-elm lever, about twenty feet long, and 
about six to eight inches in diameter—a good 
stout log chain, with two yokes of oxen; this is 


all the machinery that is necessary. The mode of 


operation is thus: wrap the log chain around 
the stump a little above the ground, and make 








——- eS 


what is called a log-hitch ; lay the lever horizon- 
tally on the ground, the’ large end next to the 
chain and against the stump; make the other 
end of the chain fast to this end of the lever, 
drawing the lever tight against the stump; the 
cattle are hitched to the small end of the lever, 
and driven around the stump in a circle, of which 
the lever is the radius. One revolution of the ox. 
en around the stump will generally twist out the 
largest of them ; but should not the power thus 
applied be sufficient to move the stump, the side 
roots may be uncovered and cut partly off; after 
this is done, the stump will be easily removed, 
You will find this plan much preferable to any 
‘patent stump extractor” that you may have 
seen puffed in the papers. D. L. 


ON THE EXTERMINATION OF NUT-GRASS. 


From the thern Agriculturist. 


Mr. Editor:—Do you know nut-grase? And 
do you know how to get rid of it? Without 
waiting for your answer I will tell you. Hoe it 
from the beginning to the end of the season, at 
such short intervals as to prevent the upper vege- 
tation from coming to maturity, i. e. from flower- 
ing. . Your enemy, if he have been in long pos- 
session of his ground, will wage a hard contest 
with you for the greater part of the season, in- 
ileed you will be frequently tempted to believe 
him invincible ; but towards the end of the can- 
paign, if you have continued your attacks with- 
out wavering, you will perceive his courage and 
strength drooping, and by the end of it, that he 
is fairly on the retreat. But on the opening of 
the next campaign you will again see him, though 
in diminished numbers and in scattered positions. 
If you recommence your attacks, and continue 
the same practices as before, about the 10th or 
15th July, you will receive his final capitulation. 
I have in thie manner exterminated a great deal 
of nut-graes. 

The best way of hoeing this grass is to chop !t 
an inch or so below the surface, and go over tt 
once in every three or four days. I have never 
tried the plough expressly for this purpose, but ! 
have no doubt that it would be equally efficaceous 
—perhaps more quickly so. Indeed, I regard the 
plough, when steadily used, as the most certain 
eradicator of the nut-grass, while as to the joint- 
grass it is the best means in the world for propa- 
gating it. The reasons in both cases are, I think, 
too plain to require explanation. As to facts, we 
know that in the section where the plough is the 
common and chief implement, nut-grass 18 UD 
known, except in yards or inclosures, where the 
plough never comes; while joint-grass is, the 
universal and growing pest. 

The nut-grass shoots up in the spring from solid 
tubers, or nuts. The roots immediately after 
developing a certain length of leaf, form a little 
below the surface of the ground an enlargeme®! 
or tumor, from which radiate on every side tw? 
distinct kinds of offsets—one a small black filiform 
radicle on which the nut is formed subsequen!'Y 
to the inflorescence—the other a whitish succulent 
brittle sprout, which after running a little wey 
horizontally comes up another plant, which oo 
mences immediately to do the same as the OM 
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eprout ; and this process is continued in quick 
succession to the end of the season. Soon aller 
the several plants go to flower, the black radicles 
which issue from them begin toform the nuts, 
which remain in the ground as the parent sources 
of the vegetation of the next season. The old tu- 
hers die soon afier bringing out the new vegetation. 
The object of the foregoing treatment is to pre- 
vent the nut from being formed, and the repre- 
sentation I have made gives the rationale of it. 
With respect, &c. F. 


In reply to our esteemed correspondent “ F.” 
we would inform him, that it has been our misfor- 
tune to form a very intimate acquaintance with 
the common enemy of the southern planter—nut- 
grass. We will also suggest what we think a 
more successful, and certainly a far more econo- 
mical method of exterminating it, than that pro- 
posed in his communication. Our remedy is deep 
winter ploughing, followed by the free use of the 
harrow or cultivator, and the frequent and diligent 
employment of the latter implement during the 
growth of the subsequent summer crop. 

When we purchased our farm in the fall of 
1889, we found one portion of it—about five acres 
—so badly. infested with nut-grass, that the stand- 
ing crop yielded a miserable return for the labor 
that had been expended upon it. One part of the 
five acres was in sweet potatoes, and the indivi- 
dual who-cultivated the farm informed us, that he 
had been utterly unable to keep down the nut and 
joint grass, although he had hired additional force 
during the summer, expressly for the purpose of 
exterminating these common nuisances. 

In the month of December we had the whole 





farm thoroughly and deeply ploughed by a large 
plough, and a pair of strong horses. To do this, 
we employed a laborer from the state of Maine, 
who had been accustomed to such work, and who 
performed it most effectually, notwithstanding the 
ground was very rough. 
_ The plough was followed by the harrow, first 
in the direction—then across the furrow. By 
these means a large proportion of the tubers of 
the nut-grass were brought to the eurface, where 
they were exposed to the frost of winter. 
arly in March, about one half’ of the five 
acres was manured broad-cast, ploughed again, 
seeded in oats, and thoroughly harrowed, so as to 
effectually cover the grain. The oats grew well, 
but just before it had attained its full growth, it 
was attacked by the army-worm—the larva of 
a small night moth (of the genus noctua,) by 
which it was cut down as effectually in a few 
days, as it could have been done by the hand of 
man. About the firet of June this same piece of 
ground was prepared for slips in the following 
manner: Furrows were drawn four and a half 
leet apart, with a large two horse plough in 
Which a good supply of manure was scattered, 
afier which, with two bouts, with the same im- 
Plements, (or four furrows,) beds were formed 
upon the manure, in which all the stubble and 
sward were completely turned under. The hoes 
lollowed, and by aslight touch, made the beds 
‘mooth and evef, alter which the whole was 
Planted in slips, chiefly yams. The slips grew off 
aucilully, and yielded beyond our most sanguine 
expectations. But it should be stated, in re- 


an important bearing upon the nut-grass, that as 
soon as the slips had taken, the sides of the beds 
were ploughed down, by taking a slice from each, 
with a single mould-board plough, after which the 
dirt was thrown back by the same implement, 
the work being completed by the hoes. The 
same process was repeated once, except that at 
the second working, after cutting the slice from 
the beds, the.cultivator was passed twice in the 
middle, so as to pulverize the ground thoroughly, 
and put it in condition to be hauled up readily by 
the hoes. 

In the winter of 1840 this ground was again 
ploughed, although left in fine condition afier the 
potato crop, and inthe month of December and 
January following, was planted in dwarf marrow- 
fat peas, which yielded a most abundant crop. 
As soon as the peas were off, one part was put in 
water-melons—the remainder in corn—both of 
which have succeeded well. : 

We have already stated that only one half of 
the ground was seeded in oats. ‘The other half, 
afterthorough ploughing and harrowing in the 
spring, was put in melons, which, during the early 
part of their growth, were repeatedly worked with 
the plough and cultivator. After the melons 
were off, this piece of ground furnished a most 
abundant crop of hay—not nut-grass,—but luxu- 
riant crab-grass, which grew go rank as to be 
mowed with considerable difficulty. It was then 
cleared off, ploughed three times, harrowed as 
often, and ridged for turnips,—one half ruta-baga, 
the viher half red-top, snow-ball, and Pomerania. 
In putting in this crop, the ridges were formed 
twenty-eight inches apart, and the manure de- 
posited in the interval. The ridges were then 
reversed so as to cover the manure, and the tur- 
nips drilled upon the top. The crop was kept 
clean, and the ground well pulverized, by means 
of asmall plough, the cultivator, and the hoe. 
There was probably never a better crop of turnips 
raised near Charleston. 

The same ground has yielded, the present sea- 
son, a good crop of melons; will be ready for mow- 
ingin a few days; and will then be prepared 
again for turnips. 

It may be stated, in general terms, that the 
nut-grass has disappeared, its place being supplied 
by a luxuriant growth of crow-foot (Eleusine 
indica,) and crab-grass (digitaria sanguinalis. ) 
Some time alter the first winter ploughing, the 
dead, dry, and partially decayed tubers of the 
nut-grass were seen thickly disseminated over 
the whole surface of the soil, and as those which 
were not brought to the surlace by the first opera- 
tion have been subsequently exposed by frequent 
stirring and other acts of tillage, they have been 
submitted to the same destructive processes, and 
the ground formerly so much infested, although it 
may here and there exhibit a few plants o/ nut- 
grass, may be said to be as clear of this trouble- 
some enemy of the farmer, as any land in the low 
country. 

To all those who are troubled with nut-grass, 
our correspondent amongst the rest, we would 
recommend as the best means of exterminat- 
ing it :— 

on Deep winter ploughing—not scratching 
with a small single horse plough, with a lazy ne- 
gro to guide it—but ploughing to the depth of at 





gard to the subsequent cultivation, as it may have 





leasteight inches—even twelve, or more i! possi- 
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ble—also frequent and thorough harrowing, or the 
use of the cultivator during the winter months, so 
that the tubers and stoloniferous fibres of the plant 
may be brought to the surface, and exposed to 
the frost. They need have no fears of injuring 
their lands by deep ploughing, provided they fur- 
nish them with an adequate supply of manure. 
‘The common prejudice against the plough, and 
the delective use of it, are the greatest curses upon 
low country agriculture. 

2d. ‘To put such crops upon the ground as will 
admit of its being lrequently stirred during the 
growing season, with the plough and the cultiva- 
tor—especially the latier instrument. 

By the adoption of this course, we will venture 
10 predict, that in a lew seasons they will have 
the satis/action of seeing one of their most trou- 
blesome enemies effectually vanquished.—Ep. 
SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST. 


AMERICAN COTTON PLANTERS IN INDIA. 


‘The Mobile Journal publishes the following ex- 
tract {rom a letter {rom a native of one of the cot- 
ton growing states who is now in India undera 
contract with the Government, or a company 
who are making an atiempt to improve the cul- 
ture of cottonin that country. The letter contains 


information which is curious, and deserving of 


attention from the authenticity of the same.—Jour. 
of Commerce. 
Calpee, May 10th, 1841. 

Iam now about six hundred miles {rom Cal- 
culla, in the district of Bundlecund, and have 
commenced business after a sort of fashion. As 
to labor, I can get plenty, such as it is ; one of our 
negroes will do more work than five of the na- 
tves. ‘They are something like our Choctaw 
Indians at home, only much inferior in strength, 
courage, and energy. 

There is no forest for them to roam in here, as 
the Coctaws have, and they are therefore com- 
pelled to make a living, such as it is, by labor. and 


the rent to the government eats out the profit of 


all they docultivate. The land here all belongs 
to government, and the natives have to pay rent 
for using it. The rent is from three to nine rupees 
per begha, according to situation; the nearer a 
well the higher the rent, three beghas make about 
one acre o! our measurement. ‘This grinds them 
down so hard that they rarely attempt to make 
more than a mere living, which is nothing but a 
little rice. ‘There are few of them that ever get 
animal food at all, so you may judge what sort of 
creatures they are for labor, compared with our 
negroes atthe south. [do say that this is greater 
slavery than that of the slaves in North America. 
You may say they have no masters to order them 
to their work as you do slaves, but they are no- 
thing like as well provided for or as happy. You 
can hire the best men here for five picea day, 
women and boys at two to three pice—there are 
43 pice ina rupee, and a rupee is worth about 45 
cents of our money—so you see the free laborer 
here gets less than five cents per day, or one dol- 
jar and a half a month, with which to clothe and 
feed himself and pay rent to government. 
Besides this, there are other circumstances 
against this being anagriculturalcountry. ‘There 
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is hardly any timber fit for use. I have seen no 
iree, since I have been here, higher than 30 feet 
tothe top branch. There are no horses fit for 
work, except the Arabian, brought from Persia 
and sold at high prices from hundreds up to two 
thousand rupees, which is too much for any farm 
horse, and so we have nothing to depend upon 
lor ploughing, but very small oxen, much inferior 
to those in America. We may make about 20) 
pounds of cotton to the acre, and three acres to 
the hand, which will be about 600 pounds, ora 
bale and a half of our weight, to the hand, but] 
have not yet heard of more than 100 pounds to 
the acre, and that of very inferior stuff compared 
with Mississippi cotton. Still, as this is much bet- 
ter than the native cultivation, | may do quite as 
well for myself as at. home, for I am disposed to 
think the government will be liberal. 1 shail, 
nevertheless, return to America at the close of 
my engagement. 


SAWDUST. 


From the Albany Cultivator. 

A. W.L., of Hempstead, L. I., in a commu- 
nication says: 

**‘ My predecessor was in the habit of putting 
large quantities of sawdust, straw, &c., in his 
pig pen, let it get thoroughly incorporated and 
rotten, and then use it as a manure. On the pur- 
chase of the place last spring, I found on it a 
quantity of this sawdust manure, horse manure 
and long manure, which three kinds | separately 
put in different parts of my corn field. The 
result is this: the part with long manure is very 
poor, (by the way would not poudrette help it?) 
the horse manure good, and the sawdust first 
rate,” 

This method of using sawdust has _ been prac- 
tised by the Shakers with great success. Rotted 
sawdust of itself would be a good manure, but 
put in a pig pen it not only decays, but it absorbs 
and retains much of the most valuable part of 
the manure, that would otherwise be lost. Of 


| tbe great value of hog manure for the corn crop 


there can be but one opinion. It is decidedly 
superior to any or all of the ordinary manures 
for this crop, and a farmer should use every ex- 
ertion, by frequently replenishing his pig pen with 
refuse matter, to increase the amount or prevebt 
waste. 


GARLIC, A CURE FOR KIDNEY WORM. 


From the Western Farmer and Gardener. 


Bloomington, Ind., July 9th, 1841. 
Sir :—In the ninth number of your valuable 
periodical, under the head “ kidney worms,” the 
use of corn boiled with ashes is proposed as 4 
remedy. conial 
This remedy in recent and slight affections, 
believe often proves successful; and so oe 
arsenic, given in a dose of a teaspoonful or mores 
but this poisonous drug should never be age 
except to stock hogs. The most certain plan ° 
treatment, however, isto make an incision throug 
the skin, about an inch long, parallel! with, 4” 








on each side of the backbone, immediately over 
the kidneys—and after separating the skin slight- 
ly from the parts beneath, inserting two or three 
cloves of garlic. ‘The hair of the hog should be 
where the skin is to split, and after 
the garlic is put in, a stitch should be taken with 
a needle and thread, about the middle of the in- 
cision, 80 as to prevent the garlic from falling out. | 
For thirty years past [ have known this plan of 
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siderable portion of which, particularly the young- 
erand weaker part, he has to send out, at so 
much per head, into some more congenial part of 
the country, during the winter season. He could 
not, however, afford to pay for winter pasturage 
for the whole of his flock, and therefore the great- 
er portion remains in his own enclosures, or on 
the lower ranges of mountain land contiguous 
thereto, during the winter, endeavoring to pro- 


treatment followed, and it rarely ever fails, even|cure a scanty subsistence among the heath, the 


in the worst cases. Yours, &c. 
D. H. MaxweE tut. 


SNOW-STORMS IN MOUNTAIN DISTRICTS. 


From the Penny Magazine. 


rushes, and the bent grass, in the best way they 
are able. But when the snow lies deep, and the 
weather is very severe, these animals, hardy as 
they undoubtedly are, would absolutely starve 
were they not supplied with a little hay from the 
homestead. ‘The hay is commouly borne on the 
heads or backs of the shepherds, in bundles as 
large as they can possibly wade through the snow 


Those who have never witnessed the great| with; but occasionally on the backs of horses, 
accumulation of snow which takes place during | where they can travel without much danger or 
some severe winters in the mountainous districts | difficulty. The hay is secured into a species of 


of the north of England, as well as of Scotland, 


rude net-work formed of withies, and known by 


would searcely credit the extent, the length, the | the local appellation of creels, in which loose hay, 
breadth, and the depth of some of the immense | as well as that which is more solid, may be pack- 
masses of snow that accumulate in certain situa-|ed firmly and securely. When a snow-storm 


tions among the mountains ; and many persons 


is of long continuance, the shepherds have enough 


there are, no doubt, who are totally ignorant|to do in preventing their flocks {straying away, 
of the fact, that in every mountain district of the}and in supplying them with hay once or twice 


north there are snow drifis that never wholly 


in the day, according to the severity of the wea- 


dissolve and disappear, but fragments of which|ther; for wading through deep snow, with a 
remain from season to season, and from year to| heavy load on the head or shoulders, and ofien 


year, in the hollows and declivities of the moun- 


where the ground is hilly and broken, is a very 


tains (for the most part where the aspect is north- | laborious business. 

erly,) notwithstanding the copious and frequent; ‘Though there are neither fences nor other 
falls of spring and autumn rain, to which these |landmarks on those extensive mountain-ranges, 
mountain districts are peculiarly liable, and the | {rom long usage, or some supposed right or claim, 
dissolving influence of the gentle breezes of sum-| almost every sheep-farmer appears to consider 
mer. These fragments of the winter snow-drilts | that he possesses some peculiar privilege to the 


are seldom visible from the roads and highways 


pasturage of that part of the common on which 


leading through the open and more distant part | his flock usually feeds. Hence these flocks are 
of the country, or even along the adjacent valleys, | rarely much intermixed with each other, the 
and consequently their existence is known only | owners or their shepherds taking the liberty to 
to those who are familiar with the situations they, drive or frighten away such of their neighbor's 
are known to occupy. In these upland districts | sheep aschance to mix among their own. Al- 


butsmall quantities of grain are grown, the soil 


though this sort of arbitrary exclusiveness occa- 


forthe most part’ being unsuited to corn crops, | sionally leads to bickerings and animosities be- 
while the climate is even more so. Hence the|tween the parties whose flocks come thus in 
farmers turn their attention to the breeding | collision, it certainly prevents a great deal of trou- 


of sheep and black cattle, the mountain districts 


ble in separating and assorting at the seasons of 


of the north of England being mostly sheep-|sheep-washing, sheep-shearing, sheep-salving, 


farms ; while in various parts of the hilly country 


&c., when each flock has necessarily to be divest- 


in Scotland large numbers of black cattle are|ed of allintruders, [tdoes not often happen that 


bred and sent to the southern markets. 


In the sheep districts in the north of England 
the farms are seldom large, and yet many of the 


these extensive commons are overstocked, not- 
withstanding there being no limit to the number 
of sheep in any farmer’s flock; but since the 


farmers manage to keep pretty numerous flocks | pasturage is ol’ so poor a nature that, even when 
of sheep, varying from three or four hundred to | there is abundance of room, and to spare, for all 
the same number of thousands. ‘This, towever, | the sheep that may be kept, the flocks never arrive 
is effected only where popuiation is scanty, and|at a high state of condition—nothing like that 


where the commons (usually called fells) are very 


of fitting them for the shambles,—in case of any. 


extensive, and upon which the owners or occu- | crowding or overstocking taking place, the reduced 
piers of the enclosed land or farms enjoy an un- | condition of the whole would be a serious conside- 
limited right of pasturage, or common right, as | ration to all the parties concerned. — 

itis generally called. Hence it frequently hap-| Though sheep, like most other animals, appear 
Pens that the occupier of 80 or 100 acres of en- | to be endowed witha certain degree of instinct, 
Closed land, and much of it of but an indifferent | yet it does not follow as a matter of course, that it 
quality, if he possess sufficient capital, and the | always operates towards ensuring their safety. 
arm be conveniently situated, will keep a flock | Persons who have had the most frequent oppor- 


of sheep of 1000 or 2000 of the small black-fa 


rmountain breed, the whole of which he sum- | have come to this conclusion, that w 


tunities of observing them wen appear to 
ena storm 





mer-pastures on the fells or moors; but a con- | is approaching they are seldom taken by surprise ; 


Vox. 1IX.—5] 
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or, in fact, before it actually eomes on, they have 
endeavored to find a place to shelter themselves 
from its fury : but in cases of snow-storms among 
the mountains, it very generally happens that the 
places of shelter from the bitter and piercing blast 
are places fraught with the greatest danger, for it 
is there that the drifting snow accumulates in vast 
masses; and while the flocks that have sought 
shelter are comparatively warm and comfortable, 
probably before they are aware the drift will have 
become piled up insuch a manner as to render all 
attempts to retreat impracticable even were they 
inclined to do so. ‘Thus it sometimes happens 
that in thespace of a very few hours some scores, 
nay, perhaps hundreds, of sheep become buried 
beneath the snow toa depth of several feet. In 
most parts of these mountain-regions, where the 
hills are pretty steep, their sides are usually fur- 
rowed by several clefis, or deep and narrow ra- 
vines, down which trickle the waters of smal! 
springs that commonly have their rise in the upper 
parts of the mountain. The spaces along the 
sides of the hills, between these respective furrows 
or dells, for the most part are smooth and bare ; so 
that at the approach of a snow-storm, should 
these places be resorted to by the flocks as places 
of shelter, they are soon buried to a considerable 
depth, since all the snow that falls on the smooth 
portions of the mountains is hurled into these 
dangerous ravines. 

When a snow-storm comes on unexpectedly, 
the losses in the flocks of sheep are generally the 
greatest ; for when it is foreseen, the shepherds 
are on the alert; and though it may not be with- 
in their power to prevent some portion of the flock 
being buried (overblown, as they call it) beneath 
the snow, yet, in most cases, they are aware of 
the situation the missing sheep occupied when the 
storm came on, and consequently know pretty well 
where to search the drifis forthem. When the 
snow falls extremely light and feathery, the drift 
will hardly sustain a person’s weight jor a day or 
two afterwards but in such cases there is not much 
danger of the sheep being suffocated under it; 
but when it falls ina sofier state, but yet light 
enough to be drifted by a strong wind, the drift at 
once becomes consolidated and heavy, and then 
itis that there exists great danger of the sheep 
being quickly smothered. 

There are two methods pursued in searching 
forthe missing sheep when a snow-storm has 
subsided ; one of them with dogs,—sheep-setters, 
or, as they are sometimes called, sheep-finders ; 
the other, thus: three or four persons goin com- 
pany, carrying with them a couple of long smooth 
poles, and also some spades or shovels. Those 
that carry the poles, walk along the drified snow 
beneath which they suspect some of the sheep 
are buried, frequently pushing their poles gently 
through the snow, in order to ascertain, by the 
touch, the presence of the missing sheep ; when, 
having made the discovery of one or more, the 
shovels are empioyed in opening a way by which 
to liberate the innocent prisoners. Persons accus- 
tomed to this prodding (probing) for sheep, as it 
is called, can readily distinguish by the touch of 
the pole the ve coat of a sheep from any other 
substance— even from the bushy and elastic heath, 
or the softer bent and mountain moss. This mode 
of search, however, is a slow and tedious process 
where there isa consideradle breadth of drifi, a 





great deal of time necessarily being consumed in 
carelully examining a comparatively small space. 
Besides, it sometimes happens that the drilte are 
so deep that an ordinary pole will hardly penetrate 
them to the bottom, and in that case the system 
becomes altogether useless. 

The employment of dogs to find the lost sheep 
is by far the better plan, where it can be effected, 
The sheep-setter is of no particular breed, though, 
for the most part, these dogs belong to the cur 
species. But there areso many varieties of the 
cur—or, at all events, so many coming under that 
very general term, that it would be impossible to 
define what peculiar class my father’s dog, Corby, 
the sheep-finder, belonged to. He was large and 
black, strong-limbed, long and lean bodied, shag- 
gy-coated, with a little white on the breast, as 
well as between the eyes. His ears were precise- 
ly those of the common cur, and his tail—for he 
was not tailless—was both large and long. Corby 
from his puppyhood was a favorite in the family, 
certainly not on account of personal attractions, 
for these were by no means in his favor, but from 
sundry good qualities that he was early discover- 
ed to possess. He was docile, sagacious, cour- 
ageous, and faithful, and when he grew up he 
exhibited an extraordinary sense of smelling, 
particularly as regarded sheep, and hence he soon 
became the most renowned sheep-setter through a 
wide range of country. ‘This rendered him of so 
much account that it in a manner changed his 
destiny, for having been brought up with no other 
view than that of his being employed as an ordi- 
nary shepherd’s dog, his superior qualities soon 
procured for him a higher distinction, and he be- 
came a privileged character in the sitting-room 
and parlor; scarcely any services were required 
of him, except afier a severe snow-storm, when 
he was called upon to exercise his vocation, which, 
during many years, he lived to do, and with won- 
derful success. 

It was not only upon our own farm and flock 
that Corby exercised the extraordinary powers 
nature had endowed him with, for his fame asa 
sheep-finder extended through all the surrounding 
parishes ; and many were the messages and e- 
quests that his owner would permit him to be 
taken to the distant parts of the upland country, 
where portions of the sheep-flocks were often bu- 
ried beneath the snow. We had a servant-boy, 
to whom the dog was much attached, and when 
it was convenient to spare the latter to exercise 
his abilities for the benefit of our neighbors, the 
former usually accompanied him, for it was not (0 


be supposed that so faithful and sagacious 4 


creature would voluntarily accompany entire 
strangers. Money, of course, my father would 
never accept for Corby’s services, but the boy that 
used to accompany the sheep-finder was Bot 60 
rigidly scrupulous, and many were tbe shillings 
and half-crowns that he pocketed in the course 0! 
a stormy winter. 

The sagacious animal always took advantage 
of the wind, where that was practicable, and tbe 
moment he was told to ‘seek the sheep—be care- 
ful,’ his whole attention was bestowed upon those 
parts of the snow-drifts that the parties pointed 
out to him. With his nose close to the surface 0! 
the snow, his eyes beaming with intelligence and 
arfxiously at om every motion of the perso 
that accompanied him, his ears in an attitude 
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listening, as if he expecied to assist the sense of | ing, and even for longer periods. But in all such 


smelling by that of hearing, would he traverse the 
hard, soft or slippery snowdrift. When he first 
ascertained that there were buried sheep some- 
where in the vicinity, he would then examine, 
with peculiar caution, every part of the surround- 
ing surface, until he appeared to have satisfied 
himself regarding the precise locality, and then he 
would commence scratching away the snow with 
all his might. This was a sure signal for those 
who carried the shovels to commence digging, but 
the dog was never satisfied unless he were allow- 
ed to continue his scratching, as if he were anx- 
ious to set the imprisoned sheep at liberty as soon 
as possible. Many dogs, and particularly those 
that have a cross of the terrier breed, that are oc- 
casionally employed in searching for sheep that 
have been overblown, the moment they get a 
sight of the sheep will endeavor to seize upon 
them with as much savageness as they would 
attack any wild animal ; but Corby knew better 
than to actthus. In a single severe winter this 
dog has been known to have set (as finding the 
sheep in this manner iscalled) upwards of three 
hundred sheep, and though it may be true that a 
portion of them might have been discovered 
through other means, the probability is that he 
was the means of rescuing several scores that 
otherwise inevitably would have perished. 

It might be supposed that where sheep are 
buried beneath eight or ten feet of compact snow, 
they would be crushed beneath the surround- 
ing weight, if not to immediate death, at least in 
so severe a manner that they could not long sur- 
vive. ‘This, however, is rarely thecase ; and ex- 
cept when the fall of snow is immediately suc- 
ceeded by a thaw, and suffocation or drowning 
naturally ensues, very few, comparatively, perish 
on account of the great depth of the drift, the 
snow being so porous that respiration is carried on 
without much inconvenience. Experience has 
shown that, forthe most part, when sheep that 
have sought shelter in some ravine or hollow per- 
ceive the snow rapidly increasing on and ‘around 
them they get upon their feet and attempt to 
shake it from their fleeces ; and consequentiy in a 
standing position become finally enclosed in the 
drift. With the weaker portion of a flock this is 
seldom the case, for they commonly continue 
motionless where they have first lain down, ip 
some sheltered situation, until the snow has ac- 
cumulated so much that it would be impossible 
forthem to rise did they make the attempt. ‘The 
consequence of this is, that if they are not rescu- 
ed for several days, they either perish through ac- 
tual starvation, not being able to move at all or 
obtain the smallest particle of sustenance, or 
their limbs become stiff and paralyzed before 
death actually takes place. Those, however, that 
have been buried in the snow in a standing posi- 
lion, should they continue undiscovered several 
days, are generally found to have acquired suffi- 
cient room to turn themselves, and to be able to lie 
down and rise at pleasure ; and where a few 
have happened to stand close together while the 


drift was forming, owing to the united warmth of 


their bodies, as well as their frequent movements, a 
rather considerable open space is commonly found 
Surrounding them. 

Instances have occurred of sheep being under 
the snow, for three or four weeks, and still surviv- 


cases they have had the power of nibbling the 
short graes, grass-roots, and even a portion of the 
soil, on a space of a few superficial feet, through 
which means life has been sustained through so 
protracted a period of confinement. It has been 
ascertained also that, where sheep have actually 
been starved todeath before they were discovered, 
extreme hunger had driven them to tear the wool 
from each other’s backs, which only goes to prove 
the powerful influence of hunger even over these 
meek and innocent creatures. When sheep are 
discovered that have suffered a long confinement 
under the snow, on their being liberated it is ne- 
cessary to administer food in small quantities, 
otherwise fatal consequences might ensue ; and 
notwithstanding they may partly regain their wont- 
ed vigor in course of time, it rarely happens that 
such sheep ever afterwards appear ina perfectly 
healthy condition, and in the enjoyment of all 
their faculties. 





“DISPUTED QUESTIONS IN AGRICULTURE.” 


For the Farmers? Register. 

A writer in the eighth number of the Farmers’ 
Register, after commenting with some asperity 
on the confused notions which prevail among 
agriculturists on certain important, but at the same 
lime easily ascertained ‘truths, proposes five in- 
quiriés, and gives under each head the best means 
of arriving at satislactory conclusions respecting 
them. 

Of these, I will select two, and give to the 
readers of the Register what information I have 
collected from the results of several years’ atten- 
tion to those subjects, though I do not know if 
that information will be of any service to the wri- 
ter of the article, gathered, as it has been, from a 
point very distant from the place where his expe- 
riments have been made. But it may avail others, 
if not him. 

The first inquiry I propose to examine is the 
third in the order in which they are made: it 
is, “at what distance is it best to plant, and by 
what modes of culture corn will produce most 
net profit ?” 

On the first head of this inquiry, I have 
satisfied myself, from my own experience and from 
all the observation I have bestowed upon the 
management of others, that, in the middle region 
of South Carolina, corn on upland will, one year 
with another, on manured and unmanured lands, 
produce most at the distance of four feet by five, 
and one stock to the -hill. ‘This may seem to 
most planters too far apart, and that too much 
ground is lost thereby. If the object with the 
planter is to produce the greatest number of ears, 
and not the largest quantity of grain, I will admit 
that the distance is too great, but not otherwise. 
Thirty bushels of grain to an acre of Indian corn, 
on upland, is a large yield—far above the average 
with the best planters, and above the largest yield 
to any one, with most. [t is easily proved, that 
an acre of corn planted four feet by five, and one 
stock to the hill, will produce over that quantity, 
if each stock will produce an ear that will measure 
pint, and it cannot be a difficult matter to make 





land rich enough to yield a pint to the stock, if 
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eufficient distance is given. By lessening the dis- 
tance, or leaving two stocks to the hill, a portion of 
the nutriment that would otherwise be imparted 
to the ear will be drawn away to support the in- 
creased quantity of stock and the blades thereon, 
and more fodder but less corn will be made there- 
by. 
"Added to this is another reason why! give 
that distance to my corn. I never take off the 
suckers, and I leave it to nature to relieve each 
stock of any superabundance of nutriment in the 
suil, by throwing off as many suckers as it can 
support. This last reason may be a very in- 
sufficient one to most planters, and I may have 
given rise to another “disputed question in agri- 
culture,” but I am fully convinced that nothing 
is gained by removing the suckers from corn, of- 
ten injury is done, and always time is lost in the 
operation. So that though I leave my corn very 
wide apart at first, it becomes somewhat thicker, 
and just where I want it—in the best spots; and 
I have the distance better regulated by that means, 
than by the most judicious management of my 
own. On the propriety of leaving the suckers on 
corn, I could supply some interesting details, and 
perhaps some useful information, but I would 
thereby extend this article to two great length ; 
and I will now, very briefly, in reply to the second 


branch of the above inquiry, state my method of 


cultivating corn, without, however, claiming for it 
the best mode, or that which will produce the 
greatest net profit. 

The land intended for corn should be broken up 
deep, some time before it is planted. Just before 
planting, it should be thrown up in three furrows 
(with the shovel plough) and crossed (deep) with 
one furrow of the same plough. If manured, it 
should be trenched as follows. ‘The hands em- 
ployed in dropping the manure should use a 
basket for that purpose that will hold about a 
bushel. They should walk upon the three fur- 
rows, and at each check place one foot, and drop 
the manure on each side of the foot, and then 
gently ease up the foot, which will leave an open- 
ing in the manure at the bottom of the furrow 
for the reception of the corn, which should be im- 
mediately dropped, and covered. This may all 
be useless detail to most planters, but I have often 
seen corn dropped on the manure or covered with 
it, with decidedly bad efiect. 

As soon as the corn is fairly up, and attains 
some three or four leaves, it should be ploughed 
as deep as it will admit of. All the subse- 
quent tending should be superficial. After the 
first ploughing it should be moulded with the 
hoe, and then ploughed four times afterwards with 
the sweep plough, and bedded with the hoe, when 
the corn is just getting in ear. This may seem 
a very great deal of work to many, who tend 
their corn with much less, but I have endeavored 
to answer the question, according to my own me- 
thod and my belief, “by what modes of culture, 
corn will produce the most net profit.” 

I had intended to reply to the inquiry, ““Whether 
it is injurious or beneficial to cut the roots of corn 
during its growth ?” but I have already extended 
this paper to a greater length than I thought I 
would do in setting out, and [ must reserve for 
some future numbers the result of my experience 
on that ‘‘disputed question.” CorTTon. 





STATISTICS. 


From the Kentucky Farmer. 


We copy from the Farmers’ Register an arti- 
cle, alleging great errors in the census returns 
taken under authority of the general government, 
We have heretojore hinted our own doubts of the 
correctness of those returns, and have, conse- 
quently, been rather shy o/ publishing tables 
drawn from them. Of the utility of full and ac- 
curate statistics in relation to the multifarious ar- 
ticles of production and consumption, every intel- 
ligent man is perlectly convinced ; and there is not 
a statesman in the nation who has not deplored 
the want of this valuable kind of information. 
But the essential value and utility of statistical 
tables depends upon their fulness and accuracy. 
As they are taken for guides in legislation and in 
beginning, enlarging and reducing numerous im- 
portant branches of productive industry, they do 
a positive disservice, if not substantially correct. 
It is better even to grope in the dark than to be 
misled by a false light ; as in the former case there 
is a possible chance of hitting the mark, while in 
the latter there is none. When legislation is 
guided by false facts, mischiefs and miseries must 
ensue. So, if an enterprising merchant, manv- 
facturer, or farmer embarks in some new, albeit le- 
gitimate pursuit, under the guidance of statistics, 
presumed correct but really false, his prosperity is 
extremely precarious, if indeed his pecuniary ruin 
is not inevitable. 

In relerence to the census returns, we are well 
satisfied it will not do to rely upon them, especi- 
ally in regard to the various productions of the 
country. There are probably some districts accu- 
rately reported, but the mass of errors in others 
must vitiate the whole. Possibly the returns of 
population may be sufficiently accurate for gene- 
ral purposes ; but those relating to other matters 
ought not to be relied on. We do not mean to 
specify particular items of error when there is so 
much reason to doubt the correctness of any por- 
tion of the returns. We may however allude to 
the returns of hemp and corn, on which no intelli- 
gent man could for a moment rely. 

Whether the incorrectness of the returns be due 
to inherent defects in the system of their collection, 
or to extraneous causes impossible to be foreseen, 
and consequently not guarded against in framing 
the necessary laws, is not for us to say ; but that 
there are errors, of a character so serious as to 
render the returns dangerous, rather than useful 
guides, admits of clear and indisputable proof. 
We are fully aware of the great difficulty of 
framing and executing efficient laws for the pro- 
curement of statistic information, and that the 
most correct returns are to be regarded only as ap- 
proximations to truth ; but still they may be made 
to approximate so nearly as to serve as uselul 
guides for general purposes. 


SEVEN TONS OF GREEN FODDER TO THE 
ACRE. 


From the Maine Farmer. 
At first blush, one would suppose that an acre of 
ground which at any one moment should yield 
seven tons of green fodder, must be exceeding 
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rich ; but there are a great number of acres, not 
only bearing this amount now, but which might 
very easily be made to produce four times this 
amount, or twenty-eight tons of green succulent 
food. 

We, last May, measured off just one acre of 
land, and planted upon it Indian corn, making the 
rows, as near as we could without actually mea- 
suring, four feet apart in one direction, three feet 
inanother. This, if we mistake not, will allow 
us four thousands hills. 

Last week, (Aug. 2,) we cut upa hill. which 
had four stalks in it, being, as near as we could 
judge, an average as to size, and weighed it. The 
kernels were just beginning to blister or form out, 
but by no means large enough to boil. It weigh- 
edthree pounds and ahal!. This you will say 
is nothing extra. But if you calculate right, 
you will find that at this small rate there was 
actually growing upon that acre of ground seven 
tons of excellent green fodder, every particle 
of which, as it should be, would be greedily eaten 
by cattle. This weight will increase up to a 
certain point, when it would probably diminish 
by the drying off of the stalks and husks. This 
acre of corn may be called ‘ middling’’ as to 
growth and luxuriance. There are thousands 
of better fields in the country. 

Our friend I. Bowles, of this town, has a field 
planted so as to have sixteen thousand hiils upon 
the acre, and we have no doubt that he has nearly 
that amount of hills. He marked off the rows 
with a machine so that the hills should be an 
equal distance apart, and to make the above 
number of hills per acre. But making allowance of 
two thousand, for the ravages of worms and miss- 
ing hills, computing the number at 14,000, and 
supposing that the average weight is four pounds 
to the hill, it being a larger variety of corn than 
ours and highly manured, and you will have 
56,000 Ibs. or twenty eight tons of green fodder 
per acre. Now can a person, who has not a 
sufficient range of pasturage for a cow or two, 
more profitably employ an acre of land than by 
planting it to corn, even in the ordinary way ? 
It is true that it will not, when cut, spring up 

like clover, or the grasses, nor will it come into 
use until the first of August. But that is the 
period of the year when pastures oftentimes be- 
gin to fail. It would supply a cow for two months 
inthe year, August and September, with 90 ibs. 
of food per day. We have never had any practi- 
cal experience in feeding out green food to cattle, 
or soiling them as it is called, but if 20 pounds of 
dry hay will be sufficient for a common-sized cow 
per day, we should think that 45 of green food 
would be sufficient. This plan may be objected 
‘oon the score of its expense. Perhaps more 
lodder would be obtained at the cost by planting 
the horse tooth or southern corn in drills, and cut- 
ng it as wanted. This variety might not be 
ready to cut quite 98 early as our own, but it 
Would continue until frost came, and while it 
Would on the whole yield more fodder upon the 


on planted in this way it would continue green 
ger, 


From the Temperance Advocate. 
REPORT ON HOGS. 


Read before the Agriculturral Society of Newberry, 
S. C., by Dr. J. N. Herndon, on the 25th July, 1841. 


In pursuance of the direction of this society, 
we beg leave to present some few facts and ob- 
servations on the subject of raising hogs; and in 
doing so, we are not so much influenced by the 
hope of enlightening this society, as by a belief 
that it is the duty of every member of it to con- 
tribute whatever he is able, no matter how small, 
to the advancement of the objects for which it 
was created, as well as the importance which we 
attach to the subject which has been assigned us. 
And we feel certain, that none will suppose we 
have magnified its importance when he reflects 
on the large amount of nearly one million of dol- 
lars, which we pay to the western states for the 
the single article of pork, according to the accounts 
kept at the mountain toll gates, a few years since, 
exclusive of large quantities of bacon imported to 
Charleston, via New Orleans, and from the 
northern states. It appears to us a strange infatu- 
ation, that could induce a state or people to make 


themselves dependent on other countries for one of 


the necessaries of life, when they possess all the 
facilities for procuring it at a much cheaper rate. 
Though we feel satisfied that it would be a waste 
of time and argument at this late day, to attempt 
to convince any member of this society of a fact, 
which experience has already taught him, that it 
would contribute greatly to the interest and inde- 
pendence of the people of this state, to produce 
their own supplies of meat, instead of buying it 
abroad, and from countries which do not recipro- 
cate the advantages of the trade, by receiving in 
exchange some o/ the products of our country. 

To the attainment, therefore, of so desirable an 
end, we shall briefly recommend the plan which 
we consider best calculated for that purpose. 

One of the first and most important considera- 
tions should be to select a breed suitable to our 
purpose. According to our present plan of econo- 
my and management, we require a variety which 
are disposed to grow large, and which attain a 
tolerable size, even with the scanty allowance 
which our hogs are accustomed to receive; and 
not such as require the liberal treatment, and high 
feeding, which grain countries are able to afford, 
which could not be allowed them in a cotton grow- 
ing country, without enhancing their cost to more 
than their value. We are of opinion the desired 
breed may be produced, either by crossing our 
common stock with the large class of improved 
hogs, which have been introduced, or by crossing 
the large class, with some of a small class which 
have been introduced. The large class alluded 
to include the Woburn, the Calcutta, and the By- 
field, all partaking of the same general character- 
istics. ‘That is, they are all large, coarse, ugly, 
flop-eared, and of lazy, indolent habits. The 
small class, before mentioned, comprises the po- 
pular Berkshire, the Cobbett, and the once ad- 
mired but now abandoned Guinea. This class, 
especially the Berkshire and the Cobbett, are re- 
markable for beauty and symmetry of form, hav- 
ing great length and thickness, with small head 
and standing ears, and small and well turned legs, 








not so short as to render locomotion difficult. With 
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those materials, we think it would not be difficult 
to produce hogs of any form, size or habits we 
may desire. 

aving procured a suitable breed, the next 
object will be, to produce and keep up a euflicient 
number for our purpose. To this end, six or 
eight good breeding sows will be sufficient for a 
siock of 100 hogs. ‘They should be separate 
from the other hogs, particularly about farrowing 
time, and not too many of them together, for 
fear of over-laying or smothering the pigs; and 
care should be taken to exclude them {from lying 
under houses or shelves, where there is dust, 
which being inhaled by the young pigs, is very 
destructive of them, producing irritation and in- 
flammution of the lungs. 

Now, having a sufficient number of hogs, of 
the right stock, the next object will be, raise them 
in such a manner as to make them cost us less 
than to buy them. ‘The plan which part of your 
committee have pursued, and which we beg 
leave to recommend, though far from perlect, we 
believe will fully accomplish that purpose. It is 
as follows : commencing at the first of the year, 
we are under the necessity of feeding our hogs, 
through January and February, either on raw 
corn, or on boiled corn meal, which is far prefera- 
ble, particularly for the sows and pigs; and if the 
sweet potatoes could be preserved until that sea- 
son of the year, and fed to them boiled, with a 
small addition of corn meal, it would cheapen 
the cost of the first two months’ feeding, very 
materially, ‘The next two months, March and 
April, which is much the most difficult season 
of the year for hogs; they should be ted on fer- 
mented slops, made either of corn meal, or the 
refuse paris of flour, alias shoris. We think 
fermentation superior to boiling, because it assi- 
milates and prepares the food more completely 
for digestion, and also, because it is less trouble 
which with us, is an important consideration; the 
only trouble necessary is to prepare a vat or tub, 
of the required size, then put in it one third of meal 
or shorts, and two thirds of water, and let it stand 
until fermentation takes place, which, afier the 
first time, it will do very soon, provided a small 
quantity is left in the vat as a leaven. 

Now, by the first of the next months, May 
and June, the oats will be large enough to graze 
on, which, with a small addition of fermented or 
boiled slops, will keep your hogs in growing order, 
until your stubble fields are opened, about the Ist 
of July. And to assist and cheapen the feeding 
of May and June, we recommend the cultivation 
of the different kinds of squashes, and also the 
sugar beet. They may either be fed raw, or 
boiled, which is preferable. 

Now, having brought your hogs to the Ist of 
July, the difficulty is passed. I! you can keep 
them in growing order until this time, they will 
fatten to the end of the year, provided you sow 
as much small grain as every planter in his coun- 
try should do; that is, at least one-third of the 
land which he has in cultivation, leaving the 
other two-thirds for corn and cotton. This amount 
of stubble land, by the grain and grazing which 
it affords, will keep your hogs growing and thriv- 
ing until the pea fields can be opened, from 
which time until Christmas, they can be kept 
lat on a succession of pea fields. We are aware 
that there is a prejudice with some, against feed- 
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ing stock hogs on peas, but we are convinced, 
from experience, that it is entirely unfounded, and 
that with plenty of salt, and plenty of water, 
there is nothing better or cheaper for feeding hogs; 
and we earnestly recommended to every planter, 
to plant at least a hill of peas for every one of 
corn; they will not only keep his stock hoge jn 
good order, for near three months, but will al. 
most entirely supersede the use of corn, in {at- 
tening his pork. 

Let us now compare the cost of pork, raised 
upon the plan which we have proposed, with the 
price we are compelled to pay the Kentuckians, 
and we think it will not appear strange that those 
planters, who raise their own supplies of pork, 
are more prosperous, and get rich faster, than 
those who buy it. 

We have proposed that the hogs should be fed 
on corn or its equivalent in value, for the first 
four months of the year, and that some corn 
should be given for the next two months; but 
allowing for bad management, we will suppose 
that they are fed for the first six months. We 
have found, on trial, that two bushels of corn in 
the ear per diem, will be sufficient to keep a stock 
of 100 hogs in growing condition for the first six 
months in the year, (together with the adjuncts 
before mentioned,) whichis the only portion of 
the year in which the expense of feeding is 
felt; the two bushels of corn in the ear will 
be equal to one when shelled, and allowing 100 
ears to the bushel, which is nearly correct, it 
would be giving one ear per diem to each hog; 
it would thus require 300 ears, or little more than 
three and a half bushels to bring the hog to two 
years old, which we think is the proper age lor 
fattening, because then they fatten kinder than 
when younger, and beyond that age, they do 
not improve sufficiently in weight to warrant the 
expense of keeping. In addition to which, we 
think that afiera good run ona pea field, ove 
and half bushels of corn will be sufficient to 
complete the process of fattening. A part o! 
this committee have found, that with the ma- 
nagement herein recommended, a hog of the 
right stock, may be made to weigh at two years 
old, 200 Ibs. neat. ‘The stock alluded to is a cross 
of the Cobbett and Calcutta, though we have no 
doubt but that any of the crosses before men- 
tioned would do as well; so that 200 lbs. neat 
pork, instead of costing $12 to be paid in cash 
to the Kentuckians, costs you five bushels of corn 
and the run of your stubble fields, which would 
be lost, if you had no hogs; and the run of your 
pea fields, which only cost you the trouble o 
planting ; for they require no gathering, and 0 
very little injury to yourcorn crop, and of great 
service to your land. But to insure success !0 
raising hogs, it will be necessary that their health 
should be attended to. The diseases, to which 
they are most liable are inflammation of the lungs 
and throat, poisoning by mushrooms, kidney 
worms, and mange and lice. The first is gene 
rally produced by lying in dusty situations, though 
very often it exists as an epidemic, affecting the 
hogs of a whole neighborhood at once. The 
symptoms are wheezing, and a drooping, slugg'® 
appearance. We consider tar given in the feed 
or by drenching, as the best remedy to prevel 
or cure this affection, by its stimulating action 0” 
the exhalents of the parts affected. ‘The pe 
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sonous effects of mushrooms are much more 
easily prevented than cured, for which purpose 
they should be either kept up during the wet sea- 
sons, which promote the growth of mushrooms, 
or salt and tar should be given frequently at those 
times, with the view of invigorating and guarding 
the stomach against the pernicious influence of 
the mushrooms; and salt should be given at least 
once a week through the whole year, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the general health of your 
hogs. The kidney worm may generally be 
cured by applying a tar or pitch plaster over the 
region of the kidgeys, first having shaven off 
the hair and lacerated the skin. The best man- 
ner of getting clear of mange and lice, is to ex- 
clude your hogs from lying about your barn-yards 
and stables, and giving them sulphur, and anoint- 
ing them with sulphur or mercurial ointment. 
There are some other points connected with this 
subject, which we intended to have noticed, but 
feared that we might be trespassing on your pa- 
tience, though we hope that we have said some- 
thing which may aid and encourage our people 
in freeing themselves from the dependence which 
they have long felt on the west, for one of the 
principal necessaries of ile. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF BREEDING CATTLE. 


From the Franklin Farmer of 1838. 


The number of agriculturisis who are devoting 
themselves to improving their cattle is so great, 
and increasing so fast, that authentic information 
on the principles of breeding cannot fail to be 
highly interesting and useful. 

| have therefore concluded to present to the 
public through the columns of your extensively 
circulated and popular journal, five or six short 
articles upon the subject, arranged under the [ol- 
lowing heads: 

Ist. The grand principle that like produces like. 

2d. The comparative influence of sire and dam. 

3d. Breeding in and in. 

4th. The value of good keep in breeding. 

5th. The proper age for breeding. 

The principles and facts which will be present- 
ed in these articles, will be almost entirely select- 
ed and arranged from that most elaborate and au- 
thentic treatise on cattle published under the su- 
perintendence of the British Society for the dif- 
lusion of useful knowledge. On this account the 
Writer may ask for these articles the greater at- 
lention, as this work is of the highest authority 
both in England and America. From ‘this work 
(which should be in the hands of every farmer) 
I will extract largely in the present article, which 
will be devoted to the illustration of 


1.—The grand principle that like produces like. 


That which lies at the foundation and improve- 
ment of every stock, or the successful manage- 
ment of it, is the fact, the common but too much 
Neglected axiom, that ‘like produces like.” This 
= governing law in every portion of animated 

ure, 

There is not a deviation from it in the vegeta- 
tle world, and the exceptions are few and far be- 
‘ween in the lower classes of animals. When in 
‘he higher species the principle may not seem at 








all times to hold good, it is because another pow- 
er, the intellectual—the imaginative—somewhat 
controls the mere organic ove; or in many in- 
stances the organic principle is still in full activity, 
for the lost resemblance to generations gone by is 
pleasingly and strongly revived. 

This principle extends to form, constitution, 
qualities, predisposition to and exception {rom 
disease, and to every thing that can render an 
animal valuable or worthless. It equally applies 
to the dam and to thesire. It is the foundation 
of scientific and successful breeding. 

Let it be supposed that the cattle of a certain 
farmer have some excellent qualities about them, 
but there is a delect which considerably deterio- 
rates their value, and which he is anxious to re- 
move. He remembers that like produces like, 
and he looks about for a bull which possesses the 
excellence which he wishes to engrali on his own 
breed, he tries the experiment, and perhaps to his 
astonishment it is a failure, and his stock may 
have deteriorated instead of improved. The cause 
of this every day occurrence was that the new 
bull had the good point which was wanting in the 
old stock, but he, too, was deficient somewhere 
else, and therefore, though his cattle had in some 
degree improved by him in one way, it was coun- 
terbalanced by the inheritance of his delects. 
Here is the secret of every failure. The new- 
comer, while he possesses that which was a de- 
sideratum in the old stock, should likewise possess 
every good quality which they had previously ex- 
hibited ; then, and then alone, will there be an, 
improvement without alloy. 

This principle was the secret spring and the 
ground work of all Mr. Bakewell’s proceedings 
and success. ‘The prompt adoption of this prin- 
ciple enabled that distinguished breeder to build 
up the famous family of new Leicester long 
horns. By judicious crossing, the excellencies of 
several animals were happily united in one indi- 
vidual, and the good points were confirmed and 
rendered constitutional, by uniting animals which 
contained them. The skeletons or separate joinis 
or points of some of the more celebrated of his 
animals were preserved or pickled, and hung side 
by sice for the purpose of inspection and improve- 
ment. Some joints of beef, the relics of Old 
Comely, the mother of the stock, were particular- 
ly observed; the fat of the surloin on the outside 
was four inches in thickness. A four year old 
steer of this family weighed three thousand four 
hundred and seventy-two pounds. The four quar- 
ters of another of this breed weighed nineteen 
hundred and eighty-eight pounds, tallow two 
hundred pounds, and hide one hundred and seven- 
ty-seven pounds. 


2.— The comparative inffuence of the sire and dam. 


If the preceding number established the princi- 
ple that like produces like, it is obvious that the 
farmer who has a good stock of cattle to breed 
from will rear good stock, and will improve them ; 
but if he has a oad stock to start from, the produce 
will be indifferent, and will grow worse. How 
obviously important is it then that his stock, both 
male and female, should be of the best quality 
which he can possibly obtain. 

The question as to the comparative influence 
of the sire and dam is a difficult one to decide. 
That farmer will not err who applies the grand 
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principle of breeding equally to them both. In 
the present system of breeding, most importance, 
(and that very justly,) is attributed to the male. 
He is the more important animal on account of 
the more numerous progeny that is to spring from 
him, and thus his greater general influence ; and 
therefore superior care should be bestowed on the 
first selection of him for rearing. He should, if 
possible, always be, in point of blood, of a superior 
degree to the stock to which he is to be bred ; 
and besides, the farmer should study him closely, 
and be assured that he possesses, in more than 
a usual degree, the characteristic excellencies of 
the breed which it is wished to impart to his stock. 

When this case, as to the possession of such 
combination of good points, has extended from 
sire to son through several successive generations, 
it may readily be supposed that he will poesess 
them in a higher degree than the female can. 
They will be made, as it were, a part and portion 
of his constitution, and he will acquire the power, 
of more certainly, and to a greater extent, com- 
municating them to his offspring. 

In this way the influence of the sire may, in 
well bred animals, be considered as superior to 
that of the female ; but her’s is always great, and 
must not be forgotten. In Arabia where the mare 
is the object of chief attention, and her good 
qualities are carefully studied and systematically 
bred in her, the influence of the female decidedly 
preponderates ; and on the same principle, that 
of the highly bred cow will preponderate over 
that of the half bred bull. Her excellencies are 
an hereditary and essential part of her, and more 
likely to be communicated to her offspring, than 
those which have been only lately and acciden- 


tally acquired by the bull with no pedigree, or 


with many a blot in it. Custom and convenience 
however induce the generality of breeders to look 
most to the male. 

The question whether the sire or dam has the 
more influence in controlling the sex of the ofl- 
spring, is perhaps not less difficult of decision. 
Cows generally breed males and females alter- 
nately; but their habit in this particular is not so 
uniform as to contravene a principle which has 
lately been promulgated chiefly by French writers 
on breeding. One of them mentions a great 
number of cases which establish satisfactorily the 
pricciple, that the animal which is in the greatest 
vigor, (health, age, constitution and flesh being 
considered, ) at the time of commerce will generally 
fashion the sex. For example, an old and declin- 
ing cow is bred to a young and vigorous bull, 
other things being equal, the produce will be male, 
because the bull was in the greatest vigor. 

These principles lead to the statement of ano- 
ther, which is equally as important, and if possible 
better established, and perhaps less understood. 
Ifa man has asuperior milch cow and wishes 
to raise milking stock from her, the common plan 
is to save her heiler calves. But according toa 
principle of breeding, sustained by facts as well as 
theory, by far the better plan would be, to save a 
bull calf from this cow, and his stock when he is 
put to breeding will have the excelient quality of 
his dam, and be, like her, superior milkers. For 
example, Cleopatra was an extraordinary milker, 
according to this principle her heifer calves may, 
or may not, make good milkers ; but her bull calf 
Frederick, having her character and qualities bred 
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in him, will communicate them to his stock ; and 
his heifer calves will be, like his dam, superior 
milkers. 

This last principle suggests an important con- 
sideration in selecting a breeding bull, viz: that 
he be descended from a superior milch cow. 


3.— Breeding in and in. 


The judicious breeder will not too long confine 
himeell’ to his own stock, unless it be very large, 
The breeding {rom too close affinities, —the breed. 
ing in and in as itis called, though it has many 
advantages to a certain extent, in the hands of 
most skillful and judicious breeders ; though it may 
be pursued until the excellent form and quality ofa 
breed is developed and established, and was. the 
source whence sprung the superior cattle and sheep 
of Bakewell, and to some extent of the superior 
short horns of Mr. Colling ; yet to it also must 
be traced the speedy degeneracy—the absolute 
disappearance of the new Leicester cattle, and, 
in the hands of many an agriculturist, the impair- 
ment of the coustitution of the new Leicester 
sheep. 

Bakewell was a master spirit in breeding, and 
it cannot be denied produced a breed oi cattle 
worth the etloris of such a skilful agriculturist. 
The principle on which he seemed to act was 
novel, bold, and for a time a_ successful one. 
Some of his cattle were extraordinary illustrations 
vt the harmlessness of such a system ; but he 
had a large stock on which to work: a veil of 
mystery was thrown over the most of his proceed- 
ings and no one knew his occasional deviations 
from this rule, nor his skilful interposition of’ re- 
moter affinities when he saw, or apprehended 
danger. 

But what has now become of the new Leices- 
ter or Bakewell cattle? where are they to be 
found ? It was a bold and successful experiment, 
and seemed fora while to answer the most san- 
guine expectations of that skilful and spirited 
breeder. 

In districts, in which experiments were carried 
on, it established a breed of cattle equalled by 
few ; and it enabled the long horns to contend, 
and ofien successfully, with the heaviest and best 
of the middle horns. But no sooner had the 
master spirits of the day disappeared, than the 
character of the breed began imperceptibly to 
change. Ithad acquired a delicacy of constitu- 
tion inconsistent withcommon management and 
keep; and it began slowly but undeniably to 
deteriorate. Many of them had been bred to 4 
degree of refinement, that the propagation of the 
species was not always certain. ‘The breed itself 
gradually diminished; in some places it almost 
disappeared. ‘The reader may scarcely give 
credit to the assertion, but itis strictly true, that 
in 1833 there was not a singie improved Leicester? 
on the Dishley farm; nor a dozen within the 
circuit of as many miles. It would seem as i! 
some strange convuision of nature, or some 
murderous pestilence, had suddenly swept away 
the whole of this valuable breed. 

The above remarks are in substance taken {rom 
that valuable treatise on British cattle, belore 
alluded to. In Kentucky, though the principle 
of breeding in and in has met with general dit 
approbation, yet it has been more or less prac 
tised by many breeders. To one of whom all: 
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sion will he made, not from unkindness, but merely 
for example ; for he, like Mr. Bakewell of Eng- 
Jand, is a monument to illustrate the impropriety 
of the practice. This breeder (now less noto- 
rious) had, several years since, one of the finest 
herds of milking and breeding blooded cattle in 
Kentucky, and deservedly had high reputation 
as a breeder. 
were far superior to all others, proper crossing 
was neglected; the stock began to diminish in 
size ; many of them became hornless ; and their 


constitutions were impaired, in consequence of 


which they suffered more from cold in winter, and 
were more liable to disease in summer; the mur- 
rain soon got among them, and played such sad 
havoc in one short season, that at present, only 
a few venerable animals remain, of that once su- 
perior but ill-fated herd. 

With this short digression we will again quote 
our valuable author. ‘lt has therefore become a 
kind of principle with the agriculturist to effect a 
change in his stock every second or third year ; 
and that change is most conveniently effected by 
introducing a new bull. This bull should be as 
nearly as possible of the same sort ; coming from 
asimilar pasturage and climate ; but possessing 
no relationship,—or at most a very distant one— 
not related to the stock to which he is introduced. 
He should bring with him every good point 
which the breeder has labored hard to produce in 
his stock, and if possible some improvement ; 
and especially where the old stock may have 
been somewhat deficient ; and most certainly he 
should have no manilest defect of form, and that 
most essential of all qualifications, a hardy consti- 
tution, should not be wanting.” 


4.— The importance of good keep. 


In the rearing and improvement of a stock 
of cattle, nothing, perhaps, is of more import- 
ance than the subject at the head of this article. 
Even the powerlul excellence of blood and family 
are unavailing and insufficient long to sustain a 
valuable herd, without this indispensable accompa- 
niment. Upon this subject our valuable authority 
has only a few remarks, but they are very com- 


‘prehensive and decisive. 


‘‘ There is one circumstance, however, which 
the breeder occasionally forgets, but which is of 
as much importance to the permanent value of 
his stock as any careful selection of animals can 
be—and that is, good keep. All good stock must 
be both bred with attention, and well fed. It is 
necessary that these two essentials, in this species 
of improvement, should always accompany each 
other ; for without good resources in keeping, it 
Would be vain to attempt supporting a capital 
sock, ‘Thisis true with regard to the original 
stock ; it is yet more evident, when animals are 
brought from a better to a poorer soil.’* 

_ Let it not be imagined that good keep is thus 
indispensably necessary, only to the improved 
blooded cattle, for it is invariably true that mean 
eeding will produce mean animals, no matter 
what may be the breed. The owner of the hardy 
Scrubs cannot reasonably expect them to produce 
large and well fatted carcasses, or abundant secre- 
ions of milk, without rich pasturage in summer, 
and bountiful supplies of nutritious food in the 


But, vainly imagining that they | 


tle require more luxuriant pasture and richer food, 
to cause them most fully and most rapidly to de- 
_Velope theirexcellencies, than the scrubs usually 
| Teceive, nor is it matter of wonder or regret ; for 
how can it be expected that an animal which 
secretes two gallons of milk, or gains two pounds 
‘of flesh daily, should subsist upon as little as one 
which secretes or gains but hall that quantity ! 

This great necessity of good keep begins with 
the very existence of the animal ; and nature, as 
if to teach us the lesson, ere its entrance into the 
world, has provided (or its use a superabundant 
store. As the first year of the animal’s existence 
is naturally the period of most rapid growth, so 
also it should be the period of most luxuriant feed- 
ing. As the most liberal provision is now most 
amply repaid, so also is the slightest neglect the 
cause of irreparable loss. Instances are not 
uncommon of calves which have gained a hun- 
dred pounds a month, for several months, upon 
kind feeding ; and thus, in a few months, attain a 
size, which, perhaps, is not attained in the whole 
existence of those which are consigned to a scanty 
allowance of milk, and the more scanty grass of 
the yard or orchard. 

The kind feeding of the calf is scarcely more 
bountifully repaid than good keep to the dam. If 
she is kept in good condition she will not only be 
more healthy, but will conceive more quickly and 
more surely: will bring a better, and a more 
thrifty calf; will pass through the dangers of 
parturition more safely, and will cleange herself, 
and be restored, more speedily than if she is 
emaciated and exhausted by poor or scanty 
feeding. 

Neither is good keeping without its genial in- 
fluence even upon the sire of the herd. It is 
unquestionably true that a bull which is fed upon 
generous fvod will be a surer and a better breeder, 
than if hia subsistence was poor and scanty. 
True, he neither stands to the pail, nor draws at 
the yoke ; but when fully engaged his labors and 
excitements are scarcely iess exhausting than are 
the duties of the cow or the ox ; generous diet is 
therefore necessary tosustain him in imparting a 
vigorous constitution and fine spirit to his off- 
spring. The observing farmer will readily avoid an 
extreme in this matter, by which heilers are some- 
times made too fat to breed, and bulls too fat to 
be useful. But this is an extreme far leas to be 
shunned, because far less dangerous than the 
other. 


5.—The proper age for breeding. 


‘‘The proper age at which the process of 
breeding may be commenced will depend upon 
circumstances. Even with the early maturity of 
the short horns, if the heilers could be suffered 
torun until they were two and a half, or three 
years, they would become larger, finer, and more 
valuable ; and their progeny would be larger and 
stronger. But the expense of keep for so long 
a time is a question that must be taken into serious 
consideration. 

‘The custom, which at one period was begii- 
ning to be so permanent in the breeding districts 
of putting the heifer to the male at one year old, 
or even at an earlier period, cannot be too much 
reprobated. At the time when they are most 
rapidly growing themselves, a sufficient quantity 
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ment of the fetus, and both the mother and the 
calf must inevitably suffer. 

‘* F’rom two to two and a half years old, accord- 
ing to the quality of the pasture, will be the most 
advantageous time for putting the heifer to the 
bull. In fair pasture the heifer will probably have 
attained sufficient size in two years. Ifthe period 
is prolonged after three years, and especially with 
good keep, the animal will often beintoo high 
condition, and there will be much uncertainty as 
to her becoming pregnant; though, in general, 
putting on more seanty subsistence for a short 
time will set all right. At an early age there will 
often be danger in calving, from the heifer not hav- 
ing attained her proper size. 

‘¢ It is evident from this that the bull should not 
be suffered to run with the young stock ; and it is 
becoming more the practice, and ofien advan- 
tageously, to separate him from the cows altoge- 
ther, except when in season. ‘That which has 
been said of the best age for breeding the cow, 
will equally apply to the bull. It is absurd and 
dangerous to begin to use him as some have done 
when a yearling. He will come into season at 
two years old—he will be better at three; and 
although the farmer may not deem it prudent to 
keep him more than three years, he may then be 
sold advantageously, in his full prime, to another 
breeder.” 

The above extract is taken, verbatim, from the 
invaluable treatise on British Cattle ; the princi- 
ples stated, are no doubt drawn from the exten- 
sive experience of English breeders. They are 
so totally at variance with the practice of most 
Kentucky breeders and farmers, that it may not 
be amiss to confirm them by the following ex- 
tracts from Lawrence’s Farmers & Graziers’ 
Guide. 

‘‘ These remarks apply with the greatest force 
to those inconsiderate persons who, anxious to 
anticipate their most sanguine hopes, injure their 
stock by putting their heifers prematurely to 
breed ; and who, did they but endure another sea- 
son o! necessary delay, would give time for na- 
ture to perfect the work of maturity, and ensure 
a healthy offspring; but those persons by an in- 
judicious haste destroy the stamina of the animal’s 
constitution, entaila feeble and unhealthy issue, 
exhaust the powers of the devoted animals, and 
and not only shorten her life, but occasion many 
and serious disorders. 

‘‘ Heifers should not on any account be put to 
bull before they have passed the second year of 
their existence ; indeed if three years be allowed, 
the much better condition of the calves will amply 
repay the oné year’s delay.” R. W.S. 


PRESERVATION OF TIMBER. 


From the Philadelphia Ledger. 

We perceive that a committee of the House of 
Representatives have suggested the employment 
of mineralized timber, in the construction of the 
proposed bridge over the Potomac, between 
Georgetown and Washington. The process of 
mineralizing mentioned is that of Dr. Edward 
Earle, of this city. We can scarcely say whe- 
ther this suggestion on the part of the congres- 
sional committee has occasioned us the more 
pleasure, or the more surprise. 
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We say surprise, for we have come to this 
pass, that it is really a matter of astonishmeni to 
see Congress enter upon the consideration of even 
the most obvious improvements in science. Not- 
withstanding all that has been said of the nation- 
al enterprise in such matters, we are one of the 
most dilatory people upon the face of the globe, 
in availing ourselves of authenticated and esta- 
blished inventions. In such things as morus 
multicaulis, we are prompt toa fault; but where 
the new scheme is a point of certainty, and not 
of speculative attempt, we are the most intolerable 
laggards in Christendom. 

Here, for example, is this proposal of Dr, 
Earle for the preservation of timber by the pro- 
cess of mineralization. It is spoken of by the 
press, generally, as something new under the 
sun; and Congress, looking wise, takes it up 
with its thumb and forefinger, very much as a 
naturalist would take up a nondescript insect 
which had escaped the scrutiny of Swammer- 
dam, ora quartz not to be found in Henwood or 
Carne—mentioned neither by Lyell, Philips, 
Murchison or Featherstonhaugh. 

We are not prepared to say, just now, what is 
the precise nature of the claims of Dr. Earle; 
but if these claims are to supersede those of 
Sir Humphry Davy, or ol the French chemist, 
M. Boucherie, they must be of an importance 
truly wonderful. ‘These eminent gentlemen have 
demonstrated (the former long ago, and the lat- 
ter of late days) a mode of so preparing timber 
by mineralization, that it shall be impossible to 
destroy it by rot. They have shown that the 
process is exceedingly simple and cheap, and 
that, by its means, qualities of the highest value 
(besides that of durability) are imparted to the 
wood. The plan of Sir Humphry Davy has 
been long in operation in Kurope, and that of 
M. Boucherie has engaged the attention of the 
French government for some time past. In the 
face of these facts, (and we will show them to 
be facts) does it not appear unaccountable that 
we should continue, day after day, in the absurd 
practice of building houses and fences of unpre- 
pared timber, and of laying with it railway struc- 
tures, requiring a continuous repair that absorbs 
a great portion of profit? Does it not appear 
especially remarkable that our government will 
persist in building ships of unprepared wood, 
which fall to pieces before a launch can be effect- 
ed, (as in the case of the vessel now on the 
stocks at our navy-yard,) when, at an equal cost 
or at a less, we might have men-of-war, to whose 
duration it would be impossible to assign a limit? 
Of course it does appear very strange, and rathef 
than suppose ourselves or our government guilty 
of such supineness, or of such imbecility as 1s 
here imputed, the reader of this article will be 
inclined to fall back upon the belief that there 
is some error in our statement—in short, that 
some good reason exists for continuing the old 
fashioned practices. 

Now this is a subject of manifest importance. 
It is important, whether we regard the supposed 
improvement itseli—an improvement which comes 
wmmediately home to the bosoms and business 
of every man in the community—or whethet 
we look to the conduct of that government which 
is bound to encourage the true and the uselu!, 
without reference to party or to favoritism. 
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Thinking thus, we will recur to this subject 
again, and endeavor to show, as concisely as 
possible, what is the exact nature of the mine- 


ralizing process of Sir Humphrey Davy and of 


M. Boucherie—also, more fully, what are the 
advantages to be derived from mineralization, 
with the data and authorities in support of the 
process. [t will be found that, although the 
public mind in America is absolutely uninform- 
ed upon this whole topic, there is really no 
question whatever among the scientific in regard 
to the importance of the discoveries alluded to, 
or the feasibility of their practical application. 





BREEDING OF STOCK. 


From the Franklin Farmer (of 1838.) 


Having, to some extent, been engaged in this 
business for the last thirty-five years, and not 
altogether an inattentive observer of the various 
fluctuations which have occurred during that time 
in this important interest, I have thought it might 
not be entirely useless to address a few reflections 
on this subject, to those interested in breeding 
and raising stock, through the columns of your 
useful paper. 

The abundant yield of the rich soils of the 
valley of the Missjssippi, under a proper course 
of culture, enables the grazier and feeder of stock 
to increase his operations to an extent unequalled 
by that of any other section of our union. The 
grand desideratum then is so to use his means 
as to make them most productive. I will enu- 
merate some of the errors which have fallen 
under my own notice. About thirty-five years 
ago, great exertions were used to introduce the 
thorough-bred horse, and various fine animals 
were brought to Kentucky, of English importa- 
tion. But few of them were purchased there, of 
celebrity, until they became so old as to have 
fallen into disrepute. Itis a matter there of ge- 
neral notoriety, that between the age of ten 
and twenty years, is the time of life, when the 
immediate descendants of the horse are most 
powerful, muscular, vigorous, and capable of 
endurance. But alter he has reached twenty, it 
rarely happens, however celebrated may have 
been his produce, that they have afterwards any 
claims to celebrity, as runners.) ‘Those interest- 
edin the success of the importation of that day, 
had the ‘address to convince the popular mind 
that the mixed blood which were then raised 
should be abandoned, and the thorough-bred take 
their places. All who were able to raise the 
means of breeding to the full-bloods did so, and 
the consequence was degeneracy ensued—their 
produce were weakly, delicate, and restive— 
Possessing few, if any, of the qualities requisite 
lor the saddle, or farm. Such as were not run- 
hers, (and of that number there were very few, ) 
Were unfit for any other valuable purpose ; many 
at four years old would not command the money 
itcostto have them sired. 

Disappointed with the bad success attendant 
on this experiment, another still worse was resort- 
ed to, Large, coarse, clumsy horses, of the 
Conestoga breeds, were then brought; they also 
Were freely patronized, and the opposite extreme 
lollowed, their produce were of unwieldy size, 
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clumsy, deficient in wind, hard to keep, and ut- 
terly unfit for domestic use or foreign market. 
Next came the Jack, and breeding of mules for 
many years was attended with great success, 
owing to the extensive demand and high prices 
paid for them by the planters of the South. But 
this, like most other pursuits which the great 
body of western producers turn their attention 
to, is now overdone. Nearly all the breeders are 
either raising the blood horse or the mule, neither 
of which are suited to the saddle, carriage or 
stage ; the one being too restive and weakly ; the 
other too obstinate and slow. The object of the 
foregoing remarks is not to discourage breeding 
of either of the classes of stock above enumerated 
orto detract from the great merits of the blood 
horse, but to suggest the advantage of dividing, 
and equalizing this business, so as to insure suc- 
cess to all. It, is idle to suppose that mares of 
coarse blood and clumsy, or of diminutive size, 
will produce racers. Equally so would it beto 
expect small, delicate, blood mares to produce 
large and saleable mules. The large, coarse 
mares should be bred to the choice Jacks of the 
country ; the smaller mares to the substantial, 
well formed, active half-blood horse, and the 
thorough-bred (of good size only) to the full 
blood, and proven race-horse. By attentively 
observing these rules of breeding, great improve- 
ment would be made in each variety of stock, 
and a sufficient number of all kept in the country, 
to supply the home and foreign demand, a!l com- 
manding fair prices. 'The great error to be avoid- 
edis that of running. with the popular current 
from one extreme to another, unmindful of the 
inevitable consequence of increasing the supply 
beyond the demand. 5 








THE NECESSARY CONSEQUENCES OF ADMIT- 
TING THE PLEA FOR THE CONTINUED SUs- 
PENSION OF SPECIE” PAYMENTS. 


Since the publication of our preceding number, 
there have appeared, for the first time, several 
articles in the newspapers protesting strongly 
against the resumption of specie payments by the 
banks of Virginia, at the time fixed by the existing 
law; and indeed at any time before the banks of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland shall pay specie. 
We do not propose to notice any articles which, 
judged either by their manner, or their source, or 
both, are obviously part of the bought services of 
mercenary bank hirelings. But there are writers 
whom we believe to be, and respect as, disinterest- 
edly speaking in behalf of what they deem the 
public good ; and in regard to their objections, and 
strictly to the question only, we shall make a few 
remarks. 

And first, let it be observed that no one has 
pretended to advocate or justify the general pro- 
cedure of the banks of Virginia in any one thing 
of the numerous particular abuses that we have 
condemned, as being right per se, proper, or bene- 





ficial to the community and to general interests. 
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Nor has but one act, or particular course of ac- 
tion, been justified and defended, even as a matter 
made necessary by the extraneous and unjustifia- 
ble action of foreign banks. This particular mat- 
ter, which alone, among the host of banking 
abuses, is thus defended, is the suspension of spe- 
cie payments by the banks of Virginia, and (as 
now for the first time avowed by any defenders) 
for the indefinite time that other states may per- 
mit the payments of their banks to continue sus- 
pended. Therefore, we wish it to be observed, 
the defence of the banks is limited to one charge 
only—leaving, as it would seem, all the other and 
far more important grounds of charge unan- 
swered and untouched. When so much has 
been said and published in defence on one point 
only, is not such silence an indication of the other 
alleged abuses being altogether indefensible? 

We wish to treat the subject fairly, and our op- 
ponents respectfully ; and we shall aim to present 
the purport of their objection in its full force. It 
is said that the notes of the banks of Virginia are 
received, in the ordinary course of trade, in Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and other places, whose banks 
are not paying specie; and if our banks were to 
resume payment while the banks of these places 
in other states still refused payment for their own 
notes, that brokers would collect the Virginia 
notes, demand the specie for them from the banks, 
and drain the banks of specie as long as notes 
could be thus obtained for the purpose; and, as 
the notes of our banks in circulation amount to 
more than thrice their stock of specie, and as it is 
impossible for one dollar to pay a demand for 
three, that the foreign brokers, and the other de- 
mands which their action would induce, would 
draw all the specie, leaving two-thirds of the 
notes still unpaid. And hence the conclusions to 
which these reasoners come, (and which, whether 
named or not, are unavoidable on these premises, ) 
that the banks of Virginia ought not to be com- 
pelled to pay, until those of Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, &c., shall also pay. 

There are two ways of meeting this essump- 
tion. One is to show that the premises are un- 
sound, at least in part, and therefore that the de- 
ductions, if not altozether illegitimate, at least re- 
quire much abatement. But though this may be 
done, and we trust satisfactorily to unprejudiced 
minds, it is not properly incumbent on us to prove, 
or offer to prove, negative propositions. It belongs 
to those who assert these propositions to prove 
the existence of the premises and the extent of 
their operation in results. Until that be done, or 
at least attempted, it is enough for us, on the op- 
posite side, to deny that the premises, and of 
course the conclusions, are correct, or that their 
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importance ia such as to justify the continuance of 
the weighty evils of an irredeemable currency for 
an indefinite time. Whenever the advocates of 
the banks, and of non-resumption, shall abandon 
mere loose assertions of Cisastrous results, and at- 
tempt to fully exhibit facts as premises, and thence 
draw proper conclusions, we shall be ready to 
meet their argument. But there would be neither 
propriety nor utility in our undertaking to prove 
the negative of their unproved and unargued posi- 
tive propositions—which indeed are but loose un- 
supported assertions of greatly exaggerated facts. 

At this time we will merely take a rapid and 
concise view of the question in a different aspect. 
For the sake of argument, and to save useless 
words, we may even admit as sound and true all 
the premises above stated ; and then the mere ex- 
hibition of the result, to which the argument in- 
evitably and confessedly leads, will be enough to 
upset the whole policy advocated, in the opinion 
of every unprejudiced and disinterested advocate 
of the welfare, and especially of the independence, 
of the commonwealth of Virginia. 

Admitting then all that is claimed as premises 
for the oppisite side of the question, it comes to 
this conclusion: ‘The policy of Virginia in the 
important matter of the currency—its stable or its 
fluctuating value—its rate and extent of deprecia- 
lion, if depreciated—the fluctuation of the apparent 
value of land and other property caused by real 
depreciation and fluctuation of a vicious paper 
currency—all the losses to the ignorant and honest, 
and gains to artful speculators—the enormous 
moral as well as political and pecuniary evils thence 
certainly accompanying such a condition of things 
—all these important elements of the policy and 
the welfare of our commonwealth are to be always 
totally dependent upon the legislation, not of Vir- 
gima, but altogether upon that of Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and other states!!! And we the 
people of Virginia, claiming to have equal rights 
with, and certainly separate interests from, those 
(quoad hoc) foreign states, are to submit, now and 
always, to be pillaged and oppressed so far a8 
fraudulent banking and depreciated paper currency 
can serve to pillage and oppress, at the will and 
pleasure of the legislatures of foreign states, that 
have, or believe they have, an interest in continu- 
ing the system of pillage and oppression!!! 
This is the general proposition, or statement ©! 
the general principle; and independent freeme® 
will not rest their decision of approval or rejection 
on the mere balance of the possible pecuniary pro 
fit to be derived from such submission. It would 
be a matter of universal conviction, that ‘no pect 
niary gain to the commonwealth could compen 
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sate for such an unlimited and unknown extent of| could be drawn from our banks, and there would 


vassalage to foreign states. 


Let us illustrate this state of vassalage. 

When the constitution of Virginia was under 
revisal and amendment, suppose that formal pro- 
posals had been submitted to the Convention, from 
the governments of Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
offering each to pay to Virginia $100,000 a year, 
for the perpetual privilege of those states making 
the currency of Virginia, its depreciation, the 
market value of property, the fluctuation of value 
&c. &c., to accord precisely and fully to such ex- 
tent as those states might choose to do for them- 
selves by means of their irredeemable paper. 
And even limit the monstrous supposition of the 
rate of the extent of evil (though it is indeed 
unlimitable,) to just what has existed in Virginia 
for the last five years, and what must exist for 
the next five, or until the resumption of Pennsyl- 
vania shall cease, if her existing law be indeed 
held sacred. We may safely assume that not 
one voice in the Convention of Virginia would 
have been found in favor of’ yielding, for the con- 
sideration of $200,000 a year, those rights and in- 
terests of Virginia which are yielded for nothing 
by the argument of our present opponents. And 
such yielding would have been deemed as unprofi- 


table in regard to the mere pecuniary interests of 


the people of Virginia, as it would be degrading 
and infamous to an independent commonwealth. 


But this argument for continued supension does 
not go as far as it admits of being fairly carried. 
Ifthe example of Pennsylvania and Maryland 
in the general matter of suspension ought to be 
always followed by Virginia, so the extent of 
such suspension, as to mode and legal limit of 
time, should also be conformed to. 


Now Virginia preserves, by the act of last ses- 
sion, something like a specie currency of small 
change, by compelling the banks to redeem their 
small notes (for $1 and @2) in specie. These 
small notes are carried in for specie, much to the 
annoyance and diminution of profit of the banks; 
and doubiless all of these notes that reach Balti- 
more and Philadelphia are collected for that pur- 
pose by the brokers. To avoid this one remaining 
leature of specie-paying by our banks, and its 
certain consequences in the presenting them by 
brokers for redemption, our legislature certainly 
ought (to carry out the argument for the banks, ) 
'o make these small notes irredeemable ; and, to 
Supply the want of small change, permit, as in 
Maryland, bills to be issued by corporations or in- 
individuals as low as for 6 cents. ‘Then, no speeie 





| be none of it in circulation ; and the nuisance (or 
the blessing) of a discredited and greatly depre- 
ciated “‘shin-plaster’ currency, such as exis's in 
Maryland, would be universal in Virginia. With- 
out this to complete the benefit, the existing 
partial redeeming law of Virginia leaves the 
banks and the country fully exposed to at least a 
part of the alleged evils of resumption of specie 
payments. 

Again: As the argument for continued suspen- 
sion claims that the banks of Virginia ought not 
to resume payments until those of Pennsylvania 
and Maryiand resume, (we omit all other neigh- 
boring states, to which the rule will also apply—) 
let us see what is the shortest time at which such 
permission to resume may be expected. By the 
very infamous Jaw of Pennsylvania, passed by 
the gaining of bribed votes in the last hour of 
a long session, the legislature of the bankrupt 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania made a bargain 
and league with her fraudulent banks, by which 
both the state and the banks were to aid each 
other in cheating the community. The banks 
were allowed by this law to continue their sus- 
pension of payments for five more years from that 
time; and as a condition of this unheard-of 
measure of fraudulent privilege, the indulged 
banks were to lend to the state three millions of 
dollars, for the same five years; with the proviso, 
that if the loan should not then be paid, the bank 
suspension shall still continue, until the loan shall! 
be paid. Here, then, isa suspension of payments 
certainly fixed on Pennsylvania, and of course (ac- 
cording to the argument we oppose) upon Mary- 
land and upon Virginia, for five years at least ; and 
that merely that a gévernment, which is afraid to 
lay taxes to pay the interest of its debts, might be 
enabled to borrow irredeemable bank notes for that 
purpose. But that is not all, nor half. Can any 
man believe that a government acting thus, and 
for such inducements, will pay the principal so 
borrowed within 5 years? And if not, then the 
suspension is to be continued, not only on Penn- 
sylvania, but as a consequence on Virginia, until 
the debt shall be fully paid. And now, we put 
it to the farmers of Virginia, to the people in 
general, and even to our honest and disinter- 
ested opponents, (who have .received from the 
bank organs as true, and have used this argument, 
and wish to apply the rule for the continuation of 


‘suspension in Virginia,) whether they are willing 


to abide the time, the pleasure and the intereste, 
of the government and the banks of Pennsylvania, 
for the commencement of the resumption of pay - 
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ments in Virginia? If they are not willing to 
abide the full time, it will be useless to wait for 
a part; for if we wait four years for Pennsylvania 
and Maryland to resume, and then resume before 
them, all the evils which it is alleged would occur 
from resumption next January, would occur as 
certainly and as injuriousiy (if indeed at all) at 
the later time. 

In a word—this argument against resumption 
at any fixed time, and before other states shall 
resume, leads but to one conclusion. It is in fact 
(though not so meant by most of those who urge 
or submit to it,) as full and imperative fora per- 
petual irredeemable paper currency as it is {or its 
continuance duriftg the pleasure of Pennsylva- 
nia and Maryland. 

And if the people are not prepared for a sus- 
pension to be continued as long as five years 
more—and still less for ever—and for the perpetual 
policy of irredeemable and depreciated paper cur- 
rency, they should act speedily to compel resump- 
tion of bank payments as early as possible. The 
longer it is put off, the more difficult it will be to 
be brought about. Almost every packet that 


sails from this country to Europe carries a large 
amount of specie, which as a regular commercial 
business is a necessary consequence of the non- 


specie paying policy of this country; and, so 
far as the quantity of specie in the United 
States has a bearing on the ability of the banks 
to redeem their notes, every month’s additional 
delay will increase that obstacle to resumption.* 





* In addition to the sundry facts before published in 
the newspapers, and of which enough have been co- 
pied into our summaries of news, on which the above 
general statement was based, the following have reach- 
ed us within a few days after the above article was 
written, and before it could go to press. 

«The last London packet from New York took out 
more than $200,000 in specie.”-—[ Balt. Sun.] 

The last National Intelligencer has the following 
passage in the letter of its regular New York corre- 
spondent, who is a thorough bankite, and advocate for 
the paper system: ‘ The rate of exchange is gradu- 
ally becoming higher. As a necessary consequence, 
specie is shipped. The Havre packet, which sailed 
this morning, [Sept. 16,] took out $240,000.” (Ac- 
cording to the “ Money Article’’ of the Herald, it was 
$250,000.) 

Now, if the whole issue of the proper time to re- 
sume specic payments were to be made to turn on 
this one point alone, we ask was there ever a more 
gross deception in the pretence, or more gullibility i in 
the belief, that the continued delay of resumption, 
which confessedly causes specie to be exported conti- 
nually, will serve to make more easy the future re- 
sumption of specie payments by the banks!!! 





The non-paying banks (if really solvent) 
could prepare to resume specie payments, and 
beneficially for the community, in two months, 
For this assumption we have the authority of 
Mr. Appleton, (in his recent pamphlet on this sub. 
ject,) which, as that of a most enlightened, bank 
advocate, and long experienced bank president, 
must be respected by those who would count our 
opinions as nothing. The great difficulty of 
getting ready to resume isin fact a mere trifle, 
It is merely to draw in the excess of circulation ; 
and, to do this, it would not even be necessary to 
compel the payment of existing debts to the 
banks faster than ought otherwise to be required. 
[t would be enough that they should make m 
more new debtors to the banks, until the payments 
of the existing debts, (as coming in every dis. 
count day, according to the ordinary course of 
business, ) had reduced their circulation and liabili- 
ties within their means of meeting them. Of 
course the banks should stop selling specie for the 
premium, (as they do now, in drafts on New 
York payable in specie,) and should even buy 
more specie, if necessary. The community 
would not suffer at all, or any thing worth naming 
in comparison to the suffering from the opposite 
cause. ‘There would be only two minor classes 
who would suffer a loss of present illegitimate 
gains ; and for their gain, all the present general 
evils of an irredeemable paper currency are en- 
dured. These are, first the banks, or the stockhold- 
ing interest, which of course would lose the pre- 
sent large and unrighteous profits made by their 
violation of all legal and moral obligations—by 
their greatly expanded issues and loans, and by 
trading and practising indirect usury upon the 
depreciation, thus produced, of their own notes. 
And secondly, the speculators and traders on fic- 
tilious capital, who depend on bank loans and 
accommodations to carry on business, would ne- 
cessarily have to contract their operations—and 
of many, perhaps, it might be found that in fact 
they had nothing to trade upon, except the credit 
thus furnished by the bank, through the irredeem- 
able paper system. If the insolvency or bank- 
ruptcy of any such persons were to occur, it would 
not be caused by bank resumption, but simply 
thereby brought to light. But let the loss to these 
two classes (stock-holders and bank borrower®, 
and we may add stock-jobbers and speculators,) 
be what it may, we submit the question to the 
people, whether, to prevent these losses, incurred 
as they will be solely by the participation of te 
losing parties in the long continued abuses 0 
banking, and aiding their injurious operation 9 
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the public interests, the people are willing to con- 
tinue to bear all the evils they have long suffered 
and will still more suffer, from this iniquitous and 
fraudulent system? If so, indeed, then we have 
nothing to do but submit, in common with all 
others, to be thus oppressed through all future 
time. But, while there remains a hope for suc- 
cessiul resistance to this tyranny of avarice, moral 
fraud, and legalized swindling, we will be among 
those who will struggle to throw off the yoke, 


even if the impending consequences of such 
emanci pation were ten times as costly in a pecu- 
niary point of view as they are asserted to be by 
the predictions of bank advocates, and apologists 
for banking frauds. 





EXPERIMENT OF PLANTING CORN WITH ONE 
OR MORE STALKS AT A PLACE. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Louisa Co., Va. September 4, 1841. 
* « * * * 


* 
While my pen isin hand I will give you the 
details of an experiment in planting corn which 
1 made in 1839. It may be of some interest 
to your readers. 

My object was to ascertain how the product of 
the crop is affected by the mode of planting: 
4s, with only a single stalk in a hill, or with more. 
A piece of land of good quality, and pretty well 
) manured, I laid off by stakes in straight rows or 
| drills 5 feet apart. ‘Thirty of these rows of equal 
. length, were divided into three parcels of 10 rows 
each. One of these parcels, I planted with a sin- 
gle stalk in a hill, the hills being placed one and a 
half feet apart in the drill ; one with two stalks in 
rt ahill, the hills three feet apart in the drill; and 

the other with three stalks in a hill, the hills four 
and a half feet apart in the drill. By this arrange- 
ment it will at once be perceived that each parcel, 
e occupying exactly the same space of ground, 
(which was just a quarter of an acre,) had pre- 
cisely the same number of stalks of corn on it—the 
only difference between them being in the mode of 
planting ; viz., one with one stalk, one with two, 
* and the other ‘with three stalks in a hill. The 
distances between the hills were taken by mea- 
sures the whole lot was planted at the same time, 
with the same variety of corn, cultivated alike, 
it and harvested alike, and the product of each par- 
tel, carefully kept to itself, was as. follows: 
No. 1., one stalk in a hill, the hills one and a half 
‘ leet apart, 144 bushels. 
ld ‘0. 2., two stalks in a hill, the hills three feet 
apart, 163 bushels. 
‘0. 3., three stalks in a hill, the hills four and a 
half feet apart, 144 bushels. 
hus it would appear, that on such land as I 
‘xperimented on, corn is more productive with 
m ‘VO stalks in a hill, than with either one stalk or 
re three ; and that there is no difference in pro- 
uct between that with one stalk in a hill and that 
With three, 
_ My lot of three-fourths of an acre produced 45 
‘uWhels, or at the rate of 60 bushels per acre ; 





















































while the quarter of an acre which was planted 

with two stalks in a hill, produced 164 bushele, or 

at the rate of 66 bushels to the acre, being a clear 

gain of 6 bushels to the acre, merely from the 

mode of planting—a most important and valuable 

gain truly. ‘There were some stalks missing in 

each parcel, but | thought not more in one than in 

another; and though there may have been some 

shade of difference in the quality of the soil, or of 
the manure applied to it, I did not perceive any. 

1 thought the experiment was (as it was intended 

to be) a very fair one. I was induced to make it 

from reading in the Register a very valuable arti- 

cle on the cultivation of corn, from the penof Mr. 

William P. Taylor of Caroline. He advanced 

the opinion, as the result of his experience and ob- 

servation, that corn produces more when planted 

with two stalks in a hill than with one. Knowing 
that his experience and intelligence entitled his opi- 
nions to great respect, and having myself observed 

that one corn-maker of my acquaintance, who al- 
ways plants with two stalks in a hill, (to save hoe 
work, which it does to a considerable extent, ) ge- 
nerally made better crops than his neighbors, lt 
thought it would be well to test it by accurate ex- 
periment. The result tends to confirm Mr. Tay- 
lor’s opinion. The corn which I planted was a 
variety of the twin-eared prolific corn, and the 
season was a good one. The common opinion in. 
this part of the country is in favor of planting with. 
a single stalk in a hill; and [ know it is in general 
unsafe to trust to a single experiment, or to the 
opinions of a few, in opposition to the common 
opinion of the world, founded on general expe- 
rience; but so few accurate experiments have 
been made on this subject, that I have not hesi- 
tated to rely on Mr. Taylor’s opinion, confirmed 
by my own experiment and observation; and | 
now plant my corn with two stalks in a hill, and 
recommend it to others to do the same. It cer- 
tainly saves labor in planting, and weeding with. 
the hoe, and I think there is a gain in the product. 
of the crop. 

Should this meet the eye of any who have made 
experiments on the same subject, I hope they will 
give the results through the Register. 

The wheat crop in this region gives scarcely 
half the usual product. Corn, which was back- 
ward and indifferent in the early part of the sea- 
son, now promises about its usual return. ‘To- 
bacco, though later in starting to grow off than 
usual, is now doing well, and, if it escapes an early 
frost, may make a lair crop. The oats never were 
worse. Joun Z. Hotvapay. 





SOIL PROPER FOR THE VINE. 


From Hoare’s Cultivation of the Vine. 


One of the principal causes of grapes not ripen- 
ing well on open walls in this country is the great 
depth of mould in which the roots of vines are 
suffered to run, which, enticing them to penetrate 
in search of food below the influence of the sun’s 
rays, supplies them with too great a quantity of 
mois'ure ; vegetation is thereby carried on till late 
in the summer, in consequence of which the ripen- 
ing process does not commence till the declination 
of the sun becomes too rapid to afford a sufficiency 
of heat to perfect the fruit. To prevent this, the 
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subsoil should be composed of dry materials. It 
is almost impossible indeed to make a vine border 
of materials that shall be too dry or porous. It is 
not mere earth that the roois require to come in 
contact with, to induce growth and extension, but 
air also, which is a8 necessary to them as to the 
leaves and branches. The excrementitious mat- 
ter discharged from the roots of a vine is very 
great, and if this be given out in a soil that is close 


and adhesive, and through which the action of 


the solar rays is feeble, the air in the neighbour- 
hood of the roots quickly becomes deleterious, and 
a languid and diseased vegetation immediately 
follows. But if the roots grow in a soil composed 


of dry materials, mixed together in such a manner | 


as to possess a series of cavities and interstices, 
into which the sun’s rays can enter with freedom, 
and there exert their full power : the air in which 
the roots perform their functions becomes warm 
and purified, they absorb their food in a medium 
which dissipates their secretions, and a healthy 
and vigorous vegetaliun is the never-lailing conse- 
quence. All borders, therefore, made expressly 
for the reception of! vines, ought to be composed 
of asufficient quantity of dry materials, such as 
stones, brickbats broken moderately small, lumps 
of old mortar, broken pottery, oyster-shells, &§c. 
Bones, however, on account of their prolonged 
eflect, are by far the most valuable manure that 
can be deposited ina vine border. They should 
be buried in the soil whole, and as {resh as possi- 
ble. Every variety of size may be procured, 
from the smallest bone of a fowl to the largest 


_bone of an ox. The small bones will decompose 


in a few months, but the largest will remain for 
twenty, thirty and even fifiy years, before they 
are entirely decayed while the intermediate-sized 
ones, according to their respective kinds, will be 
continually decomposing in succession for a great 
number of years, yielding thereby a constant 
supply of nutriment of the most valuable descrip- 
tion. It is worthy of remark also, that every 
bone, whether small or large, afier it has been 
deposited in the soila few weeks, will begin to 
yield, by the decomposition of the gluten on its 
surface, a steady supply of nutritious matter, and 
continue so to do until it be resolved into its con- 
stituent parts and form part of the soil itself. 


FACTORY BATHS. 


-From the Penny Magazine. 


In the autumn of last year I established some 
warm baths, which have been brought into very 
general use, and have contributed materially to 
the health, comfort, and cleanliness of the people. 
The bathing-room is a small building close be- 
hind the mill, about twenty-five feet by filteen. 
The baths, to the number of seven, are ranged 
along the walls, and ascreen about six feet high, 
with benches on each side of it, is fixed down the 
middle of the room. The cold water is supplied 
from a cistern above the engine-house, and the 
hot water from a large tub, which receives the 
waste steam from the dressing-room, and is kept 
constantly almost at boiling temperature. A pipe 
from each of these cisterns opens into every 
bath ; so that they are ready for instant use. 
The men and women bathe on alternate days, 
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and a bath-keeper for each -attends for an hoy; 
and a halfin the evening. This person has the 
entire care of the room, and is answerable (a; 
every thing that goes on in it. When any one 
wishes to bathe, he comes to the counting house 
for a ticket, for which he pays a,penny, and with. 
out which he cannot be admitted to the bathing. 
room. Some families, however, subscribe a shi. 
ling a month, which entitles them to five baths 
weekly ; and others hold a general subscriber’ 
ticket, which always gives them admittance t 
the room. I think the number of bathe takey 
weekly varies from about twenty-five to seventy 
oreighty. During the first four months (from 
November to February inclusive) the average 
was’ about seventy-five weekly. [I pay the barb. 
keepers two shillings and sixpence and two shill. 
ings a-weck ; and I believe this amount has beep 
more than covered by the receipts. ‘The first cox 
of erecting the baths was about eighty pounds, 


PORK RAISING—EXERCISE USEFUL FOR 
SWINE. 


From the Maine Farmer. 


Mr. Phinney’s remarks and experiments (10 
guessing) prove that swine kept in ordinary grow- 
ing condition only, for the first nine months, or 
half their life, have exceeded in weight filly 
pounds those kept high and fat the whole time, 
though at nine months old the latter were the 
heaviest. They were all one litter. Three were 
kept so as to exercise and root in the compos! 
heap, or in squealing condition, as some farmer 
would say, for nine months, while the other three 
were kept fat and in a close pen for the same 
time. ‘They were all slaughtered in one day a 
18 months old, having the last nine months beet 
kept precisely alike. Mr. Phinney, like a man 
who reasons and thinks, attributes the increased 
weight mostly to exercise. The benefits of ex- 
ercise are well known in all animals, man not ex- 
cepted. If all were to bring up their children 0 
rich food, without exercise, our race would 8000 
become Lilliputians ; and so with all other an 
ma's. This is worth knowing, as it saves much 
expense, and in swine 50 lbs. of pork into the 
bargain. It must also aid in making manure; ! 
mud, thistles, bushes, &c., &c., ave placed for those 
which are kept ordinarily to root over. 

Pork cannot be afforded at 6 or 7 cents pe 
pound by any one who does not raise roots, squas)- 
es, pumpkins, and who does not let lis swite 
run out to pasiure, or on a clover patch three 0 
four months in summer, or does not mow clovel 
grass for them and place it in their yard, or % 
the compost heap, &c. I suggest these ideas !0t 
those who may feel interested in the subject. 

N. B.—Were I asked, what farmer could afford 
pork lowest, and make the raising of it a 
business ?. I would answer, in a word, he who 
makes the most manure from his swine, and Wh? 
raises the most roots, squashes, pumpkins, apples, 
&c., and who looks well to the breed. 
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FRONT YARDS--SHRUBBERY—FLOWERS. 


From the Franklin Farmer. 
While the farmers are vigorously preparing to 
engage in the important and busy operations of 
spring, they should not neglect those employ- 
ments of the ¢asfe that contribute so much to the 
beauty, pleasure and comfort of a country resi- 
dence. Don’t suppose from the caption of this 
article, that we are going to advocate an inutile, 
unproductive expenditure of time and labor; for 
if you do, we shall address ourselves to your 
wives and daughters—Gon bless them. We 
hold it the duty of every good farmer to render his 
home as happy and agreeable as possible; to 
combine the solid comforts of life, with the elegant 
pleasures of taste. We do not urge the sacrifice 
of substantial enjoyments to those of the taste or 
fancy—we would secure both; and he who is 
most successful in obtaining the one, is most likely 
tosecure the other. Let every farmer, therefore, 
appropriate a liberal allowance of ground fora 
fiont yard to his house. [i should be expansive 
enough. to permit the execution of a regular 
design, in laying out the iines for walks, groves, 
rows of trees, shrubbery and flowers. It should 
be handsomely graded, sloping downwards from 
the house, in front and on each hand. Set it in 
blue grass, and of course enclose it by a neat, 
substantial paling or fence, painted white. In 
the selection of the trees, shrubbery and flowers, 
consult the taste of your * better half;”? and don’t 
spare any expense she may require, in order to 
gratify her taste. If she even fancies exotics, 
send abroad for them, though we should like to 
see our native botany more appreciated; for, be 
assured, every tree, shrub or flower, will give 
you and your family a joy and gladness more 
exquisite than any derivable from the sordid 
enjoyments of wealth. A taste for trees, and 
plants, and flowers, is the love an enlightened 
mind and a tender heart paysto nature; it isa 
peculiar attribute of woman, exhibiting the gen- 
tleness and purity of her sex; and every husband 
should encourage it; for his wife and daughters 
will prove wiser, and happier, and beiter by its 
cultivation. Who does not venerate and love 
some tree, or rose, or honeysuckle, planted, it may 
be, by the hand of some absent or departed mo- 
ther, or sister, or brother? and who would not 
protect them with a holy reverence, as mementoes 
of a hallowed love as well as contributors to the 
gratification of an elegant taste? The writer 
remembers well the vine planted by his mother’s 
own hand, when he was alittle child. Its ten- 
drils now cling to the topmost branches of a 
all tree in the front yard; and he never revisits 
the scene of his childhood, without gratifying 
some of the holiest emotions of his nature by 
Sitting under ite shelter and recalling the earliest 
and happiest associations of hislile. And there 
too, clinging about the columns of the porch, is 
the coral honeysuckle, shading the evening win- 
dow, with its rich and delicate clusters of flowers ; 
and at every footstep along the border, are the 
many-hued flowers, planted by a sister. And 
there also, along the line of the enclosure, are 
the rows of peach, pear, plum, cherry, apple, 
quince and ornamental trees, planted by his ow: 
hand, when but a boy. They now, like the wri- 
‘tt, who planted them, have grown to maturity. 
Vou. IX.—53 


Every year they pay rich return of delicious fruit, 
or beautiful and fragrant foliage and flowers; and 
every returning summer, as he pays the accus- 
tomed visit to the homestead of his youth, he 
enjoysa rational pleasure inthe mere sight of 
them, infinitely greater than the gratification of 
the most fastidious palate. It is a great joy, to go 
io each tree, and, as it were, renew an acquaint- 
ance begun in the earlier years of our youth, and 
rejoice in the full strength of manhood—'tis the 
very poetry of a gentle and gladsome and nature- 
loving heart. And these are modes of enjoy- 
ment which every one should provide for himself 
and for those who are to come alter him. 

We have deemed such an article as this ne- 
cessary to many of our Kentucky farmers. ‘There 
are too many of them who sacrifice to a supposed 
utility all the enjoyments of which we have 
spoken. Wehave known some plough almost 
up to the walls on all sides of the house, which 
seemed to have been taken from some other 
place, and set down inthe midst of acorn field. 
Such a taste is extremely vulgar. 

We have but two or three suggestions further 
on the subject, leaving to the taste of the farmer 
the plan of the improvement we desire all to 
adopt. The row of trees next the yard fence 
should be large forest trees, such as the black 
locustorelm. ‘The passage from the front to the 
road should either be through a woodland pasture 
ora grass lawn, neither of which should ever 
be devoted to the plough. Be content with the 
pleasure and the pasiurage afforded by such !and 
—they are profitsenough. ‘The woodland pas- 
tures of Kentucky, are doubtless more beautiful 
than the classic groves of Arcadia. Where there 
is but a lawn in front of the house, the farmer 
should plant an avenue of trees. For this pur- 
pose, we recommend the elm ; but the utilitarian 
will prefer the locust, a handsome ornamental 
tree, indeed, and producing a most valuable tim- 
ber. But who is the Goth would think of felling 
the trees of an ornamental avenue for their 
timber?—none but one thrice-steeped in barba- 
rism. The elm is the finest ornamental tree of 
our forest. Its venerable trunk, its graceful 
boughs, its early, rich and beautiful foliage, and 
its entire freedom from the least appearance of 
stiffness, should render it the classic favorite of 
the woods. It is surprising that it is not more 
prized as an ornamental tree. 

We will add but one remark more, fearing our 
readers may deem the length of this article an 
encroachment upon more important topics. Never 
permit the suggestions of a momentary cupidity 
to induce you to graze your front yard. The 
grass may look luxurious and tempting, and it 
may seem ‘a sin” to lose it; but better to mow 
or shear your yard than to graze it. A cow or 
horse will, in one hour, destroy the growth of 
years. Nothing is more provoking, to the man 
of taste, than to see the trees he has planted, the 
vines and the flowers he has nurtured for years, 
destroyed as fodder for beasts. QO, tis horribly 
vulgar. 


BLUE WASH FOR WALLS. 


Two pounds blue vitriol, 1 pint slack lime, 











small piece of glue. Dissolve the vitriol and glue 
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in boiling water, and wet your lime with the blue 
water. Have it the consistence of white- wash, 
and put it on in the same way. 


_—— - 


A BRILLIANT STUCCO WHITE-WASH. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


Many have probably often heard of the bril- 
liant and lasting white-wash upon the east end of 
the President’s house at Washington city. The 
following is the recipe for making it: 

“Take clean lumps of well burnt lime, say five 
or six quarts, slack the same with hot water in a 
tub, covered, to keep in the steam, pass it in the 
fluid form through a fine: sieve, add one fourth of 
a pound of whiting or burnt alum, pulverized— 
one pound of good sugar, three pints of rice flour 
made into a thin and well boiled paste, and one 
pound of clean glue, dissolved by first soaking it 
well, and then putting it into a small kettle, which 
should again be put into a larger one filled with 
water, and placed over a slow fire. Add five gal- 
lons of hot water, the whole mixture. 

‘This wash is applied, where particular neat- 
ness is required, with a painter’s brush. It must 
be put on while warm, if upon the outside of the 
building—if within doors, cold. It will retain its 
brilliancy for many years. There is nothing of 
the kind that will compare with it. About one 
pint of this mixture will cover a square yard upon 
the outside of a house, if properly applied. Ifa 
larger quantity than five gallons is wanted the 
same proportions must be observed in preparing. 
Coloring matter may be added to give it any re- 
quired shade.” 


NEW EDITION OF LIEBIG’S ORGANIC CHE- 
MISTRY. 


[The following letter from Prof. Webster, though 
not sent to us for publication, will best serve to 
announce what he wishes. We shall be gratified 
if he can be aided as he desires.—Ep. F. R.] 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Cambridge, Mass., Sept. 3d, 1841. 

1 am greatly obliged to 'you for your politeness 
in forwarding the numbers of the Register and 
the Essay on Calcareous Manures. I have read 
them with great interest, and have been much 


struck by many of your remarks on Liebig’s 
views. 


‘The publisher has requested me to atiend to 
the publication of a second edition immediately, 
as he has orders for many copies. { should preter 
delaying, until I hear {rom Liebig, in reply to the 
communication I have made to him; but the call 
for the work is such, that the publisher will not 
wait. f expect however to receive matter in time 
for insertion in the appendix. 

Any results of the application of Liebig’s prin- 
ciples which you can furnish me with, will be re- 
ceived with thanks; my only object in causing 
the work to be published here, being to have it in 


practical test, and to aid in advancing our agri- 
culture. 

Should you see fit to insert a short notice 
that a second edition is in press, and that the com- 
munication of any results, from persons who have 
engaged in any experimental operations, are 
much desired by me, you will perhaps increase the 
usefulness of the work. They may be addressed 
to Mr. John Owen, University Book Store, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1 am, very respectiully, yours, 
&e. J. W. Wesster. 


CHARCOAL FOR DISEASED LUNGS IN HOGs, 


From the Franklin Farmer, 


Mr. Editor :— As the rearing and fattening of 
hogs has become a business of great importance 
to the west, and especially to our own corn grow- 
ing state ; and as new and terrible diseases have 
made their appearance within the last few years, 
among that class of our domestic animals, I, as 
a common sufferer with my brother farmers, have 
been trying to ascertain the cause of, and remedy 
for, the one which I have suffered the most by, 
and which I shall call your attention more par- 
ticularly to. It is admitted I believe by patholo- 
gists, that diseases may and do change their 
type in the same latitude, and become more and 
more malignant as the population becomes more 
dense and the country becomes older; thus our 
own intermittent has degenerated into the more 
deadly typhous fever; thus that which we once 
called quinsy or swelling of the throat in swine, 
has now assumed a more malignant type, and 
requires a different treatment; the cause is the 
same, but the effect is not always instantaneous 
or accompanied by the same symptoms or results. 
I think it may be safely assumed that most of the 
diseases, if not all, that hogs are liable to, are 
produced by sudden transitions from heat to cold ; 
and as they do not, like most other animals, per- 
spire through the pores of the skin over the whole 
surface of the body, but through emall orifices on 
the legs and throat, which are constantly liable 
to obstruction, and especially in the winter season, 
when the animals in large numbers bed together, 
producing great heat and free perspiration for & 
short time, but from the restiveness of their na- 
ture they are often changing the position first 
assumed, all tending to clot the mediums of re- 
spiration, and thus lay the foundation of disease 
and death, by aliernating between heat and cold 
through the winter. Ordinarily the weak of the 
herd are the first to die. ‘This may be chargea- 
ble to their inability to change positions, subject- 
ing them to the crushing weight of the whole 
number in the bed; or to their long subjection 
lo the great heat engendered by the commod 
mass, until they are called to partake of the 
morning food. This, as we have stated, formerly 
produced enlargement of the glands of the an'- 
mal’s neck, which often ended in inflammation and 
death. Now, the same cause produces a very 
different effect, and although it is still strangula- 
tion, yet the inflammation falls with its whole 
weiglit upon the lungs, and if both tubes of that 
organ are affected, death instantly ensues; "' 
only one, the animal may live a long time, bu 





the hands of those who will put the principle to 


never recovers unless the remedy that I shall pre- 
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sently suggest, or one equally potent, be applied. 
The syfptoms-where the attack is violent, are 
a seeming sense of suffocation, great indisposition 
to move, a deep crimson color, approaching to 
purple, all over the body, and if forced to move 
only a few paces, the animal will pant as if wor- 
ried by dogs in hot weather. If the attack is less 
violent they will take more exercise with seem- 
ingly less pain, will throb in the flanks in much 
the same way that a horse will when exhausted 
by fatigue and hard usage, are generally inatten- 
tive to their company, are inclined to eat earth 
rather than their accustomed food ; such general- 
ly live a long time, but never recover. I now 
proceed to point out the way to prevent the dis- 
ease, and to cure it if taken in time: Do not suf- 
fer your hogs to herd together in large lots in 
cold weather ; never suffer them to sleep in hollow 
trees; if you have sheds for them to sleep under 
let them be set so low that they cannot in great 
numbers heap together; in dry hard-freezing 
weather let them have some succulent food, such 
as apples, potatoes or turnips, but especially let 
them have plenty of salt and charcoal ; this last 
is acure for the disease above described, if ad- 
ministered before they entirely refuse to eat. It 
is known to almost every one, that charcoal is a 
powerful antiseptic and absorbent, and that hogs 
will search for and eat it with eagerness, and 
especially in banks of leached ashes, and so they 
will unassociated with ashes, if at first you will 
break it up into small lumps and pour a little salt 
and water over it. I have tried the various means 
in common use, such as tar, antimony, sulphur, 
&c., and never had one to recover its health until 
I tried the charcoal, and I have every confidence 
that it will succeed with others as it has with 
me, and if it does, I shall be well paid for this 
communication, feeling as I de, that no man 
ought to live for himsel! alone. Ww. 


GROWTH OF THE VINE IN ENGLAND. 


From Hoare‘s Cultivation of the Vine. 


It is not too much to assert that the surface of 
the walls of every cottage of a medium size that 
is applicable to the training of vines is capable of 
producing annually as many grapes as would be 
worth half the amount of its rental. Every 
square foot of the surface of a wall may, in a 
short space of time, be covered with bearing wood, 
sufficient to produce, on an average, a pound 
Weight of grapes, and I have frequently grown 
double that quantity on a similar extent of surface. 
Nor must it be supposed that a single vine re- 
quires for its training a large portion of walling. 
l'hat very common notion has, no doubt, arisen 
from the universally defective method of pruning 
and managing ; whereby the wood is suffered, 
and indeed encouraged, to extend itself most dis- 
proportionately beyond the capability of its fruit- 
earing powers. [scarcely ever allot more than 
rom forty to fifty square feet of surface for one 
vine ; and, unless the soil and situation be very 
Superior indeed, a single vine will require a space 
of time, not less than twenty years at least, be- 
lore it will possess a sufficient degree of strength 
(0 enable it to maiure annually a greater quantity 
ol grapes than can be trained on the last-men- 
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tioned extent of surface. On a wall only twenty- 
five inches in height, and eighteen feet in leanth, 
[ have for years trained a vine that is a perlect 
picture of fertility, the whole surface of the wall 
being every year literally covered with fine grapes 
}close down to the very stem of the plant. It will 
thus be seen that small detached portions and 
vacant spaces of the surface of walls, which in 
innumerable instances are deemed of no value, 
and are therefore neglected, may be turned to a 
most beneficial account. 


WHEAT AND PEAS, ALTERNATELY. 


From the Franklin Farmer. 

Professor Eaton states, in his Agricultural 
Survey of Rensselaer County, that on the Knicker- 
backer estate in Schaghticoke, the soil of which 
may be considered as the standard of excellence, 
containing 15 per cent. of animal and vegetable 
matter, and a large proportion of carbonate of 
lime, the following simple system of rotation is 
pursued : 

The rotation method which has always been 
adopted by this family, (they have occupied it 
one hundred and twenty years, and five genera- 
tions have been born upon it,) has been in the 
following simple order. Certain fields have been 
alternately devoted to wheat and peas. Those 
fields are sowed to peas in April. Immediately 
after the peas are harvested, it is ploughed three 
limes, and sowed, from the 10th to the 20:h of 
September, to wheat. After the wheat harvest 
itis pastured until winter; but no grass or clover 
seed is ever sown upon it, as these grow up spon- 
taneously in great abundance. Sometimes oats 
and flax are substituted for peas. ‘Thus a crop is 
harvested on each wheat field every other year,— 
one year wheat, the other peas, oats, or flax. 
Though no manure is ever applied to this land, it 
has yielded from twenty-five to thirty bushels of 
wheat per acre every other year, for ages past. 

Certain other fields are devoted to Indian corn, 
potatoes, &c. In the culture of these there has 
been nearly the same uniformity. Ist. Corn and 
potatoes. 2d. Spring-sown grain. 3d. Wheat. 
Thus corn returns every fourth year. 

The whole of Scaghticoke flats, consisting of 
almost two thousand acres, is very similar in 
quality, and cultivated in a similar manner. It is 
wholly river alluvion, in which the Hosick and 
the Tomhanick unite their waters. 


THE EIDER-DUCK IN ICELAND. 


From the Dillon’s Winter in Iceland and Lapland. 


The whole of the hill to the west of the house 
was strewn with nests of ducks. So much do 
these interesting birds feel their security in Vidoe, 
that five of them had chosen as their location the 
ground under a narrow bench that runs along the 
windows of thehouse ; and so perfectly fearless 
were they, that, without moving away, they 
would peck at the hand that disturbed them. 
The rising ground is particularly favorable for 
the birds to build on, being covered with hollows 





and inequalities, that serve to protect them from 
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the weather, and only require the addition of down 
to convert them into nests.’ The drakes are easily 
known by their white and black plumage ; but the 
dark hue of the females makes it difficult to dis- 
tinguish them from the holes in which they sit. 
Owing to their lying close, I have frequently 
trodden on them, without their warning me ol 
their presence till the mischief was done. The 
drakes, though by no means wild, will not allow 
themselves to be handled so freely as the ducks, 
and mostly keep together on,the top of the hill. 
As soon as a nest is completed, it is usual to re- 
move the greater part of the down, while the bird 
is away feeding ; and this operation is repeated a 
second, and occasionally a third time. On her 
return, the bird makes up the deficiency thus 
created by stripping her own breast; and, when 
her stock is exhausted, she calls on her mate to 
add his portion, which will bear no comparison 
with the sacrifice she has made. ‘The same sort 
of spoliation is practised with regard to the eggs, 
care being taken that three or four are left; for 
should the bird on her return find the nest empty, 
she will desert it, and not breed again the same 
season. About six, considerably larger than those 
of tame ducks, and of a light green color, are 
found ineach nest. Their flavor is very inferior 
to that of hens’ eggs, but they are not so strong 
as to prevent their being made into omelettes. 
The average quantity of down obtained from 
three nests is half a pound, so mixed with grass 
and foreign matter, that forty pounds in that stale 
are reduced to filteen, after it has been thoroughly 
cleaned. Vidoe and Engoe together produce, I 
believe, about three hundred pounds weight year- 
ly ; which would, if the above calculation is cor- 
rect, make the number of ducks that come to 
these two places fall not far short of ten thousand 
every year. The number, however, that breed 
in Faxefiord is smal! compared to those that bend 
their course to Breidefiord. The innumerable 
little islands that fill that bay afford ample shelter 
and seeurity to eider-ducks, who seem to avoid 
nothing so much as any place accessible to foxes. 
These cunning animals are particularly fond of 
their eggs ; but though we will give them all cre- 
dit for ingenuity in getting at them, we can hard- 
ly be expected to put much faith in the story told 
about them by the Danish travellers, Olavson 
and Paulson. When, say they, the Icelandic 
foxes have detected any crows’ eggs in an inac- 
cessible place, they take one another’s tails in 
their mouths, and form a string of sufficient length 
to reach the nest, and let one end of it over the 
rock. They have, however, forgotten to tell us 
how the eggs are passed up by these craftiest of 
Reynards. The separation of the down from the 
grosser feathers and straws occupies the women 
during winter. It is then thoroughly divested of 
particles too minute for the hand to remove, by 
being heated in pans, and winnowed like wheat. 
Should it become matted and dead, it is again 
subjected to a brisk heat, which restores its origi- 
nal elasticity, and increases its bulk. As in the 
case of ostriches, the down taken afier death is 
inferior to that which the living duck tears from 
its breast, which prevents their destruction through 
wantonness. They are besides protected by the 
law, which punishes the shooting of them by a 
pecuniary penalty and the forfeiture of the weapon 
used. Nor are guns allowed to be fired in the 


neighborhood during their sojourn ; and even the 
corvette that brought the prince abstained in the 
spring from saluting him. 


~ 





GUANO. 


[After making large allowance in the following 
article for the exaggeration with which most new 
agricultural improvements are usually described, 
it is still! a remarkable and valuable fact that 
animal manure has been and can be profitably 
imported into England ftom so great a distance as 
the eastern part of the Pacific Ocean.—En. F. R.] 


From the London Farmers’ Magazine. 


The importation of this substance, by Messrs, 
W.J. Myers and Co. of Liverpool, is mainly, 
if not entirely, owing to the spirit of agricultural 
improvement which has of late been diffused 
through the country. A_ retrospection of the 
state of agriculture in Great Britain shows— 
that while arts and manufactures have made 
daily, indeed, hourly strides to perfection, the far 
more important interest, the production of food, 
has received nothing but neglect ; and in truth, 
the tillage of the soil has, until necessity compel- 
led a change, been considered as an employment 
beneath the notice of science, and as such, been 
conducted by those from whom knowledge could 
not be expected nor new ideas obtained. 

Within the last few years, however, the increas- 
ing population and their improved condition have 
called imperatively for a larger supply of food, 
and inquiry once commenced, the magnitude of 
the subject became apparent to all. 

Chemistry, of which every agriculturist is the 
unconscious professor, so intimately connected 
with the progress of vegetable life, that the sim- 
plest duty of the farmer is dependent on its laws; 
chemistry is at length recognized as the readiest 
key to knowledge, and to carry out the advantages 
oflered by its mighty aid, associations of all classes 
in the country have been formed, and assistance 
given on a scale to which no other empire in the 
world can afford a parallel. 

The object I have now in view is to introduce 
to the agricultural world of England, a manure, 
which in another climate has been of long use, 
and most beneficial effect. 

Guano (the name it bears) is the deposite of 
sea-birds on islands in the Pacific Ocean, and is 
found there in large quantities, being the accumu- 
lation of ages past. 

[is component parts are in fact a collection of 
valuable manures, and the effects resulting from 
its use, though only what must follow the nature 
of its composition, are beyond all other manures 
whatever extraordinary. 

It would far exceed the limits of this letter to 
detail all the experiments which have been made, 
or to mention all the proofs that have been record- 
ed of its worth. Ithas been tried upon sixty dif- 
ferent farms, and on every different crop; and 
may say, that, not only in no instance has failure 
attended its application, but in every case, its pro- 
duce has astonished the farmer who has tried It. 

A gentleman of the name of Smith, farming 
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largely at Gunton Park, in Norfolk, was induced 
to try.it on his land. He applied four bushels, 
about 200 Ibs. weight, to a statute acre ; and on 
the same field alongside on an equal quantity of 
land, applied 15 bushels of bone dust. Both were 
drilled into ground with the seed wheat; the 
guano gave 6 qrs.,2 bush., 1} peck; the bone 
dust, 44 qrs. of wheat. 

I might multiply examples, but the diffusion of 
knowledge on these subjects is now so general, 
and so many able lectures are given by which the 
virtues of this substance must be noticed and 
made known, that I prefer leaving th@ promul- 
gation in abler hands than mine ; and if all who 
come forward to aid the advancement of agricul- 
tural improvement, bring to the task the practical 
and scientific skill of Professor Johnston, of Dur- 
ham, with the simplicity of composition which 
makes the study of his lectures so pleasing, the 
attainment of a perlect system of farming is 
nearer than might be reasonably looked for or 
supposed. 

The system of its use is easily explained and 
adopted. It is in appearance a dry powder, and 
iis weight is about 52 Ibs. to the bushel. Four 
bushels mixed with one bushel of powdered 
(wood) charcoal, form the supply for one acre. 
The charcoal has the power of holding ammonia 
in its pores, and it has been found that the mixing 
and applying it with guano, has rendered the 
second year’s crop almost as abundant as the 
first. 

I would recommend it to be applied by different 
means to the earth. By drill with the seed, as 
shown in Mr. Smith’s experiment, and from 
which such a favorable return was obtained ; and 
also broadcast over the land, being afterwards 
lightly ploughed or harrowed in. 

It should be remembered, that its diffusion 
amongst the earth round the roots of plauts, is 
the object to be attained. Its composition, | re- 
peat, is of that nature which must, under any 
circumstances, do good; and the trials of diffe- 
rent modes of using it, will soon establish the one 
to be preferred. 

For wheat, the experiment of Mr. Smith is a 
type of its action. On clover, turnips, barley, 
oats, and hops especialiy, it is, if any thing, more 
evidentstill; while to form a judgment from the 
past, the book lately published by the German 
chemist, Liebig, and which contains a beautilil 
exposition of the principles of vegetable existence, 
says:—* 4 small quantity of guano will, on the 
barren shores of Peru, produce an abundant crop 
of maize.” On those barren shores, it has been 
used from time immemorial. 

he day is near at hand, when if * sufficient 
manure foran acre be not carried in a waistcoat 
pocket,” which was the prophecy of a clever wri- 
‘er some years back, at least its concentration) 
willbe better understood, and the application of 
Particular food to particular plants (which when 
correctly understood and practised, is the founda- 
‘ion of successful farming) will soon be appreci- 
ated as reasonable in theory, and found on trial 
\0 be correct in practice. 

nd for the prosecution of improvement, how 
‘dvantageous is the position of the farmer. Pesti- 
“nce may sweep over theland, wars may ravage 
I, fire may consume, but from each calamity of 


new causes to excite his gratitude } and in the de- 
struction of the vilest herd at our feet, as in the 
lingering decay of objects the most beautiful, and 
which we mourn to witness, we shall find but the 
change of condition necessary toreturn their nou- 
rishment to the earth, that, in its turn, it may 
bring forth fresh food for the living creatures that 
are upon it; and from the enterprising spirit of the 
British merchant, and the knowledge which makes 
it available as well to his fellow countryman as to 
himself, the farmer will obtain all the assistance 
he can require. I might cite many proofs, but 
that the guano, which is more immediately con- 
nected with these observations, affords the strong- 
est evidence of the fact. When we consider that 
the great body of the English agriculturists were 
ignorant even of its existence—that it was the 
opening of anew trade—under circumstances of 
at least some doubt and risk, the greatest credit is 
due to the Messrs. “lyers, by whose exertions, 
and through whose instrumentality, this new and 
valuable auxiliary has been obtained. From the 
union thus effected between commerce and agri- 
culture, there cannot fail to spring the happiest 
results, and at this particular juncture more espe- 
cially, such partnership of advantage will be of 
use. 

it is a circumstance most gratifying to me, that 
being the first to introduce the nitrate of soda 
among the farmers of England, the guano should 
likewise pass through my hands. I believe it 
will be found of great benefit, and it will lead 
those who ure it to reflect upon the condition and 
composition of matter, when they will find that 
there is scarcely a substance which the eye can 
rest on thatis notavailable to their use. That 
such inquiry may arise should be the earnest 
wish of all who would maintain the happiness, 
and preserve the high standing of their country. 

A. MAcDoNALD. 
3, St. Mildred’s Court, July 30. 
Analysis of guano—100 parts. 





Bone earth epee ess, a ae 
Sulphates and muriates - - 3 
Lithic acid - - - - 15 
Ammonia - - - - 15 
Other organic matter - - 364 

100.0 

OBJECTIONS TO THE OAT AND TOBACCO 


ROTATION, 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


September 11, 1841. 

A communication in the May number of your 
journal, over the initials H. M., in which I recog- 
nize an old and esteemed friend, recommends a 
system of tobacco after oats under a two-field ro- 
tation. Taking this, together with a former essay 
from the same excellent pen, ! perceive that H. 
M.’s opinions are based upon the practice of one 
of the most intelligent and successful agricultu- 
rists in Virginia, Wm. Old, esq. But with this 
accumulated weight of just claim to high and in- 
disputable pretension opposed to me, I must never- 
theless be permitted to dissent to the system. 

H. M. tells you, as [ understand him, that in 
entering on this course, it is important to the 
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judicious application of labor in the tobacco crop 
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you should first make your lots rich, by manure, of 
course. They are to be then kept up, alier tobac- 
co, indeed improved, by oats. I! a certain amount 
of tobacco must be made annually, and you are 
limited by invincible circumstances to 2 luts, | 
admit the propriety of the practice: but if this 
is not the case, and there is room for three, why 
give an oats lay the preference over a heavy one 
ofclover, which will rarely fail to succeed tobacco 
if sown in February; and | consider that clover, 
on account of iis early protection to land from sun 
and evaporation, as well as its fertilizing proper- 
ties, has no equal asa lay. Oats, maturing rapidly, 
with an exhausting crop of seed, and drying up 
at once, can not be so considered ; aud if turned 
under at maturity, as they must be to produce the 
most fertilizing effect, a naked fallow is exposed to 
the injurious influence of the sun at the hottest 
season of summer. Again, the rotation is too 
short to allow of an effort of nature in the reform- 
ation of soil. But the crowning objection with 
me to the system is, that you give up a large por- 
tion of the profits of your labor in preparing for 
and cultivating this expensive crop, in losing the 
best preparation known for wheat and clover. 
Why not then, friend H——h, stretch your rota- 
tion to three lots, even if they are a little rolling, 
(which I agree is objectionable,) clear an addi- 
tional one, or buy of a neighbor ? or, if these are 
inadmissible, divide by three instead of two, and 
bring yourself to the abjured and scouted system 
of three fields—tobacco, wheat, clover? 


A. M. H. 


ON MAKING SUGAR FROM INDIAN CORN 
STALKS. 


To Dr. J. W. Thomson, President of the Agricultural 
Society of New Castle County. 


Wilmington, 2d mo. 25, 18-41. 
Having been requested to furnish some account 
of the process for manufacturing sugar from 
corn, I cheerfully comply in giving all the inform- 
ation on the subject so far asI am at present 
acquainted with it. The introduction of every 


new. manufacture must necessarily be a work of 


time; errors and difficulties continually obstruct 
our course, even where we have all the advan- 
tages of experience to direct it. The making of 
sugar from beets in the large way commenced in 
France about 30 years ago ; yet not more than 
one-third of this period his elapsed since the busi- 
ness has become important from its extent and 


profit. ‘These remarks are introduced as some 


apology for the imperlect state of the communica- 


tion | have now to offer. Scarcely one year has 
passed since the first idea was suggested in rela- 
tion to this peculiar plan for making sugar ; and 
there has not been sufficient time for those exact 
experiments necessary to salisly the carefui cal- 
In one case I obtained from a small 
piece of ground at the rate of 100 pounds of 
sugar per acre; but other experiments, made since, 
have conclusively shown, that had a different 
mode of planting been adopted the product would 
have been increased ten fold. The manner of 
raising the corn and making the sugar is as follows : 
The corn is planted in rows 24 feet apart, and 


culator. 


se 


the stalks are left_ to stand in the row 3 inches one 
from another, it is then cultivated in the usual 
manner. Some time in August or as soon as the 
|stalk shows a disposition to form grain the ears 
| must be taken off, this operation must be carefuily 
attended to, as upon it entirely depends success, 
Alter this there is nothing more to do until the 
crop is ready to be taken up, which will generally 
happen in September, the stalks are then cut u 
at the root, stript of their leaves, and taken to the 
mill, where the juice is pressed out between iron 
rollers, in the same way usually employed with 
ihe rant Lime water about the Consis- 
tency of (Min cream is then mixed with the juice, 
one spoonful to the gallon, it is left to settle one 
hour, and then poured into boilers which are co- 
vered until the liquid approaches nearly to the 
boiling point, when the scum must be taken off, 
It is then boiled down as rapidly as possible, tak- 
ing off the scum as it rises. As the juice ap. 
proaches the state of syrup it is necessary to slacken 
the fire to avoid burning. The boiling is gene. 
rally completed when 6 quarts are reduced to one, 
it is then poured into coolers or moulds and set 
aside to crystallize. When this process is gone 
through the sugar is to be separated from the 
molasses; and the whole operation is finished. 
The process here detailed gives the quality of 
sugar you see in the samples. If required it can 
be afierwards refined as other sugar. The use 
of animal charcoal and the employment of steam 
in the process of evaporation, as is common in 
the manulacture of beet sugar, would, I am confi- 
dent, produce white sugar at one operation. 
From what is known on the subject, I fully be- 
lieve that an acre of good ground treated as above 
described will yield at least 1000 pounds of sugar 
—probably more. The value of the fodder taken 
from the stalks and of stalks themselves afier 
passing through the mill, will be more than an 
equivalent for the whole expense of cultivation 
aud keeping the ground up. The fodder produced 
in this way is much superior to that usually made, 
from its containing a greater quantity of saccha- 
the manufacture of 


rine matter. 

The project for bptmeconne 
beet sugar into the United States is one which 
has received much public as well as private at- 
tention. Government and people have united in 
their efforts and worked zealously to bring \t 
about, but apparently without the least success. 
How is this? must we admit that we are inferior 
to the French in any thing whatever? this will 
not be allowed. There is another supposition 
which if correct will account for our failure: pet 
haps their beets are better than ours. French 
writers tell us of obtaining 4, 5, and even 6 pet 
cent. of sugar from the roots, but these results are 
4, 5, and even 6 times better than any which 
have been able to obtain. In short, the whole 
business of making sugar from corn contrasts © 
favorably with the manufacture from beets, that 
I cannot but think it will obtain the preference 
wherever the climate will bring the former plat! 
to perlection. Some of the differences may 
enumerated as follows: 1st, the corn is clean a? 
agreeable to work with, while the beet is NO 
2d, the machinery for extracting the juice {ro™ 
beets is not only more costly, but is more liable 
1o get out of repair. 3d, the beet juice contall® 
a much greater proportion of foreign and injure’ 
































































































matter, decomposition commences almost imme- 
diately after it is pressed out, and if allowed to 
go on to ah extent will entirely defeat the making 
of sugar. 4th, the preparation of saccharine matter 
contained in equal quantities of corn and beet 
juice is as 8to 1 in favor of the former, therefore 
the same difference will be found in the amount 
of fuel necessary in evaporation. 5th, beet sugar 
when obtained is inferior in quality and loses a 
larger per cent. in refining. 6th, corn is a native 
of our country, perlectly suited to the climate, 
a true American, and is in fact the finest plant 
in the world; the author of * Arator’’ (Col. Tay- 
lor of Virginia) used to call it our ‘ meat, meal 
and manure.” We now add sugar to the list 
of its valuable productions. 

We gnly negd a full developement of the re- 
sources of our own country to render us perfectly 
independent of every other. Respectfully, yours, 

Wm. Wess. 








From the Southern Agriculturist. 


LIST OF THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES OF 
SOUTH-CAROLINA. 


Edingsville, June 15th, 1841. 

Dear sir :—I believe the following to be a cor- 
rect list of the Agricultural Societies of South 
Carolina, with the names of their Presidents :— 

1. State Agricultural Society of S. C.; Whit- 
marsh B. Seabrook, President. 

2. St. John’s, Colleton, Agricultural Society ; 
William G. Baynard, President. 

3. Beauford Agricultural Society; William 
Elliott, President. 

4. Agricultural Society of South Carolina; 

—, * President. 

5. Agricultural Society of Barnwell; Hon. 
Angus Patterson, President. 

6. Agricultural and Police Association of St. 
Andrew’s ; (name of the President unknown.) 

7. Agricultural Society of Sumter; Hon. John 
P. Richardson, President. 





8, Agricultural Society of Pendleton ; Edward y 


Harleston, President. 
9. Monticello Planters’ Society, Fairfield; Hon. 
William Harper, President. 
10. Agricultural Society of St. Helena; Jos. 
J. Pope, President. 
ll. Cambridge (Abbeville) Agricultural So- 
ciety; Gen. Gillman, President. 
12. Fairfield Agricultural and Horticultural So- 
ciety ; Osmund Woodward, President. 
_13. Wateree (Kershaw) Agricultural Society ; 
Colonel James Chesnut, President. 
14. Agricultural Society of Abbeville; George 
McDuffie, President. 
15. Fishing Creek (Chester) Agricultural So- 
“ety; Alexander Pagan ; President. 
16. Agricultural Society of St. Luke’s; Dr. 
fremiah Fickling, President. 
ue Greenville Agricultural Society; H. G. 
ohnsion, President. 
_ Khe last seven societies have been formed with- 
‘afew months. Respectfully, yours, 
WuirmarsH B. SeEaBRrook. 








* Lately deceased. 
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RENEWING OLD HANDSAWS. 


From the Franklin Farmer. 
[am in possession of an improvement which, 


if you think worth communicating to the me- 
chanics and farmers, is at your service. 


year 1813, in Harrison county, Ky., I had a very 


In the 


fine handsaw, which some of my apprentices 
rendered unfit for use. She had what is termed 
by mechanics a spring or broken back, or joint in 
her, and was thrown by. I tried several experi- 
ments to remove the spring and at last fell on the 
following plan :—I took a blacksmith’s hand-ham- 
mer with a smooth face, and laid the saw on a 
smooth anvil, and hammered it lengthwise where 
the spring or joint seemed to be. I hammered it 
in the centre of the width, which removed the joint, 
and she was straight and stiff as ever, and was no 
more liable to have a springoor joint than any new 
saw, and performed as well as usual. If the 
hammer and anvil are smooth, no one will ever 
observe that it hasbeen done. I have straight- 
ened a great number of useless saws thus and 
made them good as new, and have communicated 
this method of doing it, to many of my brother 
mechanics in Kentucky and other states. And 
now, as a mechanic and farmer, have thought for 
several vears of having this information published 
to the world, for there are thousands of handsaws 
thrown aside as useless, for want of a knowledge 
how to restore them to usefulness. 

J. H. Wentworth, 

Millwright of Kentucky. 





A THIBETAN YAK. 


From the London Farmers’ Magazine. 


The Thibetan yak brought to Calcutta by Mr. 
Huffnagle is one of the most curious animals that 
we have ever seen. It is at present on the pre- 
mises of Mr. Af&tm F. Smith, and the proprietor 
courteously permits those who are fanciers of 
such objects to inspect this tenant of the Himala- 
ahs. Itseems a connecting link between three 
very different zoological genera. It has the head 
olan ox, the body ofa goat, and the tail of'a horse. 
Its osteology diflers from that of the ox, having 
one more rib. ‘he cold climate of which it isa 
native, its resting place being among the snow, 
renders Calcutta particularly trying to this animal. 
It is a mere object of curiosity, but on the same 
premises Mr. Huffnagle has four Lepcha cows, 
from Darjeling which we consider likely to im- 
prove our breed of low-land cattle far more per- 
manently and effectively than any importation 
that has yet been made. A bull of the same stock 
would be a still more valuable gili to the vicinity. 
These cows have theslightest possible rudiment 
of a hump, and the ears are rather large, thin, and 
pendulous, as in the Nagore breed ; otherwise in 
frame, in fineness of head, lightness of bone, and 
superiority of udder, they approach closely to some 
of our best English breeds. ‘To look at the black 
cows a casual observer would conclude that they 
were of the best kind of the Welsh breed: whilst 
the one which is brindled white and brown, looks 
much like a Devonshire. They are altogether a 
most promising source from whence to derive im- 








provement to our Bengalee cow and ox ; and the 
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remark naturally arises to the mind of every one 
who inspects thie really very superior breed, how 
has it arisen that these animals have until now 
remained unknown within a journey of seven or 
eight days {rom Calcutta? ‘The only answer is-— 
most people go through life with their eyes shut. 
We hope Mr. Hufinagle will fully carry out his 
intention of breeding irom these cows not only by 
a Nagore but by an English bull, and our desire is 
still greater, that a Lepcha bull should be brought 
to the presidency. e saw the cows during the 
hottest period of the day, and, though in not ‘he 
best sheltered of sheds, they did not seem to sufler 
from the heat; whilst the Yak, though in a much 
cooler place was panting extremely.— Calcutta 
Courier, May 22. 

A day or two since we noticed the yak, or kash- 
gow, brought to Calcutta by Mr. Hutfnagle, and 
which may be seen on the premises of Mr. Adain 
F. Smith. Atthat time we had been unable to 
meet with any notice of its habits, but since then 
we have found the following highly interesting 
particulars in a work just published—“ Lieutenant 
W 00d’s Journey to the Source of the Oxus.” 

‘The yak is to the inhabitants of ‘Thibet and 
Pamet, what the rein-deer is to the Laplander in 
northern Kurope. Where a man can walk, a 
kashgow may be ridden. Like the elephant, he 
possesses a wonderlul knowledge of what will 
bear his weight. If travellers are at fault, one ol 
these animais is driven before them, and it is said 
that he avoids the hidden depths and chasms 
with admirable sagacity. His footing is sure. 
Should a fall of snow close a mountain pass to 
man and horse, a score of yaks driven ahead 
answer the purpose of pioneers, and make, as 
my inlormant expresses it, ‘a king’s highway.’ 
In this case, however, the snow must have re- 
cently fallen, for when once its surface is frozen 
and iis depth considerable, no animal can force its 
way through it. Other cattle require the provi- 
dent care of man to subsist them through the 
winter. The most hardy sheeg would fare but 
badly without its human protection, but the kash- 
gow is left entirely to itself. He frequents the 
mountain slopes and their level summits. Wher- 
ever the mercury does vot rise above Zero, is a 
climate for the yak. If the snow on the elevated 
flats lies too deep for him to crop the herbage, he 
rolls himself down the slopes and eats his way 
up again. When arrived at the top he periorms 
a second summerset, and completes his meal as 
he displaces another grove of snow in his second 
ascent. The heat of summer sends the animal 
to what is termed the old ice, that is, to the re- 
gions of eternal snow, the calf being retained 
below as a pledge for the mother’s return, in 
which she never fails. In the summer, the 
women, like the pastoral inhabitants of the Alps, 
encamp inthe higher valleys, which are inter- 
spersed among the snowy mountains, and devote 
their whole time to the dairy. The men remain 
on the plain, and attend to the agricultural part 
of the establishment, but occasionally visit the 
upper stations, and all speak in rapture of this 
summer wandering. The kashgows are gre- 
garious, and set the wolves, which here abound, 
at defiance. Their hair is clipped once a year in 
the spring. The tail is the well known chowry 
of Hindustan, but in this country its strong, wiry, 
and pliant hair is made into ropes, which, for 


ak 


strength, do not yield to those manufactured from 
hemp. The hair of the body is woven into mats, 
and also in a strong fabric, which makes excellen; 
riding trousers. The milk of the yak is richer 
than that of the common cow, though the quan- 
tity it yields be less.” 


ON BRAN AS MANURE. 


From the London Farmers’ Magazine. 


To the Editor of the Mark-Lane Express.—\p 
confirmation of a letier that appeared in your pa- 
per on July 19, respecting the analysis and use 
of bran as a manure, I beg to state the following 
facts :—In 1839, some bran had been thréwn on 
@ meadow carelessly and inconsideratély, and 
wherever so thrown, the marked improvement in 
the cut of the grass wasso great as to draw at- 
tention to the fact; indeed, the benefit was 
greater than | ever saw from any other manure, 
when applied in such quantities, and at a cost 
that would be likely to leave a return for the 
outlay, This induced my giving it more atien- 
tion in 1840, when I applied one-third of a ton 
to an acre, at a cost, at the time, of 37s. ; the 
return was an increase of hall a.ton of hay to an 
acre over the ground not so manured, equal last 
year in value to 3/., and the alier-math was 
doubled, which I consider was worth 10s. per 
acre to me, and to all persons short of feed (which 
was generally the casein that year) it would 
have proved of still greater value. Thus the 
}account stands :— 

Cost of bran £1 17 | Increased value of 

Profit per acre 113] hay £3 00 
—— | Do. of after-math 0 10 
3 10 


3 10 


On the whole, it appeared so beneficial and 
remunerating, that | have this year drilled some 
with my turnips ; the soil is a sandy loam; the 
quantity used is a quarter of a ton per acre, 
present worth 1. 2s. 6d., being at the rate of 4/. 
10s. per ton, whilst other portions of the field 
have been dressed with yard manure, Unto the 
present time, I am not able to detect the slightest 
difference ; the portion where the bran is used be- 
ing quite equal to the dunged ground ; but whea 
the crop is matured, and in its greatest perlectiou, 
I will not fail of making a further report. 

In applying the bran, I have damped it to pre- 
vent its blowing away, or else have chosen @ 
damp day without wind ; but since the letler 
above alluded to appeared in your paper, I have 
heard of its being drilled with the turnip 6 
quite dry, and that it has run remarkably well. 

On the whole, I feel pretty certain that the mo 
derate cost, the great facility of many farmers 0b- 
taining it from his neighboring miller, its ©*) 
application, and its good result, will soon induce! 
to be reckoned among the most economical, a0 
therefore the most beneficial of the manures ths! 
has lately called for the consideration of the ag" 
culturist. J. WeELcH. 

Steep, near Petersfield, Aug. 1841. 
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FECUNDITY OF RATS. 


From Fothergill’s Philosophy of Natural History. 

The principle of increase is much more powerlul, 
active and effective in the common gray rat, (mus 
decumanus, L.) than in any-other animal of equa! 
size. 

This destructive quadruped is continually under 
the furor of animal love. The female carries her 
young for one month only ; and she seldom or ne- 
ver produces a less number than twelve, but some- 
times as Many as eighteen at a litter: the medium 
number may be taken for an average ; and the pe- 
riod of gestation, though of'so short continuance, 
is confined to no particular season of the year. 
The embraces of the male are admitted immediate- 
ly after the birth of the vindictive progeny ; and it 
isa fact which I have asceriained beyond any 
doubt, that the female suckles her young ones al- 
most to the very moment when another: litter is 
dropping into the world as their successors. 

A celebrated Yorkshire rat-catcher, whom I 
have occasionally employed, one day detected and 


killed a large female rat that was in the act of 


suckling twelve young ones, which had attained a 
very considerable growth; nevertheless, upon open- 
ing her swollen body he found thirteen quick young, 
that were within a few days of their birth! Sup- 
posing, therefore, that the rat produces ten litters 
in the course of a year, and that no check on their 
increase should operate destructively for the space 
or four years, a number not far short of three mil- 
one might be produced from a single pair in that 
time !. 

Now, the consequence of such an active and 
productive principle of increase, if suffered conti- 
nually to operate without check, would soon be fa- 
tally obvious. But the same Almighty Being 
who perceived. a necessity for their existence, 
has also restricted their numbers within proper 
bounds, by creating to them many powerful ene- 
mies; and still more effectually by establishing 
@ propensity in themselves, the gratification of 
which has continually the effect of lessening 
their numbers, even more than any of their foreign 
enemies. ‘The male rat has an insatiable thirst 
for the blood of his own offspring. ‘The female, 
being aware of this passion, hides her young in 
such secret places as she supposes likely to escape 
notice or discovery, till her progeny are old 
enough to venture forth and stand upon their 
own energies; but, notwithstanding this precau- 
tion, the male rat frequently discovers them, and 
destroys as many as he can; nor is the defence of 
the mother any very effectual protection, since she 
herself sometimes fallsa victim to her temerity 
and her maternal tenderness. 

Besides this propensity to the destruction of 
their own offspring, when other food fails them, 
rats hunt down and prey upon each other, with the 
most ferocious and desperate avidity ; insomuch, 
that it not unfrequently happens, in a colony of 
these destructive als, that a single male, of 
More than ordinary powers, alter having overcome 
and devoured all competitors, with the exception 
ofa few females, reigns the sole, bloody, and much 
dreaded tyrant over a considerable territory, dwell- 
!og by himselfin some solitary hole, and never ap- 
pearing abroad without spreading terror and dis- 


a even amongst the females whose embraces he 
eeks, 


VoL. IX.—54 


— 





In this relentless and bloody character may be 
found one of the most powerful and positive checks 
which operate to. the depression of this species 
within proper bounds,—a character which attaches 
in greater or less degree, to the whole mus genus, 
and in which we may readily perceive the cause 
of the extirpation of the old back rats of England, 
(mus raitus, Z.) for the large gray rats having su- 
perior bodily powers, united to the same carnivo- 
rous propensities, would easily conquer and destroy 
their black epponents wherever they could be 
found, and wherever they met to dispute the title 
of possession or sovereignty. 





MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES OF HOGS. 


To Chilton Allan, President of the Keniucky State 
Agricultural Society. 


From the Franklin Farmer (1838.) 

I have seen, in a late number of the Franklin 
Farmer, your circular address, calling upon the 
friends of improvement for essays upon a number 
of important subjects relating to the agricultural 
interest and pursuits of the state. Approving 
heartily the noble objects of the State Society, 
I read your address with great satisfaction ; and 
[ cannot but believe, that the action of the society 
will bring about the most gratifying results in 
improving the science of agriculture. and hence 
the condition of the husbandman; for I cannot 
doubt, that every one who desires improvement 
himself and who would derive useful information 
from others, will hold himself bound to contribute 
something to the general stock of knowledge. 
There are few intelligent farmers who do not 
know something unknown to others, and it is by 
an interchange of sentiment and opinion as well 
as of experience and practice, that the farmers of 
the country will be able to see and reject the er- 
rors of .their husbandry and adopt those modes 
instead, which lead to improvement and success. 
In this view, I offer an humble tribute, which at 
least has the merit of a well meant design of 
benefiting others in some respects. 

The commencement of our prosperity may be 
dated from the period when ‘our agriculturists 
turned their attention to the raising of stock for 
export; ard as the consdmption and demand 
have increased in a ratio with the increase of 
population and wants of the people of the United 
States, the business has become a source of 
wealth to Kentucky. And no where has the 
improvement of stock been so great and so gene- 
ral, nor more zeal and perseverance manifested to 
improve the breeds of horses, asses, cattle, sheep 
and, hogs. In enumerating these descriptions 


of stock, the last is not the least important in 


bringing wealth to the state, and should be looked 


to with a fostering care and attention. 


Under this belief, 1 humbly submit to the pub- 
lic through you, the following observations on the 


management of hogs, with some remarks on 
some of their.diseases. 


In giving my views on these subjects, I deem 


it important to state some of the various ways of 
raising, feeding and fattening hogs in different 
sections of the country, which, according to cir- 
cumstances, soil and climate, will differ; and 
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remark naturally arises to the mind of every one 
who inspects this really very superior breed, how 
has it arisen that these animals have until now 
remained unknown within a journey of seven or 
eight days {rom Calcutta? The only answer is— 
most people go through life with their eyes shut. 
We hope Mr. Hufinagle will fully carry out his 
intention of breeding irom these cows not only by 
a Nagore but by an English bull, and our desire is 
still greater, that a Lepcha bull should be brought 
to the presidency. We saw the cows during the 
hottest period of the day, and, though in not ‘he 
best sheltered of sheds, they did not seem to sufler 
from the heat; whilst the Yak, though in a much 
cooler place was panting extremely.— Calcutta 
Courier, May 22. 

A day or two since we noticed the yak, or kash- 
gow, brought to Calcutta by Mr. Huffnagle, and 
which may be seen on the premises of Mr. Adain 
F. Smith. Atthat time we had been unabie to 
meet with any notice of its habits, but since then 
we have found the following bighly interesting 
particulars in a work just published—“ Lieutenant 
W ood’s Journey to the Source of the Oxus.” 

‘The yak is to the inhabitants of ‘Thibet and 
Pamet, what the rein-deer is to the Laplander in 
northern Europe. Where a man can walk, a 
kashgow may be ridden. Like the elephant, he 
possesses a wonderlul knowledge of what will 
bear his weight. If travellers are at fault, one of 
these animais is driven before them, and it is said 
that he avoids the hidden depths and chasms 
with admirable sagacity. His footing is sure. 
Should a fall of snow close a mountain pass to 
man and horse, a score of yaks driven ahead 
answer the purpose of pioneers, and make, as 
my inlormant expresses it, ‘a king’s highway.’ 
In this case, however, the snow must have re- 
cently fallen, for when once its surface is frozen 
and iis depth considerable, no animal can force its 
way through it. Other cattle require the provi- 
dent care of man to subsist them through the 
winter. The most hardy sheeg would fare but 
badly without its human protection, but the kash- 
gow is left entirely to itself. He frequents the 
mountain slopes and their level summits. Wher- 
ever the mercury does not rise above Zero, is a 
climate for the yak. If the snow on the elevated 
flats lies too deep for him to crop the herbage, he 
rolls himself down the slopes aud eats his way 
up again. When arrived at the top he periorms 
asecond summerset, and completes his meal as 
he displaces another grove of snow in his second 
ascent. The heat of summer sends the animal 
to what is termed the old ice, that is, to the re- 
gions of eternal snow, the calf being retained 
below as a pledge for the mother’s return, in 
which she never fails. In the summer, the 
women, like the pastoral inhabitants of the Alps, 
encamp inthe higher valleys, which are inter- 
spersed among the snowy mountains, and devote 
their whole time to the dairy. The men remain 
on the plain, and attend to the agricultural part 
of the establishment, but occasionally visit the 
upper stations, and all speak in rapture of this 
summer wandering. The kashgows are gre- 
garious, and set the wolves, which here abound, 
at defiance. Their hair is clipped once a year in 
the spring. The tail is the well known chowry 
of Hindustan, but in this country its strong, wiry, 
and pliant hair is made into ropes, which, for 


strength, do not yield to those manufactured from 
hemp. The hair of the body is woven into mats, 
and also in a strong fabric, which makes excelley; 
riding trousers. The milk of the yak is richer 
than that of thecommon cow, though the quan. 
tity it yields be less,” 


ON BRAN AS MANURE, 


From the London Farmers’ Magazine. 


To the Editor of the Mark-Lane Ezpress.—|; 
confirmation of a letier that appeared in your pa. 
per on July 19, respecting the analysis and use 
of bran as a manure, I beg to state the following 
facts :—In 1839, some bran had been thrown op 
&@ meadow carelessly and inconsideratély, and 
wherever so thrown, the marked improvement i 
the cut of the grass wasso great as to draw at. 
tention to the fact; indeed, the benefit was 
greater than | ever saw from any other manure, 
when applied in such quantities, and at a cos 
that would be likely to leave a return for the 
outlay. This induced my giving it more atten. 
tion in 1840, when I applied one-third of a ton 
lo an acre, at a cost, at the time, of 37s. ; the 
return was an increase of hall a.ton of hay toa 
acre over the ground not so manured, equal lai 
year in value to 3l., and the alier-math wa 
doubled, which I consider was worth 10s. per 
acre to me, and to all persons short of feed ( which 
was generally the case in that year) it woul 
have proved of still greater value. Thus th 
account stands :-— 

Cost of bran - £1 17] Increased value of 
Profit peracre - 1 13 hay - - £3 00 
—— | Do. of after-math 0 1! 
3 10 a 
3 10 

On the whole, it appeared so beneficial avi 
remunerating, that | have this year drilled some 
with my turnips ; thesoil is a sandy loam; the 
quantity used is a quarter of a ton per acre, 
present worth ll. 2s. 6d., being at the rate of 4) 
10s. per ton, whilst other portions of the field 
have been dressed with yard manure. Unto the 
‘present time, I am not able to detect the slighted 
difference ; the portion where the bran is used be 
ing quite equal to the dunged ground ; but whel 
the crop is matured, and in its greatest perlectiol 
I will not fail of making a further report. 

In applying the bran, I have damped it to pr: 
vent its blowing away, or else have chose 4 
damp day without wind ; but since the let! 
above alluded to appeared in your paper, [ have 
heard of its being drilled with the turnip 
quite dry, and that it has run remarkably well. 

On the whole, I feel pretty certain that the 0° 
derate cost, the great facility of many farmers o> 
taining it from his neighboring miller, its ¢**) 
application, and its good result, will soon induce! 
to be reckoned among the most economical, @ 
therefore the most beneficial of the manures tht! 

has lately called for the consideration of the 2g" 
culturist. J. Weics. 

Steep, near Petersfield, Mug. 1841. 
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FECUNDITY OF RATS. 


From Fothergill’s Philosophy of Natural History. 

The principle of increase is much more powerlul, 
active and effective in the common gray rat, (mus 
decumanus, L.) than in any-other animal of equal 
size. 

This destructive quadruped is continually under 
the furor of animal love. The female carries her 
young for one month only ; and she seldom or ne- 
ver produces a less number than twelve, but some- 
times as Many as eighteen at a litter: the medium 
number may be taken for an average ; and the pe- 
riod of gestation, though of so short continuance, 
is confined to no particular season of the year. 


The embraces of the male are admitted immediate- } 


ly after the birth of the vindictive progeny ; and it 
jis a fact which I have asceriained beyond any 
doubt, that the female suckles her young ones al- 
most to the very moment when another: litter is 
dropping into the world as their successors. 

A celebrated Yorkshire rat-catcher, whom I 
have occasionally employed, one day detected and 


killed a large female rat that was in the act of 


suckling twelve young ones, which had attained a 
very considerable growth; nevertheless, upon open- 
ing her swollen body he found thirteen quick young, 
that were within a few days of their birth! Sup- 
posing, therefore, that the rat produces ten litters 
in the course of a year, and that no check on their 
increase should operate destructively for the space 
or four years, a number not far short of three mil- 
lions might be produced from a single pair in that 
time !. 

Now, the consequence of such an active and 
productive principle of increase, if suffered conti- 
nually to operate without check, would soon be fa- 
tally obvious. But the same Almighty Being 
who perceived. a necessity for their existence, 
has also restricted their numbers within proper 
bounds, by creating to them many powerful ene- 
mies; and still more effectually by establishing 
@ propensity in themselves, the gratification of 
which has continually the effect of lessening 
their numbers, even more than any of their foreign 
enemies. The male rat has an insatiable thirst 
for the blood of his own offspring. ‘The female, 
being aware of this passion, hides her young in 
such'secret places as she supposes likely to escape 
hotice or discovery, till her progeny are old 
enough to venture forth and stand upon their 
own energies; but, notwithstanding this precau- 
tion, the male rat frequentiy discovers them, and 
destroys as many as he can ; nor is the defence of 
the mother any very effectual protection, since she 
herself sometimes falls a victim to her temerity 
and her maternal tenderness. 

Besides this propensity to the destruction of 
their own offspring, when other food fails them, 
rats hunt down and prey upon each other, with the 
Most ferocious and desperate avidity ; insomuch, 
that it not unfrequently happens, in a colony of 
these destructive als, that a single male, of 
more than ordinary powers, alter having overcome 
and devoured all competitors, with the exception 
of afew females, reigns the sole, bloody, and much 
dreaded tyrant over a considerable territory, dwell- 
‘og by himself in some solitary hole, and never ap- 
pearing abroad without spreading terror and dis- 
ne even amongst the females whose embraces he 

8. 
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In this relentless and bloody character may be 
found one of the most powerful and positive checks 
which operate to. the depression of this species 
within proper bounds,—a character which attaches 
in greater or less degree, to the whole mus genus, 
and in which we may readily perceive the cause 
of the extirpation of the old black rats of England, 
(mus rattus, Z.) for the large gray rate having su- 
perior bodily powers, united to the same carnivo- 
rous propensities, would easily conquer and destroy 
their black epponents wherever they could’ be 
found, and wherever they met to dispute the {itle 
of possession or sovereignty. 





MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES OF HOGS. 


To Chilton Allan, President of the Kentucky State 
Agricultural Society. 


From the Franklin Farmer (1838.) 

I have seen, in a late number of the Franklin 
farmer, your circular address, calling upon the 
friends of improvement for essays upon a number 
of important subjects relating to the agricultural 
interest and pursuits of the state. Approving 
heartily the noble objects of the State Society, 
I read your address with great satisfaction ; and 
[ cannot but believe, that the action of the society 
will bring about the most gratifying results in 
improving the science of agriculture. and hence 
the condition of the husbandman; for I cannot 
doubt, that every one who desires improvement 
himself and who would derive useful information 
from others, will hold himself bound to contribute 
something to the general stock of knowledge. 
There are ‘ew intelligent farmers who do not 
know something unknown to others, and it is by 
an interchange of sentiment and opinion as well 
as of experience and practice, that the farmers of 
the country will be able to see and reject the er- 
rors of .their husbandry and adopt those modes 
instead, which lead to improvement and success. 
in this view, I offer an humble tribute, which at 
least has the merit of a well meant design of 
benefiting others in some respects. 

The commencement of our prosperity may be 
dated from the period when ‘our agriculturists 
turned their attention to the raising of stock for 
export; ard as the consumption and demand 
have increased in a ratio with the increase of 
population and wants of the people of the United 
States, the business has become a source of 
wealth to Kentucky. And no where has the 
improvement of stock been so great and so gene- 
ral, nor more Zeal and perseverance manilested to 
improve the breeds of horses, asses, cattle, sheep 
and, hogs. In enumerating these descriptions 
of stock, the last is not the least important in 
bringing wealth to the state, and should be looked 
to with a fostering care and attention. 

Under this belief, 1 humbly submit to the pub- 
lic through you, the following observations on the 
management of hogs, with some remarks on 
some of their.diseases. 

In giving my views on these subjects, | deem 
it important to state some of the various ways of 
raising, feeding and fattening hogs in different 
sections of the country, which, according to cir- 
cumsiances, soil and climate, will differ; and 
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conclude with my views as to the ‘best mode to 
be adopted by the farmers of Kentucky under her 
peculiar circumstances. In Europe and many 
parts of the United States, hogs are indispensably 
kept in pens or sties, and as the numbers raised 
are comparatively small, there is no great ex- 
pense attending the manner of feeding them; 
indeed, this is the most economical, cheap and 
convenient method of fattening that could be 
adopted in any country where the number: fed 
issmall. In some of the New England states 
lagge buildings have been erected for raising and 
fattening hogs on an extensive scale, fed almost 
exclusively on vegetables produced on a lew 
acres of land, which gives a profit of 50 per cent. 
more than any other way in which the products 
of the land could be disposed of. On this exten- 
sive scale, the business is unconnected with any 
other, having for its object, the raising and fatten- 
ing of hogs alone, for it requires the most strict 
attention which daily habit and the most scru- 
tinizing observation, in time reduced toa periect 
system, can give. lt was ascertained to a frac- 
tion, what each hog would eat at a meal, which 
was measured out to him three times a day, the 
quantity according to age, allowing six of the same 
age to occupy asty, which was regularly littered 
and cleaned out once a day. The amountol ve- 


getables required per day, andthe necessity of 


the different varieties coming on in due season, 
would require great attention. At the first view 
of the subject, we would conclude that a piggery 
conducted in like manner in Kentucky, would be 
equally profitable. But not so—there would be 
this difference :—The price of pork and lard in 
Boston is more than 50 pr. ct. higher than in 
Louisville : and the profit accruing {rom the super- 
abundance of manure, which is worth from two 
to three dollars a load inthe New England states, 
will amount to a large sum, which with us would 
be excluded from the estimate, as it will bring 
nothing here on sale, though usvlul to the land on 
which the hogs are fattened. In 200 hogs annu- 
ally sold, these causes would. produce a difference 
of perhaps three thousand dollars in favor of the 
New a piggery. 


Say 200 hogs at 200 Ibs. each, 40,000 
ibs. pork at 10 cents in Boston $4,000 
For their manure PP et oe. fp aD 
$5,000 
40,000 Ibs. pork at Louisville at 5 cents 2,000 


Leaving a difference in favor of the N. 

E. piggery - $3,000 

In no way could an extensive piggery be made 
profitable to us but by being connected with a 
distillery. The expenses would then be much 
lessened ; for it would require but a few vegeta- 
bles or a little meal added to theslop of the dis- 
tillery to make the swill highly nutritive. They 
might be put to graze in the summer and swill 
given them occasionally, and again put up in the 
fall. 

The manner of feeding and fattening hogs now 
generally adopted in this state, seems to me to be 
well calculated for our method of cultivation. 
Taking into consideration the products and the 
great number of hogs fatted for other markets, to- 
gether with the great number of beef cattle annu- 
ally grazed and fed, the system is complete. In 


—$ 


winterthey-are amply supplied with food from the 
refused corn and. pudding of the cattle—two or 
three hogs to each head of cattle finding thus 
abundant sustenance. In the spring, when the 
cattle are no longer fed, the hogs are put on the 
exuberant clover field, which was sown for the 
double purpose of enriching the land and supply- 
ing rich food for the cattle and hogs. In due 
time, when the clover becomes hard, and unfit 
for the hogs, it is given up to the earth, and they 
are removed to the rye fields, there to fatten and 
complete another system of manuring, so ad- 
mirably adapted to our lands and our wants. So 
soon as the rye field is consumed, the corn field is 
ready to receive them* and in due time they are 
ready for market, leaving the fields and pastures 
richer than they were. 
Although this arrangement is good for feeding 
and fattening, yet there are other important mat. 
ters in relation to their raising and health, which 
in no wise should be neglected. Experience has 
taught me, that no matter how many pigs a sow 
has over six, they should be reduced to that num- 
ber, always retaining the large and healthy ones; 
for | can and will demonstrate that six pigs will 
make more pork at 12 or 18 months old, than eight 
would of the same litter—and eight will make 
more than ten. Give to the six the food which 
you would give the eight or ten and you will find, 
in the result, the truth of my statement proven. 
[t is essential that pigs be kept fat while sucking, 
and to have them so, six is a better number than 
eight orten. At weaning time, or when sixty days 
oid, the time when the sows decline in milk, par- 
ticular attention should be paid to the pigs, hav- 
ing them regularly fed either with corn or swill, 
for at this juncture, they are unaccustomed to root 
for themselves and will rapidly lose their flesh and 
their health, and their growth will be retarded, if 
left to shift for themselves. If they are kept fat 
during the fall, when provisions are plenty and 
cheap, they will keep thrilty and well through the 
winter, on very moderate feeding; but I prefer 
liberal feeding throughout. The food is by no 
means thrown away, as you will have more pork 
and not any more corn consumed in the end. 
Hogs should be kept free from diseases ; parti- 
cularly the disease of worms, which is very per- 
nicious and a constant attendant on poor hogs. 
Liberal feeding at all times is the best preventive; 
but when it is not in the crib, brimstone, spirits o! 
turpentine, or tar mixed with their food will reme- 
dy the evil. All hogs are more or less subject to 
worms ; but some areso overcharged, that their 
intestines are literally filled with them, and unless 
they are extirpated, it is throwing away corn lo 
feed them, for in this condition it is almost impos- 
sible to fatten them ; they will consume twice as 
much as a hog will not troubled with them, as the 
nutricious juices are taken up by the worms, and 
their fetid excrement is all that is left as @ misera- 
dle substitute for sustenance. a 
* We presume our writer dd not intend to be ur- 
derstood, that the hogs are turned into the corn field; 
for though this practice may be adopted by some, the 
more general custom is to put them in a large pen a 
joining, into which the corn is thrown. If the corn! 
not sufficiently ripe when the rye is consumed, old cor 
is fed to the hogs ; and indeed, the feeders generally, 
we believe, prefer beginning to feed them on old co! 








after they are put up—introducing the new rather 
cautiously and gradually.—Ep. F. FARMER. 
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The most fatal disease of hogs is the swelled | poor and diseased, making little or no progress in 
throat orquinsy. ‘This too, is easily prevented. | growth. 


| have long been of the opinion that it proceeds 


The breed of hogs best calculated for our gene- 


from indigestion, caused by feeding on hard grass- | ral purposes is yet to be ascertained. Withina 


es or clover in their declining state ; and my suc- 
cess{ul practice as.a preventive for the last eight 
years is @ strong confirmation. 
not concerning the cause, provided there is a re- 
medy. The disease in the last stage is highly 
jufammatory, but at no time inectious. It is an 
accumulation of matter formed between the glands 
of the jowl, which continues to inflame till the 
hog dies by suffocation. The disease may be 
cured before and after the matter begins to form ; 
butas it may be more satisfactory to state my 
experience and knowledge on the subject, { will 
give an instance as coming under my observation 
and conclude with my practice as a cure and pre- 
ventive. In 1830, 1 discovered the disease among 
my hogs by the death of one of my fattest. As 
soon as possible, 1 had them removed {rom the 
clover field, and put in a spacious pen, where 
they were. fed with as much corn as they would 
eat alter it was glazed with tar and as much 
ashes put on as would adhere to the grains. They 


still continued to die, till | lost to the’ number of 


fifteen. ‘This great number dying out of eighty, 
caused me to doubt the efficacy of the remedy or 
that the disease was too rapid for its effect. 
Shorty after, they were put up to fatten, which 
they did very readily, and I was left in doubts as 
to the effect of the medicine, until the day I 
butchered, when 1 found lumps of coaguluted 
matter in the jowls of many, about the size of a 
hazelnut or larger, without any signs of inflam- 
mation around them. I then came to the conclu- 
sion that they would have died had it not been for 
the remedy applied, and that the disease of those 
that died had advanced too far to be cured by any 
remedy. Observing that hogs kept in sties ne- 
ver had the quinsy, I attributed it to the whole- 
some quality of food they ate, and on the contra- 
ry, the cause of their having it out of sties, to the 
pernicious qualities of hard dry grasses. Since 
1830, | have invariably given my hogs during the 
spring and summer months, when grazing, slop or 
swill once a week or ofiener, consisting of kitchen 
slop with cooked vegetables of various kinds, 
apples, &c., with bran or a little meal, mashed to 
a paste, salted and cooled off by adding a quan- 
lity of water, and occasionally brimstone or salt- 
petre. Since the above date, my attention has 
been directed to the raising and fattening of hogs 
on the products of asmall farm, and I have never 
yet lost a hog by this disease nor: in my recollec- 
lion by any other. My opinion is still further 
Supported as to the cause of theswelled throat, by 
ts being less frequent since the practice lately 
adopted in putting the hogs to graze when the 
Cloveris'yéung and tender, and taking them off 
When it isold and tough. 

Every body knows that the young and old hogs 
Should be kept apart in winter; and yet how 
shamefully this important matter is neglected by 
many. Young and old, great and smal! are crowd - 
ed together, day and night, mashing and smo- 
thering ; and yet many will look on. with heed- 
ss regard at the great destruction of the young 
stock, without separating them. When young 
and old are fed together, the old will always get 
‘Nore than their share, thereby the young become 





Yet it matters. 





few years, great exertions have been made, at 
considerable expense, to procure the best breeds, 
but whether any of them answer our expectations, 
I think very-doubtful. The breeds imported here, 
were improvements made to suit the purposes of 
others under different circumstances, diflerent soil 
and climate, ditlerent food and management and 
under a diflerent method of disposing of the pork ; 
and according to our present mode of farming, 
thus differing from the methods abroad, whence 
these hogs have been brought; and our surplus 
pork being chiefly driven to the south, | think 
ultimately they will not.do except in the event of 
the successiul comyletion of the rail-road from 
Lexington to Charleston. Then the smaller and 
earlier matured hogs, the Byfields, the Berkshire, 
the Bediords, &c., will be more profitable than 
the larger breeds. But should this all-important 
improvement to the west prove abortive, the hog 
that will be best calculated for our interests is yet 
to be improved by some judicious cross from our 
present great variety of breeds. The fat varie- 
ties, as the Bedford, Berkshire, &c., from their 
early propensity to fatten, are best for family use 
and home consumption ; but owing to their inca- 
pability to travel, they must measurably give way 
to the longer legged hog, until the rail-road 
from Lexington to Charleston is complete. 
Birp SM1tnH, 
Member Ky. State 4g. Society. 





REMARKS ON THE SOILS OF PART-OF SURRY 
COUNTY, 


By the Editor. 


A’ large proportion of the lands of the lower 
part of the county of Surry (or that part east of 
the Court-House,) have some peculiar features, 
which are but little known to strangers, and seem 
to be but litile appreciated by the resicents; and 
which ought to render these lands interesting and 
profitable subjects for agricultural improvement. 

The eastern half of the county, to which these 
remarks will be mostly confined, is bounded by 
James river or the north, and by Blackwater 
river, or swamp, onthe south. The general sur- 
‘ace is remarkably level; but in the northern part, 
frony which the water flows towards James river, 
the streams generally pass through pretty deep 
ravines or valleys, the sides of which form short 
and steep hill-sides, which intersect the table land, 
and form exceptions, and in strong contrast, to 
its general level surface. 

The level of the much obstructed Blackwater 
river is much higher than that of James river, 
and therefore the descent to it much less from 
the intervening ridge, or highest table land. Hence 
the tributary streams are more sluggish, and run 
through shallower depressions; and the water 
therein forms swampe, or ‘‘slashy land,” more 
olten than Ireely running streams. The heads 
of the small streams which are discharged to- 
ward these opposite directions leave in the mid- 
die a dividing strip of higher land, which will be 
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termed the ridge—though it is the most level; 
land, and not perceptibly more elevated than the 
other table land. 

Phe soil of all this body of land (disregarding 
small exceptions on the river banks and other pe- 
culiar localities,) may be divided into two gene- 
ral classes, of light sandy soil and the close and stiff 
soil. Large tracis of there two kinds are inter- 
mixed throughout the whole surface of table 
land and gentle slopes; and the transitions from 
one to the other are ofien quite abrupt. Many 
farms are almost entirely of the one soil, and 
others of the other; but most of those which are 
more than 3 or 400 acres in size have a portion of 
each kind of these soils of very different texture. 

None of the land, of either kind, could have 
been rich, defore cultivation; and all, afier long 
and the asually exhausting cultivation, is quite 
poor, or otherwise unproductive. The light land, 
from its greater ease of tillage, has been most 
worked and most impoverished. 

The stiffest lands are there called pocosons, and 
all inclining to stiff approach more or less to the 
stronger characteristics by which a real pocoson 
tract is known. Before being injured by cultiva- 
tion, all this kind of land was abundantly supplied 
with vegetable matter, but was rarely productive, 
even under its earliest or best cultivation, because 
of the want of draining, and the want of calca- 
reous matter in the soil. The universal excess 
of surface water, through winter and spring, ne- 
cessarily caused bad tillage and poor products, 
even where the food for plants was present in 
excess ; and the deficiency of calcareous ingre- 
dient completed the destruction and wasie of the 
vegetable food of plants as early and completely 
as possible. Yet both these defects might be sup- 
plied with as much ease, and profit, as could 
almost be desired. 

The pocoson land, in its natural state, is covered 
by a heavy forest growth, of large and excellent 
pine timber, and of oak; the white oak being 
most abundant as the land is stiffer or wetter, and 
red oak as the land is less stiff and wet. The 
surface is closely covered with an undergrowth 
of very tall whortle-berry bushes. These marke, 
of themselves, would sufficiently indicate a highly 
acid soil, greatly needing, and greatly to be im- 

roved by, the application of calcareous matter. 

ut draining is absolutely necessary ; and, strange 
to say, it is scarcely attempted, or thought of, as 
a necessary general system, on these lands. 
They are even generally cultivated flat, or with- 
out ridges and water-furrows, which would alone 
serve to vent much water, if merely run in a 
proper direction. Some small parts of the pocoson 
land are naturally drained, by having more inclina- 
tion of surface, and being bordered by lower land, 
serving as channels to convey away streams. 
And some of these spots have been very produc- 
tive and durable under cultivation, though of pre- 
cisely the usual texture and objectionable qualities 
(except wetness) of the pocoson land in general. 

[t is not subterraneous water or springs that 
affect this land in the least. It is merely the ex- 
cess of rain water, which cannot flow off, because 
of the almost perfect level of the surface of the 
land, and cannot sink, because of the perfectly 
impervious nature of the subsoil. Hence, all this 
land, though dry, and generally much too dry 
in summer and the early part of autumn, is either 
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saturated or inundated with rain water in winter 
and spring. ‘here could be no more effectual 
causes for most laborious tillage, and unproduc- 
live and speedily exhausted fields; and also, as it 
would seem, for a sickly region—though this last 
effect is not so apparent as the others. 

The soil of the stiff land is not clay, but a 
gray loam, of which the sandy portion is so finely 
divided as to render the soil stiffer and closer than 
clay alone would be. But this would not be a 
cause of wetness, by retaining two much water, 
if the subsoil were pervious. This is however 
a yellowish, close and adhesive clay, for the depth 
of 10 to 15 feet, or more. Below lies quick-sand 
(or almost pure sand filled with water,) into 
which the shallow wellsare sunk. If our climate 
were as moist and cool as that of Scotland, these 
lands could not be tilled at all, as is now done in 
Surry, and would in time be converted into a great 
peat moss, more like the Dismal Swamp than 
arable land. 

The most valuable thing connected with this 
region is the great quantity of very rich and easily 
accessible shell marl; with which most of the 
the lower Surry lands might be covered ata 
very small cost—and to the least accessible of 
which it might be carried cheaply enough to make 
the operation profitable. The effect would be 
abundantly striking, even on the most worn and 
impoverished lands, where the benefit of marling 
would of course be the least. But if applied to 
the wood or virgin land, before cultivation, and 
combined with proper drainage and tillage, the 
degree of permanent fertility induced would be 
beyond the belief of those who are content to 
work these lands without either means of im- 
provement. 

The marl generally shows at the surface (or it 
‘crops out’’) on the hill-sides of all the raviaes 
and valleys leading to James river, and is found on 
almost every farm on the space between the sum- 
mit ridge and the river. The ridge alone, making 
a strip usually of 3 to 4 miles wide, has no marl 
in sight, or other than lying too deep for use. 
Between that strip and Blackwater, the marl is 
also very abundant, though not often exposed 
to view, owing to the absence of deep ravines 
and steep hill-sides. But the general surface 
is so level, and the marl to be had is so rich, that 
it would be as cheap to apply marl to fields two 
miles from the pits, as in many usual cases at 
half a mile. Moreover, when the tract passes 
through forest land, temporary wooden rail-roads 
might be cheaply constructed, on which the labor 
of draught would be greatly reduced. 

Though mar! has been but little used in Surry; 
in general, compared to the inducements for 18 
more extensive use, still particular individuals 
have done enough, even if not the most judicious- 
ly, to show excellent and remarkable effects, 
gain great increase ol farming profits, and to 10- 
dicate clearly to those who understand the mode 
in which marl acts, the much greater profile 
which would be certainly gained from a more 
judicious mode of application. Many proprietor 
have marled extensively, and have been for yea 
reaping the profits. 

Both the light and the stiff soile have been 

nerally much improved in product by marling: 

he former however are too light for wheat a0 
clover, even after being marled. On the stiffes! 
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and wettest lands, neither mari nor any thing 
else can do much good, unul draining has re- 
moved the great evil of excess of suriace water, 
which prevails for half the year—and which 
serves to increase the injury from drought, and a 
hard sun-baked sariace, in the other hall. 

There is but litle draining attempted on these 
Jands, and that little is of very little effect. It is 
only to remove ponds and the longest standing 
water. The great body, which is merely a muck 
of mire through winter, and is necessarily plough- 
ed wet in spring, and of which every acre needs 
draining, is leit to be dried by the sun ; and less 
than half a crop is obtained by the regular appli- 
cation of at leasta double amount of uilage lavor. 
And this excess of labor is far more costly than 
would serve to drain the land effectually. All 
that is mecessary for this end, (on land already 
long cleared and tilled,) would be to plough the 
land when in good state as to dryness, into good 
beds or ridges, of width suitable to the designed 
culture, with deep and clean water-furrows, and 
in the directions best suited to discharge the water 
into lower levels. We go upon the supposition 
that the farmer is inexperienced in draining ope- 
rations, and does not know practically the use 
of levelling instraments. Atier the land has been 
so ploughed, (which ploughing of course should be 
the preparation for the next succeeding crop, and 
which, therefore, would be no additional cost, ) he 
may wait for the next heavy rain to show, by the 
standing and the flow of water, where the cross 
ditches are needed, and where they should lead 
the water. More knowledge and experience 
would direct a better mode of procedure; but 
even this alone would save enough subsequent 
labor, and add enough to the products, to pay for 
the improvement in the firet year. 

In the newly cleared pocoson land, incumbered 
by stumps and filled with roots, the drainage, to 
precede cultivation, would require more judgment, 
and very much more labor. But the increase of! 
reward would be still greater than of the difficul- 
ties. We entertain no doubt, that ifsuch land as 
we heard described were both well marled before 
being cleared, and well drained before being culti- 
vated, it would yield for ever afier, to judicious 
and easy tillage, four times as much product as it 
usually does to the most laborious, disagreeable, 
and disheartening tillage operations. e know 
of no subjects for agricultural improvement more 
Inviting, and promising better profits, than tm 
improvement and proper management of these 
lands. But, without marling and draining, we 
would deem the land not worth accepting as a 
gilt, on the condition of its being held and culti- 
vated. 

The prices at which the Surry lands are held 
are in general high enough for the usual condition 
and products of the lands ; but very low if com- 
pared to the facilities and inducements for im- 
Provement. ‘They range from $1.50 to $10 the 
acre. And the higher estimates do not seem to 

€s8o much determined by the intrinsic value of 
the land, as by favorite location, or something 
else other than calculations of products and pro- 
'g Some of the best river farms’ would sell 
igher than $10, and some small and poor tracts, 
ven lower than $1.50. But these are rare ex- 
ceptions. The demand of particular individuals 
Serves to fix prices more than the real advantages 
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of the land. Thus a tract sold at public auction. 
may command $6 the acre, because one or two 
neighboring land-holders may wish to add it to 
their estates—and if the same Jand had been a 
lew miles distant, without such adjacent neigh- 
bors, but in all other respects as desirable, it 
might not have commanded above $3 the acre. 
In a word, there is no regular demand for land, 
in general, but only such as is caused by the un- 
certain and varying wants ‘of a few indivi- 
duals. And there is very little inducement to a 
non-resident to purchase even the cheapest of the 
lands, which are sold at auction at almost every 
court day, because they are generally too small, 
poor, or, under other disadvantages, to be worth 
settling upon or of holding alone. 





COLLECTING FOSSIL SHELLS. 


Being desirous of making a collection of the 
shells and other fossils of the marl beds of lower 
Virginia, (or elsewhere, ) we request of our friends 
and readers who have carried out marl this au- 
tumn, to collect and send to’our office the most 
perlect specimens of all varieties of shells and 
bones which their pits may furnish. Hach shell 
should be wrapped separately in paper, to prevent 
injury from rubbing in transportation, and the 
whole packed in a box or keg. The locality of 
each parcel should be stated. As some small re- 
turn for the trouble thus incurred by our friends, 
any specimens of marls of which they may desire 
to know the strength, and that may be put up, 
properly labelled and sent with the shells, will be 
analyzed, and the results reported to the pro- 
prietors. 

W hen the shells are very small and numerous, 
it will be well to send some lumps of the marl 
containing them. It will be safest not to clean the 
marl from the larger shells very closely, for fear 
of injuring their surface.—Ep. F. R. 





BOARD of AGRICULTURE. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Seeing, in a late number of the Farmers’ Re- 
gister, a proposition to arrange some plan for the 
commencement of the meetings of the Board of 
Agriculture established by the last legislature of 
Virginia, I take the liberty of suggesting that each 
member of the board lately appointed by the exe- 
cutive should propose to the executive such a 
plan as he might think proper, and request the 
executive to convene the board as may be thought 
best by the majority. The meeting of the legis- 
lature will afford an opportunity of obtaining any 
aid that may be thought necessary by the board 


to effect the contemplated object: therefore I 


would propose that the first meeting of the board 
should take place at an early day of the next ses- 
sion of the legislature. 


Aug. 19, 1841. OnE OF THE Boarp. 
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, O1L SOAP—WILLIs’ SYRINGE. — 


From the New England Farmer. 

Mr. Putnam,—Sir :—I have lately noticed 
advertisements and communications on oil soap, 
for destroying insecis upon rose bushes, small 
trees, &c. It ought to be known by those who 
cannot obtain the oil soap, that strong suds. made 
of common solt soap will amswer most of ihe 
purposes attributed to the former. It kills the 
snail, keeps off the rose-bug, and I have preserved 
my plants by it, for several years, against the at- 
tacks of the curculio. In sprinkling the plant, it 
is necessary to do it early in the morning, while 
the dew is on, because it is difficult to wet a dry 
green plum. 

Willis’ brass syringe is recommended for using 
the soap. I would not willingly be instrumental 
in discouraging the use or sale of that almost in- 
dispensable implement; but, for the purpose of 
throwing suds upon small single trees and shrub- 
bery, a smaller syringe than any I have seen of 
Mr. Willis’ make, is much more convenient-and 
economical. Go. to a tin-shop and get a tube 
made ten or twelve inches Jong, which will hold 
from a gill to half a pint, with three or four small 
holes in the end to produce as many streams, and 
the jack-knife of any Yankee of common ingenu- 
ity will, make a good piston in a few minutes. 
This will save your suds, is managed more readily, 
and with equal if not greater effect upon such 
treeg. R. Newton. 

Worcester, Aug. 2, 1841. 





LATE WHEAT. * 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Berkeley, Sept. 16th, 1841. 
* n * 


. * 


My last effort with seed wheat procured from 
Winchester was a decided failure. The grain was 
obtained last fall, and was as fine as | could have 
wished; but I had at the time doubts as to its suc- 
cess, as I have rarely succeeded on the Berkeley 
lands with bearded wheat; and I was unable to 
procure any tof the smooth-headed kind, such 
as l approved. That which I purchased was ex- 
ceedingly slow in maturing, and my experience 
satisfies me, as a general rule, thatall late wheats 
with us are worthless ; if notripening at the usual 
time, they invariably are afftted with rust. In- 
deed my own observation leads to the conclusion 
that, be the season what it may, the wheat which 
ripens first is nine times in ten the best. 

Marl is doing much for our lands ; but operates 
much more efficaciously on the soft, friable lands, 
than on the stiff, tenacious clay. 


Bens. Harrison. 





A SIMPLE MEANS OF PREVENTING THE FAIL- 
URE OF THE POTATO CROP. 


By Mr. Robert White, Farm-overseer to David Ander- 
son, esq., of St. Germains. 


From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, for September. 


it will be allowed by all practical farmers that 
the potato sets when cut discharge a large quanti- 





ty of fluid or juice, the loss of which has a ten- 
dency to weaken the germinating powers of the 
seis, and al the same time exposes them to under- 
go fermentation in the heap. 

In 1833, we had our seed-potatoes from the pa- 
rish of Penicuik. When cut, b desired the wo- 
men to riddle a shovelful of hot lime on every 
basketlul of new cut sets. They were turned 
over and over again, until the lime was taken up 
by the sets, when they were put into a heap three 
or four feet thick, where I have kept them for two 
or three weeks. The hot lime had the effect of 
stopping the flow of the juice, and of encrusting 
astrong skin on the sets. This crust, on the 
one hand, preserves the sap being drawn away 
irom the sets in a dry season among dry soil, and 
of repelling wet ina wet season among damp 
earth. The sorts of potatoes experimented on 
were dons and blues. The land was ina fine 
moist state, well worked, and the dung well made, 
and they were ridyed in the last week of April. 
There was aregular braird, and the crop was 
fine. 

In 1834, our seed-potatoes, dons and blues, 
were obtained from the same parish, and treated 
inthe same manner. The ground was very dry, 
the dung dry, and the heat great when they were 
planted; so dry that the dust was flying from 
the strong clay-soil when drilled up. The braird 
was regular and the crop fine, with the exception 
of eleven drills which were planied without the 
sets being limed, and which proved a complete 
failure, and of some ox-nobles which also failed. 

In 1835, we did not change our seed-potato. 
One-hallof the land was dunged on the stubble 
in October, and the other half in spring, part of it 
on strong clay, and part on light loam. The 
dung was very dry in spring, the land not well 
worked, and the planting finished in May. The 
braird was regular and the crop fine, although 
there was a general failure of the crop throughout 
the country. 

In 1836, the seed-potato was obtained from the 
neighborhood of Edinburgh. They were buffs, 
and treated in the same manner as described 
above. The land, a fine dry light soil, was in 
oat stubble after old grass, and full of wire-worm. 
The dung was very dry, the land well worked, 
the braird regular and the crop fine. There was 
none planted without the lime this season. 

In 1837, the seed-potato was obtained from 
Igader Water dons and blues. A fine light loam 
was well worked, and dunged with well made 
dung. The crop was planted in the second week 
of May, and proved a fine one. None planted 
without the lime this season. 

In 1838, the seed-potatoes came from Gala 
Water, dons and blues, which were planted in 
the last week of May, on land not well worked, 
and the dung very dry, but the braird was with- 
out a blank, and the crop fine. Two bolls of seed- 
potato from Peeblesshire were tried without lime 
and proved a complete failure, the insects having 
eaten the sets to a shell. These were planted in 
the last week of May. ‘ 

In 1839, the seed-potatoes were from Gala 
Water buffs, and which were planted in the :ast 


} week of April, in strong clay soil, not well work- 


ed, and the dung very dry, but the braird wae 
very regular, and the crop fine. There were 
none planted without lime this season. 
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In 1840, again, the seed-potatoes were from 
Gala Water, dons and blues, which were planted 
in the end of May in a light loam {ull of wire- 
worm, but well worked, and the dung very dry. 
The crop was fine. A few drills were tried as 
an experiment without the lime, and they were 


so complete .a failure that they were ploughed 
down. 


OPERATIONS OF LICHENS. 


From the British Farmers’ Magazine. 


To the lichens may well be applied the title of 
vernacult, or bond-slaves ; which Linnzus fanci- 
lully gave to the sea-weeds, regarding them as 
fettered to the rocks on which they grow. For 
the lichens seem, as it were, chained to the soil 
which they labor to improve, for the benefit of 
others, although they derive no nourishment from 
it themselves. The mode in which they prepare 
the sterile rock for the reception of plants which 
require a higher kind of nourishment, is most re- 
markable. They may be said to dig for them- 
selves graves for the reception of their remains 
when death and decay would otherwise speedily 
dissipate them; for, whilst living, these lichens 
form a considerable quantity of oxalic acid (which 
is a peculiar compound of carbon and oxygen, 
two ingredients supplied by the atmosphere, ) and 
this acts, chemically, upon the rock (especially if 
of limestone, ) forming a hollow which retains the 
particles of the structure when their term of con- 
nected existence has expired. The moisture 
which is caught in these hollows finds its way 
into the cracks and crevices of the rocks; and, 
when frozen, rends them by its expansion into 
minute fragments, and thus adds more and more 
to the forming soil. Successive generations of 
these bond-slaves continuously and indefatigably 
perform their duties; until at length as the result 
of their accumulated toil, the barren and insulated 
rocks, or the pumice or lava of the volcano, be- 
come converted into fruitful fields. For, when 
Flora’s standard has once been planted on tracts 
thus claimed, they are soon colonized by plants 
of other tribes. The mosses, ferns, and other 
cryptogamia follow them; and at last, by the 
growth and decay of successive generations of 
plants, a sufficient thickness of soil is produced 
jor the nourishment of the luxuriant herbage and 
the support of the lofty forest-tree. And thus, 
by the labor of these apparently insignificant 
plants, men are enabled to reap their harvest and 
lo supply themselves with timber from the foresis ; 
and cattle increase and multiply on what was 
formerly but a naked and desolate rock. 







THE DUTCH COMMERCIAL SYSTEM. 


From the European, 


One of the leading principles of the Dutch 
merchants is short credit. It is extremely diffi- 
cult for a bill-broker on the Bourse, at Amsterdam, 
‘0 obtain discounts for paper unconnected with 








actual real transactions, whose particulars are 
known to the party discounting. The merchants 
of Holland have never been charged with any 
want of enterprise, or deficiency in spirited specu- 
lation. They have, on the contrary, been at all 
times ready to engage in any adventure, however 
hazardous or however remote, provided there was 
held out a reasonable prospect of even a mode- 
raie-profit. Weare, therefore, entitled to infer 
that commercial enterprise among the Dutch does 
not necessarily depend on long credits as an origi- 
nating or sustaining stimulus, It gives us a strong 
proof of the well-working of this system, that 
bankruptcies are. extremely rare in Holland— 
greatly more rare than in any other mercantile 
community. As an instance of this, in point, 
notwithstanding the loss and interruption to all 
sorts of business occasioned by the French, in 
1795, the bankruptcies in that and the subsequent 
season were not, comparatively, so numerous as 
in England in ordinary years; while, during the 
subsequent convulsions arising from the separa- 
tion of Belgium, no suspicion was ever entertain- 
ed of the solvency of any considerable mercantile 
house in Hojland or Flanders. Bankruptcy in 
Holland is tantamount to mercantile death ; for no 
bankrupt can again go into or carry on any 
respectable business. 





PROTECTION OF THE HOP-PLANT FROM 
INSECTS. 


From the British Farmers’ Magazine. 


Mr. John Hobbs, of St. Ives, Cornwall, effects 
the destruction of all the small insect tribes which 
infest the hop-plant, by the erection of rails of a 
pervenes construction, smeared over with coal- 
tar, or the saturation of the poles with a golution 
of copperas. 


COAL DUST. 


Mr. Webster, of Ipswich, filled garden pots 
with fine coal dust, and placed a variety of plants 
in them, such as potatoes, onions, &c.; in all of 
which the vegetation was vigorous and luxuriant. 
Strawberries, onions, and a variety of useful and 
ornamental plants thrive extremely well in this 
material, which is clean, neat, inoffensive, with- 
out odor, incapable of harboring insects, well 
adapted for in-door floriculture, and enduring for a 
long period.— 7rans. of Society of Arts. 





PRELIMINARY REMARKS ON THE FOLLOWING 
NOTICES OF GRASSES. 


Having very recently had the benefit of the 
company and aid of a friend, M. Tuomey, esq., 
who possesses that knowledge of botany of which 
we have often before confessed our entire defi- 
ciency, we have been enabled thus to be informed 
and to have determined the botanical names and 
characters of grasses and other plants of which 
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belore we knew, at most, only the vulgar or pro- 
vincial names used in this particular region. [t is 
true, that the scientific names of most of the valu- 
able cultivated grasses had been correctly deter- 
mined before, and have been treated of in differ- 
ent articles in this journal. Still, of some other 
grasses and other plants, remarkable for good or 
bad qualities, as much ignorance remained as to 
names as in other respects. 

The few and irregular notices which we may 
offer, (only in the absence of information from 
others better qualified to afford it,) will consist 
merely of statements of such qualities and charac- 
ters of the plants in question as are deemed inter- 
esting or useful to be known to farmers, because 
of the bearing on agriculture. And, even in these 
respects, we may be expected to fall into many 
and great errors, owing to mistakes, to the want 
of sufficiently careful foregone observation, and 
perhaps also from forgetfulness of things from 
which we have been almost entirely absent for 
the last nine years. Therefore, we beg that our 
own contributions to the work of fixing the no- 
menclature and characters of grasses may be con- 
sidered as both wanting and open to correction 
from other persons; and we shall be gratified to 
have knowledge on the subject extended by the 
pointing out our mistakes of ignorance, if they 
exist, as well as in any other way. 

For the botanical names, and for every scien- 
‘tific fact, which may be used in our own contri- 
butions, we shall be indebted to Mr. Tuomey. 
‘The manner of our.combined investigations waa 
this: His attention was requested to such parti- 
cular grasses or weeds as inlormation was most 


needed upon, and he gathered the specimens, if 


they were to be found so late in the season, (after 
the 10th of September, ) or if not already contain- 
ed in his previously gathered collection of dried 
specimens of grasses. Not having expected such 
useful and ready assistance, we had gathered but 
very few earlier specimens; and not only for that 
reason, but also for want of opportunity, and still 
more for want of the knowledge to distinguish 
species with the absolute certainty necessary for 
their selection. Indeed, upon such previous trials 
as our scant opportunities offered in the summer, 
we found uncertainty even as to particular speci- 
mens of grasses, which we had long well known 
as seen growing in quantity. And still another 
difficulty we have but recently learned from Mr. 
Tuomey, which we had not before suspected. 
This is, that of some common grasses, which had 
been supposed to be of but one kind, there are two 
or more species or varieties, either of which (and 
perhaps the least important of them) we might 
have gathered, and furnished to a botanist as the 
only known grass of the kind. 








ee 


We should have been better pleased to follow 
than to precede the first promised labors of Mr. 
Curtis and others, for this general object. However, 
we truat to have something from them before long. 
In the mean time, the notices which we shall offer 
will be presented asin continuation of the communi- 
cation of Dr. Darlington, published at page 114 
of this volume of the Farmers’ Register. In 
these remarks there will be no attempt at formal 
and regular description; and in any others, trom 
other sources, there need be none. If facts are 
presenied, and errors corrected, it will be unim- 
portant as to the form in which the information 
may be presented.—Ep. Far. Rec. 


NOTICES OF GRASSES AND WEEDs. 
(Subject resumed, from p. 114 of Farmers’ Register.) 
WIRE GRASS. 


Synonymes and provincial names.— Wire grass, in 
lower Virginia— Cane grass, in New Hanover, 
N. C.—Joint grass— Bermuda grass, of South 
Carolina? _ Botanical names given below. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


The grass you pointed out to me as the “ wire 
grass” of lower Virginia is not the 7'riticum re- 
pens of the botanists, but the n dactylon of 
Persoon, the Digitaria dactylon of Elliott, and 
Panicum dactylon of Linneus. 

The following description, from Eaton and 
Wright’s Botany, is very accurate. 

Cynopon. Glumestwo-valved, lanceolate, 
spreading: palee 2, longer than the glumes, the 
outer valve larger, somewhat oval, and surround- 
ing the inner one: rudiment minute, pedicelled : 
scale truncate: spike digitate and fascicled: 
flowers solitary. 

C. dactylon, creeping: spikes digitate (4-6) 
spreading : keel of the glume scabrous: leaves 
hairy on the margin and base: sheaths hairy 
(glabrous ?) 

The C. dactylon is a native of Cornwall, Eng- 
land, the south of Europe, the shores of the Le- 
vant, the East Indies, and New South Wales. 
Sir W. Jones, in his Asiatic Researches, mentions 
the beauty of its flowers, and its sweetness aod 
nutritious quality as pasture for cattle. 

Dr. Darlington, p. 499, Farmers’ Register, 
classes the Cynodon dactylon among the grasses 
valuable “in fixing and keeping together the 
blowing sands of the sea-coast, by their creeping 
suckers and tough entangled roots.” He also 
says, “‘ The roots are employed in India in the 
preparation of a peculiar beverage.” Perhaps 't 
would be difficult to give a more concise and ac- 
curate popular description of this plant, than the 
one given by Dioscorides, who describes it as 4 
plant with ‘jointed creeping shoots, throwing 
out sweet roots from their joints; and pointed, 
hard, broad leaves, like a small kind of reed, 
which are the food of cattle.”* The digitale 


a 





* Rees’ Cyclopedia. Art. Panicum. 
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spikes of the plant resemble those of Digitaria so | 
closely as to be easily taken for a species of the 
jatter, so that a person observing the flowers, 
without attending to the general habit of the 





plant, would be likely to pronounce it “ crab 
grass,” the name applied here to the different 
species of Digitaria, two of which are common, 
the D. sanguinalis and D. filiformis. 

M. Tuomey. 


Remarks. 
The account above sufficiently points out a 


very great mistake into which I had fallen in| 


regard to “ wire grass;’’ and my confident as- 
sertion of that mistaken opinion served to mis- 
lead those much better informed, and who knew 
wire grass only by loose description. At page 
115 of this volume, in the commencement of my 
account of the wire grass of lower Virginia, which 
Dr. Darlington had spoken of as the poa com- 
pressa, it was stated (asa correction of his mis- 
iake) that the wire grass was the couch grass of 
England, or triticum repens. I was long ago 
led into this error by the many general notices 
of couch grass by English writers, which seemed 
to apply exactly to wire grass; and I was con- 
firmed ‘n the mistake by having made the inquiry 
of an intelligent farmer, who’ was a native of 
and had been a cultivator in Great Britain, and 
being answered that these grasses were the same. 
Upon showing the wire grass to Mr. Tuomey, 
he saw at once that it was not the irtticum repens, 
of which he had a dried specimen in his herba- 
rium which he gathered on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, and which is altogether different in 
appearance. His views, presented above, and 
my previous remarks at page 116, leave nothing 
for me to supply here except the correction of my 
own errors, and omissions. 

In the account referred to, it was stated, rather 
too broadly, that this grass ‘‘ will scarcely grow 
except where there is enough of lime to consti- 
tute a good and fertile soil.”” ‘There should have 
been stated a further exception, viz: that on the 
most sandy and dry soils, which qualities of soil are 
very favorable to this grass, it may be sometimes 
found in scattered and feeble growth, even though 
the soil be acid, or very deficient in the calcareous 
ingredient. 

The power of vitality in the wire grass is very 
remarkable. Every cultivator of good light 
loams, or rich sandy soils, in lower Virginia, knows 
the great difficulty of killing the roots by piough- 
ing, harrowing, and even by exposure on the sur- 
lace of the ploughed earth. And I have known 
the gathered and removed roots, which had been 
kept sunk in a deep pool of water, in the middle 
of a barn-yard, remaining a long time, and being 
part of the time covered there with several feet 
thickness of the barn-yard litter, to vegetate when 
taken up and exposed again on the surface of the 
ground. EK. R. 


DARNEL—LOLIUM TEMULENTUM. 


Synonymes.— Lolium temulentum,—Darnel and 
Bearded darnel, in England—Spelt, in lower 
Virginia. 

Botanical description. 


Lotium. Spikelets many flowered, alternate 
Vou. 1X.—55 , 
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distant, sessile at right angles with, or the edge to 

the rachis. Glumea single bract, except at the 

terminal spikelet, where there are two. Pale@ her- 

baceous, nearly equal; lower one awnless, or 

eemuimee with a short bristle at the tip.—Nutt. 
en. 

The L. temulentum can be readily distinguish- 
ed from the L. perenne [rye or ray grass} by the 
glume which in the L. temulentum is longer than 
the spikelets, in L. perenne shorter. M. T. 


General Remarks. 


Darnel, or spelt, is a hardy annual, that grows 
much in the same manner and under like circum- 
stances with wheat, rises to about the same height 
on ordinary and poor soils, and ripens at the same 


time. ‘The plant and the seeds are larger than — 


those of the English rye-grass, which otherwise 
very much resembles spelt. The seeds also, as 
enveloped in their close and inseparable husk (or 
glume,) are nearly of the same size with the 
smaller grains of wheat, and hot much varying 
from wheat in speeific gravity. Therefore they 
cannot be entirely separated from wheat, either 
by the fan or the screen; and this, added to the 
peculiar deleterious qualities of the grain of spelt 
as food, cause it to be thé worst weed that infests 
the crop of wheat. Luckily it is but a new im- 
portation to the United States, and is known as 
yet but in few places. It is common in Europe, 
and ils poisonous qualities were known to the 
Romans, as appears from a passage in Virgil.* 
Still, darnel does not seem to be much regarded 
as an injurious weed in England; and therefore 
it may be inferred that it is better suited to our 
warmer climate, or to our bad tillage. Where it 
has been permitted to become abundant, it is, as 
the writer has fully experienced, the worst of all 
the weeds that injure wheat by the admixture of 
their seeds. 

I remember well that the first plant of spelt I 
ever saw, was about 30 years ago, in the county 
of Prince George. Its novelty induced me to 
gather the bunch, as a rare and beautiful, and 
what perhaps might prove a valuable forage 
grass. It must then have been very scarce in 
that neighborhood where it has since become, on 
particular farms, so abundant, and is no where 
entirely wanting. But though so recently a 
stranger, spelt has gained long ago the same 
character that cheat (bromus secalinus) possesses, 
of being the degenerated product of wheat. In 
addition to all other reasons against this belief; 
it would seem as enough to overthrow it, that 
this supposed conversion of wheat to spelt could 
have occurred on but few and limited Jocali- 
ties—and if such a change took place any where, 





* «¢ Infelix lolium,” &c., noxious lolium, &c.— Geor. 
lib. 7., 1. 154. 

“The bearded darnel is frequent in some countries, 
but it is comparatively rare in this [England]. It has 
been condemned as a poisonous plant for more than 
2000 years.”—Low’s Practical Agriculture. ™ «. 

‘‘ There is but a solitary instance alleged of the un- 
wholesomeness of the seeds in the entire family of the 
grasses, viz.: those of the darnel, (Lolium temulen- 
tum, L.,) acommon weed in many parts of Europe, 
but scarcely known in the United States; and even in 
this case, the deleterious effects are probably exagge- 
rated.”—Darlington’s Essay on Grasses. 
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it ought tabe every where that wheat grew, and 
spelt could grow. Still, the absurdity of the 
opinion, moresurprising than that of he same belief 
as to cheat, did not prevent its being very gene- 
ral where spelt was known. And to this was 
added another ridiculous and yet common beliel, 
which served to spread these pests stil more. 
This was, that spelt and. cheat, being produced 
from wheat, did not spring at all from their own 
seeds—and therefore no care was taken by many 
persons to destroy seeds which they had no thought 
would germinate. Such folly and carelessness im 
a few farmers, and the danger not being enough 
feared by others, caused the pest to spread rapidly, 
and still more by the change of seed wheat from 
farms so infected to others. It was by a purchase 
of seed wheat from a crop so mixed, that my own 
farm was set with spelt, so as to be a serious evil 
for twenty years afier. 

When the cheat controversy was carried on 
actively in the agricultural papers in 1831 and 
1832, | sent to Gideon B. Smith, esq. then editor 
of the American Farmer, a specimen of our 
spelt; and from him, for the first time, learned 
iis botanical and its vulgar European name. [1 
was the first time he had seen the plant, and had 
not known that it was in this country. Our cor- 
respondence on the subject drew forth these in- 
teresting facts from Gen. Th. Emory, that the 
plant was known on Kent Island, and only there 
(as he believed,) in Maryland; and not there 
until alter the last war, when the British had pos- 
session of the island, and kept cavalry horses 
there for some time. This, added to the facts 
that at City Point, in Prince George county, 
nearly all the race horses imported from England 
had been landed, with the remains of their En- 
giish provender, and that spelt was abundant in 
these two neighborhoods, renders it almost certain 
that in this manner the seeds were brought from 
England. My volume of the American Farmer 
for that year has been lost, and I here repeat the 
facts there stated from recollection; but believe 
that there can be no material variation, in that, 
or other circumstances that will be here added. 

Though all the seeds of spelt cannot be removed 
from a crop of wheat, by the most laborious or 
wasteful fanning and screening, the greater part 
may be separated by throwing off with it as 
much or more of goud wheat. Of such “ tail- 
ends’’ of wheat, the refuse remnant of a crop 
in Prince George, very much mixed with spelt, 
some flour was made, and bread of it eaten by 
two negro men belonging to the farmer who 
raised the crop. ‘They were both attacked the 
same night with such violent spasms, or convul- 
sions, that their lives were despaired of. How- 
ever, both recovered. Another farmer, who had 
part of his crop left, because much intermixed with 
spelt, though warned by knowledge of this oc- 
currence, used the flour for his negroes, as only a 
emall part of their food, and as he thought, cau- 
tiously enough to prevent any harm. Still, some 
of his slaves were made sick, and though much 
less violently, in such manner as to leave no doubt 
of the spelt being the cause. These proofs of 
the grain being poisonous convinced me of the 
fact, before having heard of it upon any other 
authority. My wheat left on hand because adul- 
terated with spelt, was boiled to prevent the 


et, 


W hoever has not yet had his fields and wheat 
crop contaminated by this abominable weed, 
should use every care to prevent any of the seeds 
being introduced in purchased wheat or otherwise. 
If the injury has been already suffered, every 
care should be used to lessen it, by sowing only 
clean seed wheat, and preventing. the increase of 
the growth of spelt. - Making the land productive, 
and having the wheat to stand thick and vigorous, 
is the most certain mode of keeping down the 
growth of spelt when the seeds are actually in 
the land, or are necessarily sown with the wheat, 
And when the growth of wheat is thin and feeble, 
the spelt will be in proportion flourishing and 
productive. The same remarks apply to cheat. 
And hence it is that the wheat of bad and slo. 
venly farmers, and on poor or unproductive land, 
is so generally believed to be changed to spelt 
and to cheat; while, under reverse circumstances, 
such conversions do not appear to take place, 
and perhaps the possibility of the conversion is 
even denied, by the raisers of these better crops. 
Since writing the above, f have heard, trom 
Richard Furt, esq., a well informed flour miller 
of Petersburgof long experience and extensive 
business, some facts in regard to spelt, which are 
important as confirmation of some of the views 
presented above. Mr. Furt, as a purchaser and 
miller, has been receiving and examining a con- 
siderable proportion of the wheat that has come 
to this market for about 40 years. He is confi- 
dent that he never observed any grains of spelt 
in wheat brought for sale until in 1816, and then 
(as he well remembers) in a particular large crop 
of a farmer of Dinwiddie. Since, it has been gra- 
dually increasing inthesamplesof wheat in general; 
and now, more or less spelt is found in two out of 
three of all the wagon loads of wheat that come to 
this market. In Prince George, (the county adjoin- 
ing Petersburg, and Dinwiddie, ) where I suppose 
that speit was first introduced from England, the 
crops of wheat were the most mixed with spelt 
at an early period of the time since 1816; but 
latterly and now, no neighboring county sends 
wheat entirely clear of spelt. The wheat of 
Lunenburg county, of all within its distance 
from Petersburg, Mr. Furt thinks is the least 
affected by the contamination. What gives va- 
lue to the facts stated by Mr. Furt, in addition to 
his long experience and means for observation, 
is that, notwithstandirg this and all other testi- 
mony to the contrary, he is still a believer in the 
convertibility of wheat to spelt—and supposes 
that spelt here was at first the product of degene- 
rated wheat, and the degeneracy caused by poor 
land and bad tillage. E. R. 


RYE GRASS—LOLIUM PERENNE. 


Synonymes and provincial names.—Lolium pe- 
renne—Rye grass, and Ray grass, in England 
—English greensward, by some seedsmen !2 
London and in the United States. For botan'- 
cal description, see above. 


This is a perennial grass, commonly cultivated 
and valued in England, sown either alone 
mixed with red clover for mowing. It has been 





sprouting of the spelt, and fed cautiously to hogs. 
N o evil effect was observed on them. 


but little tried in this country, and was not enoug! 
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approved, from any known trial, for its culture to 
be continued. It is mentioned here merely be- 
cause of its resemblance in appearance to Lolium 
temulentum, and for another reason, its having 
been recently introduced and spread abroad in this 
country (either {rem ignorance or designed decep- 
tion of seedsmen) as “‘ English greensward,” and 
as such sown for a good yard or lawn grass. For 
this purpose its manner of growth is altogether 
unsuitable; and those persons who have thrown 
away their labor and expense in the trial, are addi- 
tional examples of the many who have been de- 
ceived and put to loss by the application of impro- 
per names to grasses, which ought to be, and 
otherwise would be, well known by name as well 
as by qualities. E. R. 





FATTENING SWINE. 


From Eliott’s Husbandry, 1747. 


I find by experience the best time to fatten 
swine is to begin at the first of August, if you 
have old corn. Hogs will fat slowly in very cold 
weather: they will eat much and fatteo but little : 
if you make a very warm house, they heat in bed 
and catch cold when they come out into the cold 
air. 

To save corn, steep it in water or swil! till the 
corn grows very soft; this opens the parts: give 
them the corn to eat and the water to drink in 
which the corn has been steeped: the hard dry 
corn, a great deal of it, passeth through them 
undigestec ; this is the hardest part of the corn 
and that which principally makes the flour. ‘There 
is a tradition that if you feed one hog with corn, 
the dung of the first hog will fat another hog, and 
his dung a third. Although I believe the story 
to be fabulous, yet it serves to show that the sense 
of mankind is, that in the manner we feed swine, 
there is a great deal of loss. 

I took the hint of steeping corn, from the ad- 
vantage I once found by some corn I bought that 
had been shipwrecked, and lain in the water till 
it was grown soft. 

Such is the difference in corn and in swine, 
that it is impossible to fix it absolutely and know 
certainly how much there is saved by this method. 
It is better than grinding, besides what we save in 
the toll and the time and charge of the carriage ; 
lor it is found by experience, that even bran, when 
steeped in water a long time, is much the better. 

T asked an honest, and judicious neighbor of 
mine, who had leisure to try this method of steep- 
lng corn longer and with more exactness than I 
had done, how much he thought was saved by it ? 

€ said, at least one bushel in seven—he believed 
more, 

Since the foregoing was written, a person of 
Z00d credit informed me that there being in his 
neighborhood a dealer in horses, who was famous 
for skill in making horses fat in a short time; he 
desired the jockey to tell him how he did it: the 
Secret was to mix Indian corn and oats together 
and soak it in water till it was soft; that in cold 
weather he steeped it in a cellar, that it might 
be kept from freezing. 

My informant told me, he had made trial of it 





and found it did well, giving it to his horse in the | 


——— 


same proportion as he was wont to do of dry pro- 
vender. 


NCAT ae 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


RMAC 
Friday, September 8, 1841. 


An individual named Thomas M. Harlup, has been 
committed to prison at Washington, on the charge 
of having been one of those concerned in the mob 
that insulted the President.— Phil. Led. 


R. C. Knapp, brother of the Cashier of the Mineral 
Point Bank, has been arrested and held to bail in the 
sum of $120,000. This isthe bank in which the 
Commissioners could find no money. Knapp was 
found to be in possession of about $100,000 in drafts, 
checks, certificates of deposit, bank bills, &c., belong- 
ing to the bank, most ingeniously secured under the 
blank or fly leaves of some books. The amount is 
supposed to be sufficient to render the bills of the 
bank worth 75 cents tothe dollar.—Jb. 


The greatest fall of water ever known in Charles- 
ton, came upon us on Tuesday (Aug. 23) afternoon 
and night—principally between 11 o'clock in the 
evening and daylight. The continuous roar of the 
rain was like the thunder of the ocean ina storm. 
The quantity of water which fell from 9 A. M. 
Tuesday to9 A.M. Wednesday, we learn from the 
Citadel, was 7 24.100 inches. The actual period 
during which this deluge was pouring, was not over 
7 hours. The cellarsin all the lower situations of 
the city were flooded, some to the depth of two feet, 
and much loss was sustained by those who had va- 
luable groceries in their cellars. The city drains in 
some places were burst by the press of water. The 
damage to the crops from this frightful flood cannot 
but be greet, as there was every appearance that the 
rain was general, and it was also accompanied by 
considerable wind. The business prospects for the 
coming season are very gloomy. The health of the 
city, however, continues good—probably it was never 
better at this season, and we have now a fair prospect 
of escaping the visitation of yellow fever.”—Ch. 
Mercury. 


The bark Eugenia, from Vera Cruz, brought $81,600 
in specie to New York. But no matter how much 
specie is brought into the United States by the course 
of trade, as much and more will as fast be sent abroad, 
by the necessary operation of the bank suspension 
and irredeemable paper policy. 


The bill for distributing the proceeds of the public 
lands among the states has passed both houses of Con- 
gress. But by an amendment of the senate, its gene- 
ral and worst practical operation is restrained. This 
amendment provides that the distribution shall not 
take place when the tariff of duties is made to exceed 
20 per cent. Thus the land distribution must either 
serve to keep down the exorbitancyof a protective tariff, 
or such a tariff will nullify the land distribution. The 
operation of the new bankrupt bill does not com- 
mence until next February. This will allow time 
for amendments at the regular session. 





The revenue bill is still before Congress. 


It is now considered doubtful whether the last bill 
to establish a national bank will ever, by passing the 
senate, reach the president. Should it be so however, 
his veto may be deemed certain—and a dissolution 
of the present cabinet is’ certain to follow. 


United States bank stock sold this week in Phila- 
delphia as low as 84 dollars for the 100—but has since 
risen to 104. 
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“Captain William K. Latimer, late commander 
of the United States sloop of war Cyane, has been 
sentenced by a general court martial to five years 
suspension, with loss of pay and rank, for cruelty and 
ye to his crew of the grossest kind.’”’—Good! 

nd sundry more such examples of deserved punish- 
ment are yet needed. 


The Union Bank of Montreal (Canada) a swin- 
dling and bankrupt concern which had _ neither credit 
nor character, and was scarcely known of at home, 
had an agency office in the city of New York osten- 
sibly to redeem its notes, but really, by that pretence, 
to get them into circulation, and then cheat the hold- 
ers. This has just been done, by the redemption be- 
ing declared at an end, and the notes becoming utterly 
worthless. This is merely doing completely and 
throughout what all suspending and irresponsible banks 
do in part, and to greater or less extent, in effect, if 
not by intention, according to their opportunities, and 
to the degree of submission of the community. 


Frequent inquiries are made to know what has be- 
come of the assets of two or three of our swindlin 
and broken moneyed institutions; to wit, the Phila- 
delphia Loan Company, the Philadelphia Savings 
Institution, and the Schuylkill Bank. It is now some 
two years since these several institutions ceased to 
exist, and were placed in the hands of assignees for 
settlement; at least it was so with the two former. 
Promises were then made by the presumed honest 
men who took this duty upon themselves, that there 
Would be a half or more of the amount due. to credi- 
tors realized. But this, we are assured, has not been 
the case. The creditors, or at least some of them, 
and we presume all, have not received a cent, and that 
they ever willis a questson as much in the darkas it 
ever was. The affairs of the Schuylkill Bank are 
involved in equal mystery. The very few who have 
control are doing business in their own way, or are 
doing nothing, and the great body of the stockholders 
know not whether their stock is worth any thing 
or not.— Ph. Ledg. 


By this morning’s mails, Sept. 3. 


A wonderful occurrence (if not a very elaborate 
and foolish hoax) has recently taken place in Davidson, 
Tenn. A shower of what pene to be blood and 
finely divided flesh fell from a small red and low-flying 
cloud. The space sprinkled by the shower was nearly 
half a mile long and about sixty yards wide. It was 
principally over a tobacco field, and the leaves of the 
tobacco furnished specimens abundantly of the sub- 
stance, and also showed the course of the shower and 
perpendicular direction of the descent. Portions of the 
substance had been sent to Professor Troost, to be ana- 
lyzed. The editor of the Nashville Banner, who saw 
them, says * they appear to be animal matter, and the 
odor is that of putrid flesh.”’ 


Effigies of President Tyler have been publicly 
burnt, with every accompanying solemnity of insult, in 
Louisville Ky., and at several places in Ohio, on ac- 
count of his veto to the first bank bill. So much the 
better for the president, and the cause for which he is 
thus insulted. Such procedure is only to be deplored 
as being disgraceful to our country, and tending to de- 
grade the government abroad. 


Private letters, received in New York, give some 
account of alarming disclosures being made in respect 
tq the Union Bank of New Orleans. A correspondent 
of the Commercial says that “in addition to the over 
drafts previously known, it appears that about $800,000 
more have been discovered ;—one firm alone, Ogden 
and Southgate, having abstracted $100,000; another 
individual $50,000; and Mr. Woodruff, one of the 
directors, some $15,000. Every thing, however. 
connected with banking in this city is kept so secret 


that the eae is left to conjecture the amount of the 
various defalcations.”” It was in agitation, it is said, 
to place an injunction on the bank.— Phil. Ledger. 


Friday, September 10, 1841. 


The steam-ship Britannia arrived at Boston on the 
2d, bringing accounts from England 15 days later, 
to the 19th ult. 

Great alarm has been produced throughout Great 
Britain of a failure of the wheat crop, in consequence 
of the cold and wet weather during harvest, so far as 
it had been heard from. Still, by private advices received 
here, accounts differ much as to the prospect. The 
price of wheat however was rising in England and 
the duty of course lessening. This must raise the 
price of grain in the United States. 

«* Accounts of commercial distress reach us from all 
parts of the gare & Trade is in a deplorably de- 
pressed state ; and failures in manufacturing districts, 
to amounts, are affairs of daily occurrence. From 
Manchester, Leeds, Bolton, Bradford, Glasgow and 
Paisley, we receive, by every post, harrowing details 
of the sufferings of the poor, thrown out of 7 
ment and obliged to subsist on an allowance of the 
coarsest food, falling short of what is allotted for the 
maintenance of convicted felons in our jails and peni- 
tentiaries.”,—London Sun, 17th. 

It was reported by London papers that 15 ships of 
the line had been ordered to our coast on account of 
the McLeod affair. Doubtful. 

‘‘The Paris papers speak in gloomy terms of the 
harvest.” 

A most destructive fire has occurred at Smyrna. 
From 9 to 10,000 houses were burnt, including 8 
Jewish synagogues and a number of Turkish mosques. 
From 30 to 40 persons lost their lives by this disaster, 
and more than 20,000 are left without food or shelter. 

In a trial of speed on the Great Western Railway, 
(Eng.) the “Hurricane” locomotive passed over 
within two hours, which was at the rate of more than 
60 miles an hour. 

The price of cotton has declined. 


Free Negroes.—In New Orleans and almost every 
town on the waters of the Ohio and Mississippi, mea- 
sures are in progress to send off the free negroes, in 
consequence of the disturbances, murders and rob- 
beries, which have been committed or are alleged to 
have been committed by them. 


Lynchers indicted.—* Judge Pryor, at August term of 
the Circuit Court, held in Grant county, Ky., called 
the attention of the grand jury to the unlawful execu- 
tion of Maythe and Couch, who were taken out and 
hung by amob. The Judge pronounced all unlawful 
and deliberate killing, murder. The executions that 
had taken place, were without trial, and under no law 
but the law of a mob, and all who were present, ad- 
vising or aiding in the act, the law regarded as alike 
guilty. The jury entered upon the discharge of their 
duty, and returned into court with nine bills of indict- 
ment of murder in the first degree, against individuals 
concerned in the execution. The remarks of the 
judge in the charge to the Grand Jury show him to 
be a sound lawyer and a fearless public officer. It 18 


to be hoped that the clergyman who so far disgraced 


his calling as to lend his official services to the atrocious 
ceremony is among the number indicted.”»— Phil. Ledg. 


It seems we were mistaken, in acquitting all the 
officers of the Danville Bank of the robbery lately 
committed. The money (i. e. “promises to pay, ) 
has been recovered, and the teller, Mr. Joseph Terry, 
has been arrested as the thief. Of course, as in all 
such cases, Mr. Terry was a highly respectable genile- 
man. Hereafter, to make amends for this one mistake 
of ours, whenever any bank robbery occurs, we sha 
take it for granted, until the contrary be proved, tha! 





the undetected thief learned his trade of dishonesty 
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behind the counter of the bank, and by executing its 
_ regular operations and spoliations on the community. 


Another bank vault tapped and the leak discovered.— 
The Cape Fear Branch Bank at Raleigh has had a 
portion of its funds appropriated (the reader may sup- 

ly any more appropriate word,) by the cashier, E. 
i. Wingate, to the acknowledged amount of about 
$10,000—and how much more, the directors have 
since been trying to find out. The first suspicion and 
his confession came together on last Monday, (6th,) 
and up to the 8th the deficit was ascertained to be 
about $12,000. Mr, Wingate was not only cashier, 
but head and chief of the Branch Bank, there being 
no president except of the mother bank at Wilming- 
ton. Of course, he was of the highest respectability. 
No suspicion had been excited; but the president of 
the mother bank, finding that the times were squally, 
and defalcations being brought to light plentifully, and 
even where least suspected, thought he would make a 
eneral tour of inspection to all his branches. The 
aleigh defalcation was the first fruit of his investiga- 
tion. The newspapers of Raleigh say not a word 
about the matter. Our information is derived from 
gentlemen just arrived from Raleigh, and who well 
know the facts as there reported and believed. Would 
it not be a good pian to have a general official 
search into the accounts and funds of all unsuspect- 
ed banks? If it were done, our summary of news 


and the whole “Bank Reformer” to boot would |? 


scarcely be able to present all the interesting disco- 
veries. 


Another swindling financier caught.—‘* E. Whiting, 
late Cashier of the Galliopolis Bank, has been arrest- 
ed at Lowell, Mass., and there awaits the requisition 
of the Ohio authorities. 


The Augusta (Georgia) Chronicle of the 2d inst. 
says, that rumors are in circulation that two bank 
clerks in Columbus have decamped, being defaulters 
to an amount not known, but not over probably $100, 
000, nor less than $40,000. The Sentinel attributes 
allithese delinquencies to the suspensions. The direc- 
tors set anexample of dishonesty in suspending pay- 
ment, and it is but too readily followed and improved 
upon by their servants. Nearly all of the late rob- 
beries have been perpetrated upon suspended banks. 

The Augusta Chronicle says—‘ The Columbus 
Enquirer contradicts the report published by us some 
days since, relative to the removal of the assets of 
the bank of Columbus across the river to Gerard, Ala. 
The Enquirer says—‘‘ We repeat the assurance, that 
the assets of the Bank of Columbus remain where 
its charter placed them, under the control of its able 
and responsible direction, who stand ready in good 
faith to discharge their obligations to the community 
and to the stockholders. ‘* The bank of Columbus, 
and the Planters’ and Mechanics’ Bank, are both going 
on with their regular business as usual, redeeming their 
bills with other current bank notes. [A pretty mode of 
redemption truly! One broken and dishonored pro- 
mise, redeemed by another just as bad!—Ep. F. R.] 
Their course in resisting the action of receivers 
has thus far proved not only wise but fortunate, to 
one of them at least. No receivers have, however 
qualified, or attempted in any manner to take control 
of any of our banks. Appointments were made which 
Were not accepted, and there the matter ended, and so 
Wwe rang will stand ended,” [The plain English of 
all this is, that the broken banks of Georgia put at de- 

lance not only the general law, but also the judicial 

decision which directed their assets to be taken pos- 
' Session of ; ‘no receivers have qualified,” and that is the 
‘ RR] the judgments of the court are nullified.—Ep. 


We learn that the state officers are in trouble about 
Wheeling notes, which are receivable for taxes, and 
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which, nevertheless, stand at ten per cent. discount 
here. [Is it not 15 per cent?—Ed.F.R] The result 
of this awkward state of things will be that the wes- 
tern folks will pour these notes into the state trea- 
sury; which will suffer a loss of one-tenth on its 
means: a thing which its resources, already cramped, 
will not admit of. Some action will, we believe, be 
attempted to avoid this consequence.— Richmond Star. 
This is one of the beauties of banking. The peo- 
ple pay a tax of ten cents for every dollar of these 
Wheeling notes paid into the state treasury! This is 
truly Saree tax the whole people of the state 
for the benefit of a few bank corporations. We heard 
the other day the case of a plain farmer, on whom a 
bank palmed off one or two hundred dollars in these 
depreciated Wheeling notes.— Petersburg Statesman. 


The revenue bill has passed the Senate. The pro- 


posed duties on tea and coffee had first been stricken 
out. 


The (old) United States bank finished atlast!!! On 
the 4th. inst, it was announced that all the remaining 
effects of this institution had been assigned to trustees 
to wind up its affairs and pay its debts {if that be 
possible.] The stock, which had before recovered 
and gone above 13, immediately fell to $8.50 the share. 
(Since, on the 6th, it sold for 7,50.) And this, we 
suppose is the last of this most infamous and most 
owerful, and most predatory on private interests and 
injurious to general interests of ‘all banks that have 
ever existed. 


There are no less than 15 private shin-plaster. 


bankers in Frederick, Md. engaged in manufacturing 
** money” for the ‘‘ dear people.” — Balt. Sun. 

The President has been also burnt in effigy in St. 
Louis, and hung in effigy in Nashville, for his first veto. 
What is in store for the second ? 


THE SECOND VETO—By a private letter (of 
unquestionable authority,) written after the mail 
closed at Washington, we have just learned that the 
Veto of the President to the second bank bill (we beg 
pardon, ‘** Fiscal Corporation”) was sent in to Con- 
gress yesterday, and that the message was then in the 
printers’ hands. Laus Deo! There will be no United 
States Bank established, (or even “ Fiscal Corpora- 
tion,) during the presidential service of John Tyler. 
Therefore the burners and hangers in effigy, &c. &c. 
will not succeed, unless they take to a more direct and 
vital remedy. The scheme which has been avowed, 
to buy John Tyler, will not answer; the only way to 
get rid of him, his objections to merges | perjury, 
and his constitutional scruples, will be to kill him! 

No mail from Raleigh, and of course no more par- 
ticulars of the bank investigation than we learned 24 
hours before. 


Atthe Washington Navy Yard, (7th.) By the acci- 
dental explosion of a 32 Ib. shell, filled with detonating 
powder (a new invention of Lieut. W. D. Porter,) 
Capt. Jacob Bright, the Master Armorer, was killed, 
and his body scattered in fragments. 


An awful riot occurred at Cincinnati on the night 
of the 3d inst., by which several lives were lost, and 
many persons wounded. Its commencement was a 
quarrel and fight between a few negroes and whites, 
and in which one of the latter was mortally wounded. 
The whites assembled to the number of several thou- 
sand, attacked some of the houses of the negroes, 
who defended themselves with muskets. A cannon 
loaded with slugs was fired several times by the whites, 
The military finally quelled the riot, and order was 
restored. 


The “Missourium,” or skeleton of a double-sized 
mammoth, which has been exhibiting in the western 
cities, turns out to be a counterfeit, or at least so far 
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factitious as presenting a larger size than the well- 
known mastodon, of which this is in truth a specimen. 


Friday, September 17, 1841. 


It will be remembered, says the Philadelphia Times, 
that a book-keeper in the bank of Pennsylvania, 
named Smith, disappeared very mysteriously some 
time ago, with a large amount of the floating capital 
of that institution. Thesum lost was at first stated 
to be $100,000, but within a few days it has been 
ascertained that the old gentleman carried off one 
more 0, making the snug sum of one million! The 
Bank is making some effort to recover this, but we 
don’t know how. Smith is in Texas. 


Another Bank Swartwouter.—The Albany Atlas 
says it has information that the teller of the Mechan- 
ics’ and Farmers’ Bank of Troy, named Jones, sud- 
denly disappeared from the city, leaving his account 
minus about $10,000. 

In addition to this, the Norfolk Herald publishes 
an extract of a letter from Columbus, Ga., dated the 
3d inst., which gives the following information :— 
The Western Branch Bank of Georgia, at this place, 
closed to-day! Thomas Moore, the teller of the 
Bank of Columbus, has cleared out with about $75,- 
000. He checked out the money of depositors by 
signing his name for them—** Thomas Moore, for A. 
B. C., &c.”—Phil. Ledg. 


The Augusta (Geo.) Chronicle of Thursday last 
says :—** Rumors have been afloat in this city, fora 
day or two, that two bank clerks in Columbus have 
decamped, being defaulters to an amount not known, 
but not over probably $100,000, nor less than $40,000.” 


The German Bank of Wooster, Ohio, has blown 
up, to the loss of holders to the amount of more than 
one hundred thousand doilars! This explosion falls 
with most severity, indeed almost entirely, on the 
farmers of the neighborhood, many of whom have ex- 
changed almost their entire crop of wheat for the 
trash. Thus is the result of the labors of a whole 
year plundered from them in a moment. Almost the 
entire circulation was put afloat within the past two 
months, and, as would appear, for the express purpose 
of plundering the farmers of their crops. A corre- 
spondent, speaking of the scene presented the day suc- 
ceeding the explosion, says:—‘*It has been a most 
afflicting spectacle since this morning, to see the crowd 
of poor mechanics and laborers around the bank, 
pleading for something in exchange for their faithless 
promises, that would procure the necessaries for the 
sustenance of their helpless families.” A paper cur- 
rency has its convenience, it is true, but whether 
losses like this do not render its cost more than it is 
worth, we will leave those swindled farmers, and 
those who are capable of sympathizing with them, to 
decide.—Phil. Ledg. . 


The Bank of Steubenville, (N. Y.) has made an 
assignment of all its effects, and will now wind up its 
affairs. 


The Western Bank of Georgia, at Rome, Ga., has 
closed its doors. 


Among several favorable circumstances in reference 
to our currency, we notice the untavorable fact that 
almost all the packets which leave this country carry 
away with them large quantities of specie. Notwith- 
standing the New York press look upon this relieving 
of their banks of their specie as tending to streagthen 
them, we confess our dullness in not comprehending 
their reasoning, and are quite sure that a directly op- 
posite course of treatment would strengthen ours.— 
Phil. Ledg. 


The last London packet from New York tock out 
more than $200,000 in specie —Balt. Sun. 








—— | 
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We observe, in the Philadelphia Ledger of the 14th 
inst., acall for a meeting of the “ Anti-Charter Mono. 
oly Association, No. 6,” for the purpose of discuss. 
ing the question, ‘Can we obtain specie enough, in 
the natural course of trade, to conduct all the business 
of the country, so as not to use the notes of chartered 
banks?” An invitation is extended to the public to 
attend and participate in the discussion. 


Two companies of United States troops have moved 
upon the disputed territory of Maine. 


The city of Cincinnati was under the dominion of 
the mob, in the riot stated last week, for more than 
24 hours. The negroes, when subdued, were carried 
to prison, as much for their protection as for their 
offences. Their houses were torn down, and an 
abolitionist printing office destroyed, and also the pro- 
perty of another abolitionist. About 50 of the white 
rioters have been arrested. 


The tenants of the Van Rensellaer property, near 
Albany, are again refusing to pay rent, and more 
trouble is commencing. 


Lett, the Canadian refugee, who attempted to blow 
up a Canadian steamboat at the wharf at Oswego, and 
who escaped on his way to the states prison, has been 
retaken, and sent to suffer his imprisonment for 7 
years. 


Naval.—The Norfolk Beacon says orders are about 
to be given to have the frigate St. Lawrence, now on 
the stocks at the Navy Yard, Gosport, launched. 


The second veto message of President Tyler arrived 
the next mail after our last week’s publication. In 
tone and manner it is not so firm and decided as was 
to be desired. However, we trust the final result will 
not therefore be doubtful. 


On the 11th inst., the Revenue Bill, and the Bill | 


prohibiting the investment of government funds in 
state stocks, received the approval of the President. 

The members of the *‘ Harrison Cabinet,”’ with the 
exception of Mr. Webster, sent in their resignations on 
Saturday last. On the same day the President nomi- 
nated the following gentlemen : 

Judge Upshur, of Virginia, Secretary of the Navy. 

Justice McLean, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Secretary of War. 

Hugh Legare, of South Carolina, Attorney General. 

Walter Forward, of Pennsylvania, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Charles A. Wickliffe, of Kentucky, Postmaster 
General. 


Florida.— Advices from Col. Worth, received at the 
department of war on Saturday last, announce the sur- 
render of Coacoochee’s people, the seizure of the 
chief Hospitaka, with 15 of his chiefs and warriors, 
aud the promised surrender of all his people, amount- 
ing to 320 more, on the 11th of this month. 


The steamboats Patrick Henry and Rappahannock 
came in contact on the 9th inst., between Baltimore 
and Fredericksburg, Both boats sustained considera- 
ble damage. 


The members of Congress, with the clerks, &c., 
have, during the present session, consumed fifteen 
barrels of ink, 83,000 quills, and 483 groce of steel 
pens. [How large a proportion of these has been sold? 
—Ep. F. R.] 


Threatened general Indian war.—The North Wes- 
tern tribes exhibit much ill will towards each other. 
The Burlington (Iowa) Hawkeye states that the 
Winnebagoes have been for some time making exten- 
sive preparations for attacking the Chippewas on the 
north, ang that the Pottowatomies have obtained the 
assent of 30 odd villages of the different tribes on the 
south and west, including the Pawneep ead several 
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tribes on the other side of the Missouri, to engage 
ina war Of extermination against the Sionx. They 
have sent the wampum to the Sac and Fox villages 
on the Des Moines, and the prospect of soon receiving 
their annuit only prevents them from joining the 
coalition. n. Chambers has promptly taken mea- 
sures to put down hostilities between the tribes. 


The Harrisburg (Pa.) Intelligencer states that there 
are at least 200 acres planted with tobacco in York coun- 
this season. The crop is said to look well, much 
better than any between Baltimore and Washington. 


Important from Havana.—The correspondent of 
the Philadelphia Gazette, writing from Havana on 
the 25th of August, says that a rumor was circula- 
ting that England had demanded from the Spanish 
government a fulfilment of the treaty of 1828, for 
the suppression of the slave trade, and required the 
overnment of Cuba to give up all slaves imported 
since that date. Also, that 6000 troops were to 
embark immediately at Cadiz for Cuba, and that the 
fortifications of the island were to be putin a state 
of efficiency. It was reported, also, that the Canary 
Islands had declared themselves independent of Spain. 


The “ Extra Session” adjourned on Monday. The 
Senate was occupied the whole day in the considera- 
tion of executive appointments. In addition to the 
members of the new cabinet, given above, the follow- 
ing important appointments have been confirmed: 

Edward Everett, to be minister to Great Britain. 

Wm. Hunter, (now charge d’affaires,) to be minis- 
ter to Rio de Janeiro. 

Wm. Boulware, of Virginia, charge d’affaires to 
Naples. 

ames D. Doty, Governor of Wisconsin. 

Bela Badger and Mr. Ritner have been rejected by 
the Senate. The appointment of Isaac Roach, as 
treasurer of the mint at Philadelphia, has been con- 
firmed, vice Joseph Ritner, rejected. 


Friday, September 24, 1841. 

News of the arrival from England of two steam- 
ships, the Great Western and the Caledonia, has 
been received since our last week’s publication. 

The new parliament had met, and the Whig minis- 
try had been defeated, by a majority of 91, and had 
consequently resigned. The forming of the new 
Tory ministry was confided by the queen to Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, who will of course be its head. 

A debate had taken place in the house of Com- 
mons, on the case of McLeod, in which it appeared 
that the British government were content to let things 
take their course, being assured of the ultimate dis- 
charge of McLeod. The previous rumors of war 
impending, on this score, had no foundation. 

The prospect of the harvest in England was much 
more favorable, and of course that of continued high 
prices for wheat here less so. 

The cotton market has been getting worse. Great 
losses are expected to fall upon the buyers, and ship- 
pers from the United States. There is great distress 
among the manufacturing population of Great Britain. 

The war of Russia against the Circassians is push- 
ed with vigor, but with very little success to the arms 
of the former power. 

“The Stuttgard Gazette states, under date of Vienna, 
that the finances of Austria were in a most embarrassed 
‘situation, and that all commercial enterprise was com- 
a paralyzed.” [Austria is a paper money coun- 


A German commercial firm, Essenwein and Co. 
Which had houses in New York, Philadelphia and 
Liverpool, lately failed for $900,000 and the principal 
tad absconded and gone to Europe before the explo- 
‘ion took place. We are sorry to learn that many 


obacco dealers in Virginia will lose by this bankrupt- 
*y, and particularly the tobacco manufacturers of the 












smaller towns, who had trusted principally to this 
concern. 


The executive of Virginia are in a difficulty, or 
have created one, about the Wheeling Bank notes 
(which had depreciated as much as 15 per cent. or 
more, ) for taxes, and have the matter now under de- 
liberation. The executive have no power in the 
case. The law has declared all the notes of the banks 
of Virginia receivable for taxes to the state—and so 
it must remain until that law be repealed, even if the 
depreciation of Wheeling notes were 50 per cent., 
and the sheriffs were to pay in the whole revenue (or 
its nominal amount) in those notes. We trust that 
the present lesson and loss to the state will be severe 
enough to compel the repeal of this general security- 
ship spe people for all bank notes of Virginia, 
a if it should be of broken and totally discredited 

anks. 


“The public are cautioned by the Buffalo papers 
against issues from the Butler County Bank and Ha- 
milton County Bank. They are represented as not 
worth a cent.” 


A New-Orleans paper says—“ Intelligence has 
been received here that an individual calling him- 
self John P. Caldwell has forged a letter of credit for 
$25,000 from the house of Maunsel White & Co. of 
this city, upon the banking house of Brown, Bro- 
thers & Co.in New York, which latter firm is a 
branch of the English firm of that name in Liver- 
pool.” He obtained the money. 


‘* The New York American states that Caldwell, 
the man who committed the successful forgery upon 
Brown, Brothers & Co., of that city, also operated 
upon another house in the same way, and for the same 
amount. The agent in New York of the Livesey 
house of Fletcher, Alexander & Co. was induced by a 
letter of credit similar in all respects to the one re- 
ceived by Brown, Brothers & Co. to advance to the 
same man Caldwell precisely the same amount, 
$26,000, upon the same number of bales of cotton. 
The rogue has succeeded in getting already about 
$52,000, and perhaps may have repeated the operation 
in other quarters. Both letters of credit were receiv- 
ed by the same mail.” [One of these amounts of 
$25,000, the financier chose to receive in southern 

aper, and had regular and correct checks on the 

ichmond banks which he drew in person. ] 


The Havre packet which sailed Sept. 16 from New 
York took out $240,000 in specie. So writes the 
New York correspondent of the National Intelligencer. 
And the New York American, another ultra bankite, 
reports that the whole amount of specie exported from 
New York to Europe during the first two weeks 
of the present month of September, was $718,443—of 
which $267,736 went toHavre, and $456,704to London. 


The following extract is from a letter from a gen- 
tleman in Baltimore who is well informed as to bank- 
yg Ma It was written September 18, 1841. 
«There is probably no point in the United States, 
where there 1s such regular and systematic effort to 
depreciate its currency as in Virginia, considering the 
extent of the trade.” 


It has been ascertained, by a steam expedition sent 
by the British government, that the Euphrates is navi- 
able more than 1000 miles; and by using that river 
or steamers and the Orontes, emptying into the 
Mediterranean, and only 45 leagues of easy land car- 
riage between, that this new route to India will be 
greatly the most to be preferred. This information 
must have important effects on the interest and com- 
merce of England, and the world. 


The news from Canton (to April 20,) adds nothing 
material. Negotiations were still proceeding very slow- 
ly. No more warlike operations since the previous 
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It is rumored that the interest due on the bonds | 
of the state of Maryland will not be paid on the first | 
day of October. The treasurer of the state has not | 
succeeded in borrowing the money required.—Badz. | 


Republican. 


A forgery of $20,000 has been discovered on the 
Merchants’ Bank in Baltimore.—J0. 


The magazine near Lockport, New York, was bro 
ken open at night, and 65 kegs of gunpowder taken 
off by the burglars. This is another ‘* premonitory 
symptom” of a “patriotic” or piratical movement on 
the Yanada border. 


By this morning’s mails, (Sept. 24.) 


As we feared, the effects of the tate freshet in the 
Savannah river, have been very disastrous to the 
a cts of the river planters, and every day only 

ut developes additional losses. As yet we have heard 
from a few farms near the city; on some of which nearly 
the whole cotton and corn crops have been covered in 
water, and are consequently destroyed, besides the 
Joss of considerable stock that could not be got out 
in time to save them from destruction.—Aug. Chron. 


The ** Money Article’? of the New York Herald, 
September 22, has the following passage :—‘‘The 
money market here is now beginning to feel the effects 
of the suspension at the South, the operation of 
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which upon bills we endeavored to exhibit yesterday. 
The failure of the cotton houses abroad, the precarious 
situation of the houses here, and the consequent discre- 
dit attaching to bills, have produced a similar effect 
upon sterling bills to that created in francs by the 
stoppage of S. V. S. Wilder, and specie has become 
very much in requisition for shipment; so much so, 
that many of the banks are selling their silver. Near. 
ly $150,000 has changed hands this morning at 4 per 
cent. premium for shipment—one half the amount 
was disposed of by one bank.”—*‘ There will no 
doubt, be a good deal of specie go by the Great West- 
ern on Saturday. This is the resuit of southern sus- 
pension. Ifthe banks of that section had oe specie, 
the surplus in this market would long since have spread 
itself over the south, and furnished the people with a 
currency.” 


More indications of border warfare.—Two British 
steamers, provided with cannon (contrary to the spirit 
of the treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States,) are moored between Navy Island and the 
Canadian shore. A cannon was fired at one of the 
vessels in the night, but did no damage. Another 
attempt was made on the night of the 9th, to dlow up 
by gunpowder a lock of the Welland canal. The 
explosion had but slight effect. 


Lord Sydenham, governor of Canada, died on 
Sept. 19, at Kingston, of lock-jaw produced by in- 
juries suffered from a fall from his horse. 
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